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PREFACE- 


A  FEW  months  ago,  I  submitted  to  the 
public  a  small  pamphlet,  on  the  Conduct  of 
France  towards  America.  That  has  been  read 
with  some  degree  of  interest,  and  has  been 
honoured  with  some  approbation  from  persons 
whose  approbation  must  be  flattering  to  the 
individual  to  whom  it  is  given* 

— — "  Principibiis  placuisse  viris 
"  Haud  ultima  laus  est,"  -      ^ 

In  that  small  publication  I  had  intimated 
that  it  was  only  a  prelude  to  a  work  on  a  much 
more  enlarged  scale ;  a  general  review  of  the 
French  revolution,  the  characters  of  the  dif- 
ferent ephemeral  governments  that  sprung  out 
of  it,  and  of  that  of  the  present  ruler  of  that 
country. 

The  principal  object  I  have  in  view  is  to 
shew,  by  a  detail  of  facts  little  known,  and 
still  less  properly  appreciated,  that  the  British 
government  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of 
things  in  Europe,  with  any  safety,  make  peace 
with  Bonaparte. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  make  out 
my  proposition ;  but  a  question  has  arisen,  how 
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/,  a  private  individaal,  could  hare  it  in  my 
power  to  collect  the  facts  which  make  the 
bulk  of  this  narrative?-—!  shall  give^  the  an- 
swer.— 

My  late  publication  has,  in  some  quarters, 
raised  a  clamour  against  me. 

Who  is  this  Lewis  Goldsmith,  who  now  so 
much  reprobates  the  conduct  of  the  French 
revolution  and  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  the 
man  who  has  subdued  the  ferment  which  arose 
out  of  that  convulsion,  who  has  restored  tran- 
quillity to  his  country,  and  carried  with  glory 
faer  triumphant  eagles  to  the  extremities  of. 
continental  Europe  ? 

Is  it  not  the  same  man  who,  some  years  ago, 
was  so  enamoured  of  the  principles  of  the 
French  revolution,  that  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  book  reflecting  on  all  the  cabinets  of* 
Europe  who  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  that  revolution  ?  Is  he  not,  in  plain 
terms,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled.  The 
Crimes  of  Cabinets  f  Is  he  not  the  man  who 
for  some  time  edited  an  English  paper  called 
the  Argus^  published  under  his  inspection  in 
Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  on  every 
thing  done  by  the  administration  of  England  ? 

There  are  few  cases  in  which  a  man  can, 
without  the  imputation  of  blane,  speak  of 
himself;  there  are  same^  however,  in  which 
he  is  imperiously  called  upon  to  mi^e  himself 
the  subject  of  his  own  tale :  a  man  accused  is 
(sailed  upon  to  defend  himself,  and  he  owes 
that  defence  not  only  to  bmself^  but  to  bis 
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frieDdd,  to  his  country,  and  to  the.caose  whi^ 
he  has  undertaken  to  suppcNrt. 

It  is  true,  I  am  the  author  of  the  work 
entitled  "  The  Crimes  of  Cabincts/'~In  an* 
swer  to  this  accusation,  I  say,  that  I  do  not 
retract  one  syllable  of  the  prmcipies  I  have 
displayed  in  that  work*— I  glory  in  them,  ani 
sbsdl  ever  maintain  them  tin  the  abstract.  The 
question  is,  as  to  their  application  to  eircum- 
gtances  as  they  arise.  At  the  time  when  I 
published  that  work,  all  the  virtuous  part  of 
mankind  were  elevated  to  a  pitch  of  eathu* 
siasm  in  favour  of  the  French  revolution*  It 
was  supposed  that  the  sun  of  liberty,  which  was 
nearly  setting,  was  now  preparing  to  rise  witk 
increased  splendour  on  the  theatre  of  France. 
^  Mersey  pro/undo^  pulchriar  evenit^  was  in 
every  mouth ;  ^^  Liberty  has  been  on  the  wane 
^^  for  some  centuries  in  Europe;  but  here  is 
^  a  glorious  sun  rising  above  the  horizon  m 
^  France,  whidi  will  in  time  iliiJiminate  the 
"whole  eiirth.^' 

I  was  one  of  those  enthusiasts ;  I  felt  the 
truth  that  liberty  had  decayed,  and  that  a 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  to  crush  its  nascent 
efforts  to  restore  itself  to  its  original  splendoar. 

I  thought,  as  many  others  did,  that  France 
was  the  cradle  out  of  which  the  mighty  Her- 
coles  was  to  spring,  to  clear  the  earth  of  man* 
iters;  but  experience  has  taught  me,  that  not 
^Hercuies  but  a  Hydra^  has  been  the  off- 
ipring  of  that  convubion. 

It  is  also  true  that  I  was  the  editor  of  th« 
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paper  tolled  the  Argus ;  but  the  principles  on 
which  I  wished  to  have  it  established  being 
grossly  violated,  by  those  who  pretended  to  en- 
courage me,  I  found  it,  in  a  very  short  time, 
absolutely  necessary  to  abandon  it.  I  had  not, 
however,  the  consolation  of  doing  Ihal  as  an 
independent  man.  I  was  dismissed,  because  it 
was  seen  that  I  was  not  a^/  person  to  conduct 
such  a  paper. 

In  the  body  of  the  work  which  I  now  pre- 
sent to  the  public,  I  have  frequently  mentioned 
tfie  editor  of  the  Argus  in  the  third  person : 
that  person  is  myself.  What  I  have  said  there 
would,  of  itself,  be  sufficient  to  exculpate  me 
from  any  insinuation  against  my  patriotism, 
my  love  for  my  country,  and  my  respect  for  its 
constituted  authorities.  But  the  naked  fac^ 
of  my  having  been  the  first  editor  of  that 
paper,  having  drawn  upon  me,  from  circum- 
stances not  known,  and  consequently  not  un- 
derstood, observations  not  favourable  to  me 
as  an  Englishman,  I  feel  it  necessary,  with 
whatever  reluctance  I  have  to  speak  of  myself, 
to  give  a  correct  statement  of  my  part  in  that 
concern. 

I  had  for  some  time  been  upon  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Otto.  After  the  Peace  of  ^ 
London,  in  1801,  was  signed,  that  gentleman, 
knowing  I  wished  to  go  to  France,  gave  me 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Semonville,  at  the  Hague ;  the 
latter  gave  me  a  passport  for  Paris;  where  I  ar« 
rived  in  December,  and  remained  there  till 
the  August  following. 


I  returned  to  England,  in  the  intention  of 
establishing  a  newspaper  in  London,  which  I 
meant  to  hare  published^  three  times  a  week, 
under  the  title  of  the  Indbpbndent.  I  had  at 
the  same  time  in  contemplation  to  publish,  in 
Paris,  a  Monthly  English  Magazine.  For 
these  two  objects  I  had  come  to  England,  to 
consult  with  the  London  booksellers.  After 
three  weeks  I  returned  to  Paris. 

I  had  commenced  my  Magazine,  and  was  endea- 
vouring to  procure  subscriptions  for  my  projected 
newspaper.  I  had  published  and  put  in  circu-» 
lation  a  prospectus  of  eacb.  A  communication 
was  made  to  me  from  the  French  government; 
the  purport  was,  to  know^  whether  I  would 
publish  my  newspaper  in  Paris,  instead  of 
London ;  and  intimating,  that  if  I  would,  I 
should  be  paid  for  three  hundred  copies. 

Though  not  then  so  well  acquainted,  as  I  am 
now,  with  the  ruse  ?ind  finesse  of  the  cabinet  of 
the  Thuilleries,  I  thought  there  was  something 
insidious  in  the  proposition.  I  declined  it. 
But  I  was  sent  for  to  Talleyrand.  The  subject 
was  stated  by  him  in  distant  terms.— -I  under- 
stood him. — I  replied,  "  Je  ne  laue  pas,  et  je 
^*  ne  vends  pas,  ma  plume  pour  de  Pargent.'' 
J  "  It  is  not  my  principle  to  let  to  hire,  or  to  sell, 
^*  my  pen  for  money  *.'^ 

♦  After  I  ha'd  ceased  to  have  any  conneclion  with  the 
Argus,  on  English  Gentleman,  now  fortunately  in  London, 
was  applied  to  by  an  agent  of  this  same  Talleyrand,  to 
undertake  the  conduct  of  the  Argus,  which  be  was  told 
I  had  deserted.    He  was  offered  a  large  and  independent 
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The  reply  tras^  "  You  are  a  simpleton  (un 
«  niais).  However,  write  as  you  please ;  you 
"  shall  have  no  censor ;  you  shall  not  be  under 
^  the  restrictions  of  the  police.'' 

I  consulted  the  persons  who  had  expressed  a 
disposition  to  take  part  in  the  concern  witl^ 
me :  they  thought  I  might  safely  venture,  under 
the  assurance  of  the  minister  that  I  should  be 
left  free.  They  were  as  little  cognizant  as  I 
was,  with  the  character  of  Talleyrand,  or  of  his 
master.  I  agreed  to  publish  my  paper,  under 
the  title  of  the  Argus;  but  with  the  positive 
assurance,  that  I  should  not  be  obliged  to  in- 
sert any  articles  which  I  did  not  approve.        ^ 

A  few  hours,  however,  convinced  me  that 
I  had  put  confidence  in  declarations  as  unstable 
as  the  wind. — On  the  first  day  the  Argus  was 
published,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  mornings, 
•—I  immediately  had  a  visit  from  the  police  ; 
and  the  visits  of  these  gentlemen  are  not  very 
pleasant.      All   the   papers    not   issued  were 

salary.  His  answer  was  that  whicH  became  a  Bri(on  : 
*'  Your  master  would  not  apply  to  me,  if  he  did  not 
"^^  know  that  I  am  poor.'-'I  am  poor;  but  tell  him,  that 
**  I  was  fiom  a,  freeman  y  and  b.  freeman  I  mean  io  die. 
^*  If  I  were  to  take  the  conduct  of  that  paper,  I  should  be 
*^  obliged  to  insert  articles  which  I  could  not  approve,  , 
''  and  to  suppress  others  which  my  own  judgment  and 
*^  feelings  would  lead  me  to  insert.  I  have  heard  the 
^^  story  of  Mr.  Goldsmith,  and  I  approve  of  his  conduct, 

**  though  I  never  spoke  to  him  in  my  life." It  is  true, 

this  gentleman  hsia  never  then  spoken  to  me,  though  we 
personally  knew  each  other.  He  has  since  communicated 
to  me  this  anecdote;  and  I  appeal  to  him,  whether  all 
that  I  now  state  with  respect  to  the  Argus  be  not  true. 


seized.  It  seemed  that  'fallcyrand,  wheifaei 
from  design  to  entrap  ai\  unwarj  Englishman, 
or  from  fbrgetfulness,  in  the  soil  sleep  of  dalr 
hance  with  his  mistress,  had  omitted  to  do 
what  he  had  undertaken  to  4(>— 'to  send  the 
proper  notice  to  the  police. 

I  was,  however,  not  a  prisoner.  I  posted 
to  St.  Cloud,  and  there  found  Talleyrand; 
and,  in  consequence  of  my  representation, 
orders  were  sent  to  the  prefect  of  police  to 
permit  the  papers  to  be  distributed;  which 
was  accordingly  done,  about  two  oVlock  in  the 
afltemoon. 

V  Such  was  then  the  liberty  of  the  press  in 
Paris;  what  it  has  been  since j  and  is  now^  I 
hare  described  in  the  course  of  the  work  which 
I  now  present  to  the  public.  I  make  no  com- 
parison on  this  point  between  that  country  and 
this.  The  reader  cannot  Ikil  to  make  the 
proper  conclusion. 

Talleyrand  had  told  me,  ^^  I  might  write  as 
^  I  pleased,  and  that  I  should  have  no  censor.'* 

Four  days,  however,  had  not  elapsed  from 
the  first  publication  of  the  paper,  when  I  found 
I  was  to  be  subjected  to  the  censorship  of  a 
man  of  the  name  of  JndrS^  alias  D^Arbelle. 
It  is  diflScult,  without  descending  from  that  re- 
spect which  a  man  owes  to  himself^  to  speak^ 
in  adequate  terms,  of  persons  with  whom  he 
may  sometimes  be  unfortunately  connected. 

I  must,  however,  be  excused^  if  I  use  the 
homely  {^raseoli^  of  the  French  upon  this 
occasion.— Mr.   Jndri^  aliv^  J^MeOe^   was 
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ane  of  Talleyrand's  spies,  or,  to  speak  witlr 
more  correctness,  his  ame  damnie  *• 

I  had,  in  my  paper,  occasionally  written  in 
terms  of  respect  of  the  Englishmen  in  Paris. 
This,  it  seems,  gave  offence,  and  I  had  re- 
proofs from  this  ame  damnie  on  that  account. 

Though  it  was  promised  I  should  be  free,  I 
had  very  soon  communicated  to  me,  by  this 
vagabond,  an  article,  in  which  all  the  London 
newspaper  writers  were  attacked-f.  I  objected, 
but  I  was  obliged  to  have  it  inserted. 

Many  other  articles  were  sent ;  some  reflects 
ing  on  the  ministry  of  this  country,  and  some 
on  the  opposition.  So  far  as  I  could  oppose, 
I  if/if  oppose.  I  had  got  into  a  labyrinth,  from 
which  I  did  not  know  how  to  extricate  myself. 
Almost  every  day  I  wrote  to  Talleyrand,  or 
Hauterive,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  Mr* 
Andre,  and  of  the  breach  of  the  engagement, 
that  I  should  be  free  in  the  insertion  of  arti« 
cles.  The  paper  had  been  converted  into 
quite  another  thing  from  what  I  had  intended. 
In  the  first  projection  I  meant  it  as  a  vehicle  of 
free  discussion;  I  nieant  to  blame  where  I 
thought  censure  was  due,  to  praise  where  I 
thought  praise  was  due.     France  and  England, 

*  Literally,  his  condemned  soul,  a  man  who  mtUI  do 
every  kind  of  dirty  work. 

t  This  was  furnished  him  by  Badini^  an  Italian,  who 
writes  English  like  an  Englishman.  He  had  been  up- 
wards of  forty  years  in  England  ;  had  had  a  considerable 
share  in  the  conduct  of  a  weekly  paper  here  ;  was  sent  out 
of  the  country  under  the  Alien  Act,  and  then  attached 
biipself  to  Talleyrand,  and  got  a  situation  in  the  Argus, 
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miflfisters  and  opposition^  were  equally  indif- 
ferent to  me ;  I  meant  to  establish  a  paper 
that  should  be  politically  impartial ;  I  soon 
found  I  had  mistaken  the  place  where  I  was 
to  accomplish  this  object.  The  most  fulsome 
flattery  of  the  first  consul,  and  the  most  viru- 
lent abuse  of  his  Majesty,  and  all  the  branches 
of  the  Royal  Family  of  England,  were  impe- 
riously commanded  to  be  inserted  in  the  Argus. 

I  lost  patience  ;  I  told  Talleyrand  that  I 
would  rather  conduct  a  newspaper  at  Algiers 
than  in  Paris ;  that  I  would  sooner  break  my 
presses  than  suffer  such  infamous  articles  to 
be  inserted  in  the  Argus,  while  I  had  any  kind 
of  controul  over  it. 

This  conversation  took  place,  while  we  were 
walking  arm  in  arm  in  the  lobby  of  the  Italian 
opera  Buffa*. 

A  very  few  hours  convinced  me  of  my  in- 
discretion. 

The  next  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  Monsieur  Ragot,  styling  himself  "  Pro- 
prielaire  Edileur^^  of  the  Argus^  in  which 
he  informed  me,  that  the  Proprietors  of  that 
paper  had  determined  to  dismiss  me. 

What  has  happened  to  an  individual,  can 
seldom  be  of  much  interest  to  the  public;  but 
an  individual  has  a  right  to  do  justice  to  himself. 
Unfavourable  insinuations  have  been  issued 
against  me. 

^  I  mention  these  little  circumstances  that  they  may 
coafinn  in  the  opinion  of  sceptics^  my  more  general  as* 
lertions.  Let  Talley  mnd  deny  this  circumstance  if  he  can. 


To  vindicate  my  own  character,  and  for  that 
purpose  only,  1  become  particular  in  this 
detail. 

Monsieur  Ragot  tells  me,  ^  Some  articles 
*^  inserted  in  the  newspaper  by  ytm^^  have 


*  The  following  were  tlie  outlines  of  some  of  the  nrticles 
which  I  inserted,  and  which  were  disapproved  of: 

"  We  Jiope  a  wise,  a  prudent,  bal  above  all,  a  con- 
•*  ciliatory  administration,  like  the  present,  will  not  give 
*^  us  occasion  to  lament  the  unhappy  consequences  of  a 
^^  new  war.  Peace  ought  to  be  the  watch- word  of  every 
<<  Briton  :  reform  and  the  restoration  of  our  liberties,  both 
^  .in  Enfirland  and  Ireland,  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight 
^  of;  then  and  then  only  will  there  be  union  in  all  ranks 
**<  and  classes.  Then  may  we  defy  traitors  and  inviuiers. 
<<  Tlie  British  Constitution  will  then  be  as  strong  as 
'^  adamant,  and  not  the  universe  in  arms  will  be  Me  to 
«  prerail  against  U  r-^See  the  Argus,  No.  26.  Dec.  95 y 
1802. 

^^  We  have  often  declared,  and  now  repeat  that  d^ 
•*  claration,  that  we  are  Englishmen !  We  love  our 
^<  country,  respect  its  laws,  and  veiieraie  its  constitution, 
'^  notwithstanding  all  the  clamour  raised,  not  ohiy  against 
<*  the  Argus  as  a  newspaper,  but  against  the  individual 
'*  who  is  the. editor  of  it.  Having  made  these  observa- 
*<  tionsy  we  think  proper  to  add,  that  base  and  corrupt 
'*  roust  (hat  man's  heart  be,  who,  in  a  foreign  country, 
^  traduces  his  own.  But  it  is  not  the  country,  nor  the 
^^  Constitution  of  England,  who  form  the  subject  of  our 
**  particular  ammadv€7'sions,''*  S(c.  S(c. — See  the  Argus ^ 
*«  Jfo.  46.  Feb.  9,  180S. 

A  most  virulent  article  against  the  English  nation 
en  masse^  appeared  in  the  Gazette  de  France,  and  another 
in  a  French  newspaper,  printed  in  Paris,  called  Le  Courier 
de  Londres  et  £/«fjPfl'7'w,  the  Editor  of  which  wasMr.de 
Monttausier,  who  had  been  an  emigrant  in  this  country, 
and  a  pensioner  of  this  government,  and  who  was  many 
years  editor  of  the  French  newspaper  published  in  London, 
called  "  Le  Courier  de  Londres.^' 


^  drawn  from  the  coamelior  of  state,  Prefect 
^^  tf  Police^   reproaches,  which  we  wish   to 

To  these  articles  I  made  the  followiog  v^plj  • 
*'  To  all  these  charges  we  mean  to  ^\\i  in  a  direcl 
*^  negatur.  Whatever  may  be  our  sentiments  towards 
**  foiitical  characters,  we  never  can  nor  ever  will  hear 
^<  OUT  coantrymen  en  masse  run  down  in  such  an  un- 
'<  handsome,  unjust,  and  ungenerous  manner.  What* 
<<  ever  good  qualities  French,  Germans,  or  other  nations 
<<  possess,  we  are  well  persuaded  Englishmen;  at  large 
'*  have  the  same  claim,  and  we  venture  tosajr^  that.no 
^'  nation  on  earth  surppsses  us  in  our  Friendshiptn  This 
*'  is  a  tribute  which  all  French  emigvants  should  pay  to 
^'  the  English  nation  ;  and  here  we  b^  to  be  understood, 
'*  that  it  may  not  b^  considered  that  it  was  owing  to  party 
'*  motives  that  the  numerous  French  emigrants  were  reoeiv- 
'^  ed  in  English  families :  no !  it  prooemed  from  generous 
'*  ^Ifl^pothy  and  benevolence.  But,  as  ingratitude  is  the 
*'  order  of  the  day,  in  almost  every  corner  of  the  world, 
*'  we  are  inclined  to  think,  tbat  the  hdif  writer  in  the 
*'  Gazette  de  France,  is  most  likely  a  returned  emigrant 
'*  himself.  In  fact,  he  would  ntH  be  the  only  one,  who,  after 
"  having  received  every  kindness  in  England,  on  retnrn- 
"  ing  to  France,  has  become  the  most  inveterate  enemy, 
*'  not  only  of  the  Government  of  England,  but  of  indi* 
**  dividualSf  froni^  wliora  they  hftve  experienced  acts  of 
**  kindness.  One  person  in  particular,  after  having 
'*  been  tolerated  in  England  for  several  years,  where  he 
*^  was  supported  by  our  government,  and  met  with  every 
^^  encouragement  from  individuals ;  no  sooner  had  per* 
••  mission  to  return  to  France,  than  the  very  first  thing  he 
**  did,  was  to  publish  a  Prospectus  for  his  intended  pub- 
"  lication,  containing  mosi  bitter  refections  on  the 
**  English  nation  at  large.'*— See  the  Argus.  No.  42.  3ls£ 
Jan.  1803. 

Several  years  ago,  when  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  re- 
called  from  his  Government  at  Gibraltar,  on  account  of 
some  disturbances  about  the  wine  houses,  several  English 
newspapers  contained  some  severe  animadversbns  on  the 
conduct  of  his  R.  H.  The  Paris  newspapers  not  only 
copied  those  articles,  but  were  very  scurrilous  against  the 
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^^  avoid  for  the  future;  and  the  formal  de* 
^^  claration  which  you  made  to  us  yesterday, 
^^  that  you  would  not  yic;ld  to  any  of  the 
^^  observations  which  it  was  thought  proper  to 
^^  make  to  you,  on  the  nature  or  suitable- 
**  ness  of  those  articles,  being  altogether 
*'  incompatible  with  the  irUenlions  of  the  pro- 
"  prietors  of  the  Argus ;  I  have  the  honour 
•^  to  inform  you,  that  we  have  provided  our- 
^^  selves  with  other  editors,  and  that  hence- 
*^  forth  your  presence  at  the  office  will  be  dis- 
**  pensed  with :"  he  then  goes  on  to  inform 
me,  that  if  I  did  not  take  this  hint,  I  should 
be  arrested,  &c. 

Duke :  in  conftequence  of  which  I  wrote  the  following 
article,  and  which  very  much  displeased  the  French  go- 
yernment  :— 

^*  Whether,  and  what  degree  of  blame  attaches  to  the 
'<  Duke,  in  the  affair  of  the  late  nnfortunate  mutiny  at 
"  Gibraltar^  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  But  if  the 
*^  accounts  from  that  place  are  correct,  that  the  disturb- 
**  ances  took  place,  in  consequence  of  his  Royal  Hi^h- 
"  ness  shutting  up  the  wine  houses^  we  have  no  be- 
**  sitation  in  saying,  that,  so  far  from  blame,  the  Duke 
"  is  entitled  to  llie  highest  praise;  and  if  ministers  wish 
^^  tbe  wine  houses  to  remain  open  in  Gibraltar^  we 
'*  accuse  them  of  being  partners  in  the  job.  For  it  is  well 
*^  known,  that  the  duty  which  the  wine  houses  at  Gibraltar 
**  pay  to  the  governor  for  tlieir  licence,  amounts 
"  to  more  than  the  King's  pay^  consequently  every 
*•  Goternor  hitherto  found  it  his  interest  to  encou- 
*'  rage  intoxication  ;  for  if  soldiers  were  not  to  spend  so 
<*  much  in  those  houses  as  they  do,  the  landlords  could 
"  not  afford  to  pay  such  an  enormous  duty  for  their 
"  licence.  The  Duke,  most  likely  wishing  to  put  a 
**  stop  to  such  a  disgraceful  unsoldier4ike  and  ungentle^ 
^^  ma7i1y  source  of  emolument,  his  virtuous  interference 
*^  ipay  have  occasioned  a  tumult  amongst  the  soldiers."— 
See  Argus,  No.  45.  Feb.  7,  1803.       ' 
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I  hare  the  letter  now  in  my  possession — b, 
curious  composition  it  is ;  but  I  followed  the 
advice  suggested  in  it;  I  no  longer  appeared 
at  the  Bureau  de  U Argus.  \  had  begun  to 
feel  the  nature  of  the  pestilential  air  in  which 
I  had  been  breathing:  but  I  had  breathed  it 
too  long  ;  retreat  did  not  give  me  safety.  I 
had  published  only  49  numbers,  which,  at  3 
a  week,  make  the  time  I  was  concerned  in  the 
publication,  not  quite  four  calendar  months. 

I  felt  myself  in  the  situation  of  ^^  Zadig^^^ 
described  by  Voltaire  in  his  Book  of  Fate; 
I  was  accused  by  persons  on  this  side  of  the 
channel,  of  being  a  partizan  of  France,  and  on 
the  other  side,  of  being  in  the  interest  of 
England  *;  i  was,  in  fact,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  I  meant  to  be  impartial ;  I  was  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  Experience  has  taught 
me  that  this  was  a  false  philosophy :  I  have 


*  In  the  year  1805,  I  commenced  a  translation  into 
French  of  Bmckstone's  Commentaries,  i^hich  was  to  have 
been  dedicated  by  permission  to  CambacMs.  I  had  pro- 
spectuses printed  and  circulated,  and  inserted  in  the  Mo- 
nileurt:  shortly  after,  I  received  a  hint  from  Fouche^ 
that  if  I  attempted  to  publish  my  translation,  I  should  be 
seat  to  Charenton  (a  receptacle  for  lunatics).  Such  were 
the  orders  of  Napoleon  the  Great !  Would  a  man  dis* 
aflfected  io  the  Laws  and  Constitution  of  England,  have 
selected  Blackstone  as  the  means  of  displaying  bis  dis- 
aftction,  by  clothing  that  writer  in  a  distinguished  French 
dress? 


+  See  the  Moniteur  of  September  1805. 
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learned  to  recognize  the  truth  of  Pope's  ob- 
serration  that, 


a 


*'  Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  he  will  embrace ; 
<<  His  country  next;  and  nbxt  all  human  race/* 

The  very  next  number  of  the  Argus,  after 
I  had  ceased  to  conduct  it,  contained  indecent 
remarks  on  his  Majesty,  the  Princes,  &c.     I 
then  thought  fit  to  wait  on  the  English  minister, 
to  explain  to  him,  not  only  in  what  situation 
I  then  was,  but  how  I  had  been  circumstanced 
before.     I  had  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  him, 
that  no  personal  blame  was  imputable  to  me 
for  any  offensive  article  that  might  hare  ap- 
peared in  the  paper  during  the  time  I  was 
Gonfiected  with  it ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
my  resistance  to  the  insertion  of  such  articles 
was  the  cause  of  my  being  excluded  from  the 
concern.     I  told  his  Lordship,  however,  that 
if  he  thought  I  had  acted  wrong,  in  having 
engaged  in  it  in  the  first  instance,  I  was  ready 
to  constitute  myself  his  Lordship's  prisoner. 
With  that  urbanity  which  characterizes  a  Bri- 
tish nobleman,  he  excused  my  indiscretion,  on 
account  of  my  inexperience  in  life^,  and  said, 
that,  in  case  I  should  return  to  England,  he 
would  represent  my  case  to  government  in  the 
most  favourable  light. 

The  attacks  against  the  English  government, 
and  every  thing  that  was  English,  increased  in 
rinilence  in  every  succeeding  puUicatien-f. 

^  I  was  then  only  twenty-seven  years  of  affe. 

t  Here  I  must  observe,  in  justice  to  tne  man  who 
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About  this  time,  the  case  of  Peltier^  for  a 
libel  on  Bonaparte,  stood  for  trial  in  the  Court 
of  King^s  Bench.  This  mode  of  trial,  by  a 
jury  of  the  country,  did  not  well  accord  with 
the  First  ConsuPs  ideas  of  government.  He 
was  Ibnd  of  summary  justice,  or,  if  my  reader 
please,  summary  mjustice.  He  had  required 
that  Peltier  should  be  delivered  up  to  him; 
and  he  now  thought  he  had  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  inducing  the  British  government 
to  do  that  from  convenience^  which  they  hiid 
refused  upon  the  best  principles  of  law.  He 
did  not  know,  and  can  never  understand^  the 
principles  of  our  constitution^  and  the  honour* 
able  and  independent  character  of  the  men 
who  are,  at  all  times,  even  amid  the  conflict  of 
contending  political  parties,  entrusted  with  the 
administration. 

He  thought  he  had  now  a  fair  opportunity 
of  offering  an  equivalent  for  Peltiers  he  sup- 
posed that  the  English  government  must  ne- 
cessarily be  offended  with  me^  on  account  of 
the  obnoxious  articles  which,  by  his  imperious 
commands,  I  had  been  compelled  to  admit 
into  my  paper.     What  that  government  should 

succeeded  me  in  the  superintendance  of  the  paper,  that 
be  was  by  force  compelled  to  undertake  the  task;  that 
he  disapproved  of  the  obnoxious  articles ;  that,  when  the 
>prar  broke  out,  he  resigned  his  situatioa;  that  for  this 
cause  he  was  arrested  as  a  prisoner  of  war;  sent  first  to 
Fotttainbleau,  next  to  Verdun,  and  then  to  Bitche,  where 
he  was  ooafiaed  for  three  years  in  a  cell,  almost  naked* 
and  fed  on  br«id  and  water.  Very  lately  he  was  sent  to 
the  iSpSi  at  Saar-Louis. 
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decide  on  my  case,  was  of  no  importance  to 
him;  but  the  possession  of  the  person  of  Pel- 
tier  would  satisfy  his  vengeance. 

To  pave  the  way  for  this  projected  exchange 
of  victims,  the  following  article  was  inserted  in 
all  the  Paris  papers,  about  a  month  after  I  had 
ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  Argus. 

"  The  French  government  have  reason  to 
^^  be  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  English 
^'  government,  in  regard  to  Peltier.  The  mi- 
^^  nisters  of  that  country,  instead  of  availing 
"themselves  of ^ the  power  which  they  have 
^^  under  the  Alien  Act,  of  sending  an  ob- 
^^  noxious  foreigner  out  of  the  country,  have 
^^  thought  proper  to  have  the  libel  discussed 
*'  in  a  court  of  justice,  cimtrary  to  the  wishes 
^^  of  the  First  Consul.  Let  us  contrast  this 
"  conduct  with  thai  of  the  First  Consul. 

^^  Some  time  ago^  an  English  paper  was 
^'  established  here^  entitled  the  Argus.  The 
^^  editor  was  a  disaffected  man^  and  not  having 
"  ceased  to  insert  libels  against  his  king  and 
"  coimiry^  the  French  gooemment  hus  thought 
^^  proper  to  prevent  his  continuing  to  be  the 
"  editor  of  that  paper ^'^ 

Such  a  wicked  falsehood,  such  a  malignant 
attack  upon  the  character  of  a  devoted  victim, 
has  hardly  ever  been  made,  even  by  a  private 
assassin.  What  shall  be  said  of  a  govern^ 
ment^  which  asserted  such  a  falsehood^  and 
made  such  an  attack  ? 

The  reader,  who  may  have  attended  to  the 
preceding  narrative,  will  easily  see  the  false- 


hood  of  the  assertion,  and  the  malignity  of  the 
attack.  But  I  must  be  excused  in  making  one 
or  two  remarks.  Jt  is  true,  that  I  was  the 
Bditor  of  the  Argus ;  it  is  true,  that,  while  I 
was  in  that  situation,  some  articles  of  an  ob- 
noxious nature  against  the  English  govern*' 
meat,  and  the  whole  system  of  English  policy, 
were  inserted  in  that  paper,  though  not  one 
against  the  English  monarchy  or  any  branch  of 
the  royal  famUy.  But  it  is  not  true,  that  I  was 
dismissed  from  the  situation  of  editor,  because 
of  these  articles.  It  is,  on  the  contrary^  true, 
Uiat  i  was  dismissed  because  I  had,  on  all  oo 
casioQs,  strenuously  opposed  the  insertion  of 
them,  and  had  almost  peremptorily  refused  to 
permit  the  iMcrtion  of  any  more  articles  of  the 
same  or  a  similar  kind* 

This  attack  naturally  attracted  my  attention, 
and  exeited  my  indignation.  I  felt  myself 
called  upon  for  self-defence.  I  wrote  to  the 
editors  of  all  the  French  newspapers  in  Paris; 
leomfrfuned  of  the  statement  they  had  given, 
and  requested  them  to  correct  it ;  but,  at  all 
^ents,  to  state  what  was  the  fact,  that  I  had 
ceased  to  hare  any  connection  with  the  Argus, 
frrai  the  49ch  Number. 

My  refiilatim  of  the  charge  was  not  inserted 
ia  any  paper ;  but  the  editor  of  one  had  the 
WMy  and  the  botdnos  to  say,  that  ^^  the 
^artide  against  me  was  qficiat^^"^  in  other 

*  "  X*  SO  Mar$^  1803»— Afofwiwr,  Je  vais  nCempresser 
"  *  tSparer  autani  qu'il  est  tn  nun  Z'crrcur  que  faipu 
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words,  inserted  by  command.  Most  of  the 
other  journals,  as  well  as  this,  went  the  length 
of  saying,  in  the  form  of  an  adyertisemeiit, 
that  ^^  Mn  Goldsmith  informs  us,  that  he  has 
"no  longer  any  concern  with  the  Akgus, 
"  since  the  49th  Number,  and  that  none  of 
^^  the  articles  which  have  appeared  in  that 
^^  paper  since  that  time  ought  to  be  attributed 
«  to  him." 

To  render  this  narrative  of  my  own  case  irt^ 
telligible,  I  must  recur  to  the  period  when  the 
official  article  appeared  against  mCt 

The  next  day  after  that  attack,.^  man  from 
the  police  ciame  to  inform  me,  that  the  prefect 
wished  to  communicate  something  to  me,  and 
that  for  that  purpose  ht  waited  for  me,  in  hia 
cabinet.     I  had  been  long  enough  in  Paris  to 

"  cammeUred  votreigard;  je rCaipas deraisondetherehtr 
"  a  vous  causer  le  moindre  desagriment.  Permettez  moi 
*^  seulement  de  vous  observer  que  le  but  du  passage  dont  vous 
**  vous  plaignexy  itait  de  mettre  en  opposition  la  conduitc 
^'  dugouvcmement  Frangais^avec  celle  du  gauvememeni 
**  Anglais^  pour-  en  inferer  une  grande  d^rmee  d 
"  Vavantase  du  premier;  et  gu'ainsi  U  me  sera  difficile 
"  de  concuier,  ce  qui  a  iti  dity  avec  Fobjet  de  votre  r^ 
'?  damation. 

**  Dans  tous  les  cos,  Monsieur  Je  suis  hien,fdch6  d'aveir^ 
"  laiss6  entrer  dans  la  Gazette  une  phrase  qui  parait  voust 
*'  con{rarier.  Je  connais  les  igards  qu*on  doit  a  tous  les 
<«  particuliers  sur  tout  d  ceux  qui  commie  vous^joigneni 
*^  a  unmSrite  distingui^^aoaniagey  car  e'en  esiun  dfa^ 
^  *  valoiry  d*eprouver  des  injustices  et  d*avoir  raison^  ^c. 
(Signed)  "  Bellmarb, 
«  Propriaaire  redacteur  de  la  Qazett^  dc  France.'^ 

The  same  Mr.  Bellmare  is  now  commiasaiy  general  of 
jpolice  at  Antwerp.  ^ 


nncleistahd  the  real  meaning  of  this  kind  of 
d?il- invitation*  I  asked  the  man,  whether  I 
should  take  a  change  of  linen  with  me?— 
'*  No^  Sir,  that  is  not  necessary.'' 

I  hastened  to  the  police ;  but,  on  my  arrival, 
I  found  I  had  not  misconjectured  the  object  of 
the  invitation.  I  was  not  conducted  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  thp  prefSt  dans  son 
cabinet^  but  introduced  to  a  citizen  of  the 
name  of  Bertrand,  who  was  a  chef  de  division^ 
a  person  lAder  the  prefi^t,  as  the  first  clerk  of 
one  branch  of  the  grand  system  of  police.  This 
man's  department  was  that  of  espionage.^  1 
am  glad  there  exists  not,  and  I  am  confident 
there  never  can  exist,  such  an  institution  in 
England.  Let  ttiat  word,  and  the  thing  it 
denotes,  never  be  introduced  into  this  coun« 
try. 

I  am  not  now  writing  in  French ;  if  I  were, 
the  dialogue  I  am  now  going  to  introduce, 
would  be  much  more  interesting  to  those  who 
understand  that  language  ;  but  I  write  for  plain 
English  readers,  and  therefore  1  give'the  con- 
versation thus ;« — 

B.  "  Sir,  you  must  quit  the  French  territory 
*'  in  eight  and  forty  hours.  You  are  to  be 
'*  conducted  by  gens  iParmes  from  post  to 
"  post  *,  and  remain  in  prison  till  we  can 
" send  you  off*"-  «    I  was  to  quit  the  French 

♦  *^  De  brigade  en  hrigadcy^  sometimes  two  or  three 
leagues  distant  from  one  another. 
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territory  in  forty-eight  hours,  but  I  was  to 
remaia  in  prison  till  they  could  send  me 
offll  ' 

Were  I  not  now  stating  my  own  case,  as 
a  part  ^  thai  system  which  nom  prevails  in 
France^  1  should  feel  it  unworthy  of  me  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  reader  upon  so 
humble  an  indiyidual  as  myself;  but  I  am 
upon  my  defence,  against  insinuations  which 
haye  been  cast  upon  me,  and  I  know  no  better 
way  of  refuting  them  than  that  of  stating  plain 
facts,  however  trivial  and  minute. 

I  was  hurried  to  a  dungeon,  from^  which  the 
light  of  Heaven  was  exciuded*~a  bundle  of 
straw  my  bed,  and  the  imperious  caUs  of  nature 
to  be  obeyed  in  a  corner  ^f  that  miserable 
hole. 

In  this  situation,  I  continued  from  Saturday 
morning  till  Monday  morning. 

About  five  o'clock,  just  about  day*break,  in 
the  month  of  April,  I  was  dragged  from  my 
dungeon,  and  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
Citizen  Bertand. 

B.  ^^  Well,  Citizen,  have  you  any  money?'' 

6.  ^^  If,  by  having  money,  you  mean  to 
^^  ascertain,  whether  I  have  enough  to  give  you 
^^  as  the  purchase  of  my  release,  I  think  I  am 
^^  not  rich  enough  for  that;  but  if  you  mean, 
^^  whether  I  can  command  enough  to  enable 
^^  me  to  subsist  comfortably  in  prison  for  a 
^*  time,  I  say,  yes." 

B«  **  You  hjtve  nearly  guessed  it,  Citizen,    If 
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"  you  Aaz)e  money,  you  may  trarel  in  any  way 
"  you  please  to  the  frontiers ;  and  I  can  give 
^^  you  a  man  of  the  police,  dressed  (en  habU 
*  bourgeois)  as  an  ordinary  person,  provided 
"  you  sign  a  paper  that  you  will  defray  his 
**  eicpenses  there  and  back ;  otherwise,  you 
^  must  trayel  on  foot,  accompanied  by  gens 
^  d'armes,  and  sleep  eyery  night  in  pri- 
"  son." 

G.  "  Citizen  Bertrand,  I  think  the  least  your 
"  government  ought  to  do,  would  be,  to  pay 
"  me  that  for  which  I  have  a  legal  claim,  be- 

^  fore  I  shall  be  sent  away.'' No  answer 

from  Monsieur  Bertrand— a  silence  of  some 

time. *'  However,  Citoyen  Bertrand,  I  agree 

^  to  pay  the  expenses  of  your  messenger ;  bat 
^  I  should  like  to  know  whither  I  am  to  be 
^scnt?'' 

B.  ^^  To  your  own  country ;  and  you  have 
"  the  choice  of  Calais,  Dieppe,  or  Havre." 

G.  "  Then,  having  the  liberty  of  choice  *, 
"  I  prefer  Dieppe,  because  the  journey  by 
**  land  is  the  least  expensive.'' 

Thus  ended  the  dialogue  between  Citizen 
Bertrand  and  me ;  and  such  was  the  manner 

*  Observe,  reader,  this  Tvas  in  the  time  of  profound 
peace.  I  bad  given  no  real  offence  to  the  French  go- 
vcmment;  I  bad  not  libelled  Mai/  but  I  bad  refusedio 
be  the  ixifttranient  of  libelling  the  government  of  my  own 
countrj.  No  doubt,  this  Mas  considered  as  an  offence ; 
and,  in  order  to  expiate  so  heinous  a  refusal,  the  law  of 
ckiUzed  nations  was  violated  in  my  person. 

c  3 
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in  which  the  prefect  of  police  received  me  in 
his  cabinet. 

The  man  who  was  to  attend  me,  was  to 
conduct  me  to  my  lodgings,  and  superintend 
the  packing  up  of  my  trunks ;  and,  if  I  should 
advance  ten  paces  before  him,  he  was  to  blow 
my  brains  out.  Hearing  these  instructions,  it 
may  easily  be  conceived,  that  I  was  not  disposed 
to  walk  ten  paces  before  my  A^gus. 

In  two  hours  we  were  on  the  road  to  Dieppe 
'— we  arrived;  I  remained  there  thirty-six 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  I  was  put  on  board 
a  packet,  with  about  twenty  passengers,  fw 
Brighton.  We  had  just  cleared  the  harbour, 
when  a  sigqal  was  made  from  the  outer  fort, 
for  the  packet  to  bring  to — ^this  was  obeyed* 
At  seven  o^clock  in  the  evening  we  reached 
the  quau  It  was  crowded  with  people,  among 
whom  I  distinguished  my  man  of  the  police . 
waving  his  hat. 

This  produced  in  my  mind  a  vague  idea,' 
that  /might  be  the  object  of  the  signal.  My 
conjecture  was  soon  converted  into  certainty. 
A  gentleman,  whom  I  had  remarked  from  his 
dress  and  manner,  required  the  captain  to  de* 
sire  one  of  his  passengers,  a  Monsieur  Gold- 
smith, to  come  on  shore. — It  was  the  sous- 
prefet  of  Dieppe. — 1  immediately  leaped  on 
shore.  The  sous-prefSt  politely  requested  me 
to  listen  to  a  letter,  which  he  had  just  received 
by  a  special  courier  from  the  Grand  Jugs. 
This  magistrate  was  at  that  time  minister  of 
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poiiee;  the  two  offices  hare  since  been  sepa«> 
rated.  They  were  at  first  united,  rrom  a  mo- 
tive of  economy;  but  Napoleon  imagined,  that 
two  snch  offices  would  render  one  man  top 
powerful,  and  therefore  he  has  since  Beparated 
them.  He  has  concentrated  in  his  own  person 
all  the  powers  of  the  state;  these  are  not  too 
much  for  him  to  possess;  but  a  subordinate 
functionary  must  have  as  little  power  as  pos-^ 
siUe*  All  his  ministers  are  reduced  to  the 
ablation  of  first  clerks  in  an  office.  ^^  Omnia 
^^ per  se^^  is  one  maxim  with  him;  but  he 
\m  aoerlaoked^  or  forgotten^  or  excluded^  the 
cor-relative,  ^^  Bespondiat  superior .^^ 

The  letter  was  to  this  effect. — I  give  it  not 
in  French,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  fatigue 
the  English  reader.^ — I  have  it  in  the  original, 
but  I  give  it  in  a  translation : — 

'^  The  grand  judge,  minister  of  justice,  to 
*'  the  sous-prefSt  of  Dieppe. 

^*  I  inform  you,  citizen,  that  the  order  given 
^^  to  Mr.  Goldsmith,  an  Englishman,  to  quit 
^^  France  is  provisionalit/  suspended ;  he  teas 
"  to  be  conducted  to  Dieppe,  to  be  put  on 
"  board  of  ship  there.  I  charge  you  to  notify 
'^  to  him  immediately  my  decision.  You  will 
"  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  letter  by  the 
"  courier  whom  1  send  to  you,  &c.  Regmbr.^' 
It  was  impossible  for  me  to  anticipate  .  my 
fate:  fear  prevailed.  I  had,  froni  |]A04q$t  mo- 
tives to  my  own  country,  given  offence  to  the 
government  of  Bonaparte^    I  anticipated  that 

c  4 
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f  was  to  Ibe  restored  to  mj  dangeon.  I  was, 
howcTer,  congratulated  by  all  the  eonstituted 
authorities,  as  they  arc  called.  They  told  me, 
that  the  First  Consul  certainly  meant  jto  be  my 
friend :  but  this  was  not  very  well  confirmed  by 
the  ecstacy  expressed  by  the  man  of  the  police, 
who  rejoiced,  as  he  said,  at  my  deliveraaoe,  be» 
cause,  if  /  had  sailed,  he  should  have  been  the 
victim.  To  the  under  prefect  I  expressed,  a  wish 
to  return  home,  and  that  he  would  do  me  a 
favour  if  Jie  would  permit  me  to  re-embark. 
I  felt  strongly  the  force  of  Villi's  obsernttioii 

«  Timeo  Danaos  ETdona  feientcs." 

My  intreaties  were  t>f  no  arail— to  Paris  1 
was  obliged  to  go.  TTtere  I  learned  the  grand 
secret.  Bonaparte  wished  to  have  Peltier  in 
his  possession,  and,  to  obtain  that  object,  he 
wished  to  give  up  me.  He  was  under  a  mis- 
take; he  thought  that  the  government  of 
England  was  like  that  of  France ;  that  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  that,  it  was  quite  suf- 
ficient to  accuse  a  man  of  an  offence  to  have 
him  condemned. 

The  First  Consul  was,  however,  disconcerted 
in  his  plan,  by  the  following  circumstances. 
The  advertisement,  by  which  I  made  known 
that  the  oflensive  articles  in  the  Argus  were 
not  to  be  imputed  to  me,  appeared  the  next 
day  after  I  had  left  Paris;  and,  in  conse. 
quence  of  this,    he  probably  knew  that  the 


Etiglish  ambassador  was  apprized  of  every 
thing  that  had  happened  to  me.  I  was,  there- 
fore,  no  longer  considered'  as  a  suflkient  offer- 
ing to  the  English  goyemment,  in  exchange 
for  Peltier.  His  conduct  towards  me  might  be 
exposed  in  its  true  light,  and  he  might  lose  in 
the  opinion  of  those  in  this  country,  who  had 
been  seduced  into  an  admiration  of  his  charac- 
ter. He  therefore  changed  his  plan,  and  or^ 
dered  me  to  be  brought  back. 

I  had  had  disputes  with  Talleyrand  about 
the  conduct  of  the  Argus;  and  the  subsequent 
treatment  I  received  was  imputed  to  his  per- 
sonal enmity  to  me  on  that  account ;  and  it 
was  propagated  in  Paris,  that  he  had  sent  me 
off,  of  his  own  authority,  without  communis 
cation  with  his  master :  but  I  am  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  that  master,  to 
suppose  that  any  of  his  ministers,  even  Tal- 
leyrand himself,  who  vras  then  called  his  right- 
hand  man,  would  have  ventured  to  do  such  an 
.  act  without  his  approbation.  I  believe  the 
truth  to  be,  that  the  representations  Talleyrand 
had  made  to  him  of  my  refractory  disposition, 
with  respect  to  the  obnoxious  articles  which 
had  been  submitted  to  me,  while  I  had  the 
nominal  conduct  of  the  Ai^s,  induced  Bona- 
parte to  order  me  to  be  sent  to  England,  in  the 
hope,  that  the  misrepresentation  he  should 
cause  to  be  made,  would  induce  the  English 
gomerameiit  to  send  him  Peltier  in  exchange. 
But  when  he  found,  from  my  advertisement, 
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that  he  was  not  likely  to  socceed  in  that  object^ 
he  affected  to  fly  into  a  rage ;  abused  TaHey- 
rand  for  having  taken  upon  himself  to  send 
me  off  without  his  authority,  and  gave  positive 
orders  for  my  immediate  return. 

1  was  now  in  Paris,  it  is  true,  and  without 
any  visible  restraint.  A  month,  however, 
had  hardly  elapsed,  when  a  decree  was  issued 
for  the  arrest,  in  the  character  of  prisoners  of 
war,  of  all  the  Englishmen  in  Paris,  and  all 
over  France.  I  was,  of  course,  alarmed.  I 
found,  however,  I  was  not  included  in  the 
.list*  I  knew  of  no  precise  reason  for  this; 
but  I  guessed  that  it  arose  from  a  sense  of 
decency,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
.  I  had  been  so  lately  treated. 
•  I  was  without  employment — ^without  the 
means  of  supporting  myself  and  family.  Ne« 
cessity,  it  has  been  said,  has  no  law.*— -In  that 
necessity  I  found  resource.  From  my  pursuits 
in  England,  I  had  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  law  in  general  i  and  I  had,  during  my  re- 
sidence in  Paris,  not  been  idle:  I  had  made 
myself  acquainted  with  the  constitution  and 
practice  of  the  French  courts.  I  was  acquaint-^ 
ed  with  several  modern  languages,  and  not 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  ancient  which  are 
most  useful  in  modern  times.  I  became  a  law 
agent  and  a  smom  translator  *. 

*  N.  B.  This  is  a  profession  of  oonsidarable  respecta- 
bilitjr  in  France*    It  by  no  means  assimilates  to  the  cha- 
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This  gaye  me  access  to  the  first  persons  in 
oflBce,  and  enabled  me  to  acquire  that  infor« 
mation  ^hich  I  now  communicate  to  the 
public. 

I  communicate  it  without  breach  of  con« 
fidence.     I  acquired  it  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  conversation,  and  in  the  course  of  reading, 
to  which  I  was  led  by  my  profession •     I  have 
not  stated  one  fact,  of  the  truth  of  which  I 
do  not  feel  convinced.     Some  are,  it  is  true, 
but  private  anecdotes,  for  the  audienticity  of 
which  I  can  only  offer  my  mn  personal  credit. 
In  some  instances,  I  can  only  follow  the  ex« 
ample  of  Herodotus^  and  say,    ^^  that  I  have 
"  been  told  by  good  authority;''  in  others,  I 
can  say  with  Mneas^  ^^  quarum  pars  magna 
**  fui.'' — The  greater  part  is  supported  by  do- 
cuments in  my  possession,    both  written  and 
printed^   which  I   am   ready   to   produce,    if 
called   upon  for   that  purpose.      The  reader 
will  find,  that  I  have  not  been  sparing  of  my 
colours^    and    that    I    have    given    to    public 

DSLINQUENCY    A    PUBLIC    PORTRAIT. 

Thus  much  I  have  thou^ght  fit  to  say,  for  the- 
purpose  of  refuting  the  calumnies  that'  have 
been  propagated  against  me,  as  the  Editor  of 
the  Argus. 


racier  of  a  man  ^ho  happens,  by  chance,  to  be  called 
upon,  to  fii^erpre/  for  a  foreigner,  la  a  court  of  justice 
in  England  ;  it  rather  resembles  the  profession  of  aa 
admitted  NoUurj  Public  in  Iioadon. 
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On  that  point  I  hope  I  staiid,  Rbct05  in  Curia, 

I  must  now  say  something  with  respect  to 
the  nature  and  object  of  the  work  which  I  now 
present  to  the  public. — When  I  first  projected 
It,  I  had  only  in  view  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  ''  Whether  Great  Britain  could  ever 
•*  with  Safety  make  Peace  with  Bonaparte?^ 
^nd  I  announced  this  intention  in  an  adver- 
tisement annexed  to  my  last  publication  ;  but, 
when  I  came  to  look  at  my  materials,  I  found 
that  title  was  too  narrow  for  the  subject  I  had 
to  treat,  and  therefore  I  have  adopted  another 
title,  more  appropriate  to  the  work. 

I  have  divided  it  into  sections,  each  distinct 
in  its  object,  yet  making  an  essential  part  of 
the  whole. 

I  have  followed  a  chronological  order,  so  far 
as  the  connection  of  the  subject  would  admit. 

I  begin  with  a  sketch  of  the  Freftch  Revo- 
lution, describing  its  character,  causes,  and 
results;  then  follow  accounts  of  the  different 
ephemeral  governments,  which  preceded  and 
paved  the  way  to  the  usurpation  of  Bonaparte. 

I  then  revert  back  to  his  private  history, 
before  he  assumed  the  supreme  authority,  ia 
order  to  shew,  how  little  dependence  is  to  be 
reposed  in  his  professions  or  declarations;  in 
short,  to  shew  that  he  hsis,  through  his  whole 
life,  been  consistent  in  perfidy  and  crime. 

Next  follows  an  account  of  his  internal  go« 
Tcrnraent,  and  the  actual  state  of  France ; 
which,    1  believe,   will  be   found  to   contain 
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oiore  Diioute  and  correct  iDformation  than  hmi^ 
hitherto  been  presented  to  the  English  reader. 

The  history  and  elucidation  of  his  conduct  to 
foreign  powers,  constitute  the  principal  part  of 
the  work,  and,  I  think,  completely  proye  the 
proposition  which  I  had  undertaken  to  demon* 
strate,  ^^  That  Great  Britain  cannot  safely  make 
^  Peace  with  Bonaparte.'^ — ^1  think  it  will  be 
read  with  some  interest.  It  contains  facts  not 
generally  known. 

I  have  added  an  Appendix,  containing  ma- 
terials which  will^enable  the  reader  to  form  his 
judgment,  not  only  wij;h  respect  to  the  truth 
of  some  of  the  facts  which  I  have  stated  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  but  of  the  characters  of  the 
various  personages  whom  I  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  bring  into  revieife,  and  who  belong 
to  the  family  and  government  of  Bonaparte. 

Though  I  am  aware,  that  a  great  deal  has 
already  been  published,  in  the  way  of  biogra- 
phy, of  the  different  personages  who  compose 
the  mock  court  of  St.  Cloudy  I  have  yet  found 
myself  able  to  give  biographical  anecdotes, 
which  I  kfww  to  be  facts^  and  which  are  not 
generally  known.  I  believe,  no  person  who 
knew  me  during  my  eight  years  residence 
in  Paris,  can  doubt  of  my  having  had  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  most  correct  infor« 
mation,  of  almost  every  thing  which  occurred 
in  that  capital.  Every  day,  every  hour,  I 
was  in  the  habits  of  seeing  persons  who  had 
the  means  of  giving  me  information,  not  only 
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on  the  present  state  of  aSiairs,  but  <m  past  oo- 
currences.  All  that  I  hope  is,  that  this  publi- 
cation will  contribute,  in  some  degree,  to  abate 
thai  enthusiasm,  which  some  politicians  of  this 
country  entertain  for  the  present  ruler  of  France. 
If  I  succeed  in  that^  I  will  thi/ik  myself  amply 
rewarded  for  all  my  labours,  past  sufferings,^ 
and  sacrifices. 


I.EWIS  GOLDSMITH, 


London,  \sl  Oct, 

mo. 


SECRET  HISTORY,  &c- 


INTRODUCTION. 

WHEN  I  undertook  the  task  of  writing  the 
Secret  History  of  the  Cabinet  of  Bonaparte,  the  ob- 
ject I  had  principally  in  view,  was  the  discussion 
of  the  grand  question^  Whether  Great  Britaiic 

CAil     EYER     BE    AT    PeACE    WITH    THE    PRESENT 

Ruler  op  France  ? 

In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  this  is  a  most 
important  question.     The  different  nations  of  the 
Contioent    have    lost    their  independence;  either 
their  sovereigns  have  been  reduced  by  this  man  to 
a  state  of  vassalage,  or,  they  have  received  new 
masters  of  his  appointment,  and  subservient  to  his 
nod,  and  whom  he  may  remote  at  his  pleasure. 
It  ought  not  to  surprise  any  man,  who  attends  to 
the  progress  of  events,  within  the  last  seven  years, 
that  not  only  the  old  sovereigns,  who,  from  tem- 
porary political  motives,  have  been  permitted  to 
retain  the  shadow  of  their  sceptres,  but  tliose  newly 
created,  should  all  sink  into  annihilation,  when  the 
despot  shall  think  it  convenient  to  put  such  his 
determination  into  execution. 

The  well-directed  efforts  of  the  united  kingdoms 
can  alone  avert  this  direful  calamity  to  the  human 
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race:  the  independence  of  these  islands  themselres 
depends  on  those  efforts.  Do  thej  wish  to  retain 
their  independence  ?  If  they  do^  can  they  ever 
make  peace  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte? 

Previous  to  the  discussion  of  this  question^  it  will 
he  necessary  to  take  a  cursory  review  of  the  French 
Revolution:  a  Revolution  which  will  not  soon  be 
effaced  from  the  memory  of  man^  and  which  will 
long/  very  long,  have  an  influence  on  the  destinies 
of  this  part  of  the  globe^  perhaps  in  its  conse^ 
quencesy  over  those  of  the  whole  human  race-*-*we 
can  trace  its  origin^  we  have  witnessed  its  progress, 
and  some  of  its  effects^  hut  the  final  consequences 
will  not  be  seen  for  centuries  to  come.  Were  even 
the  whole  race  of  Frenchmen  extinct^  the  troubles 
they  have  caused  would  be  felt  in  distant  ages.--- 
Their  crimes  can  never  be  forgotten. 

At  Naples^  we  contemplate  the  ruins  of  Hercu* 
laneum ;  Lisbon  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  former 
city  of  that  name.  ^These  circumstances  will  never 
be  forgotten,  while  the  page  of  history  remains ; 
and  the  revolutions  of  states  are  equally  permanent 
with  the  convulsions  of  nature. 

It  faa9  been  the  opinion  of  some,  that  the  progress 
and  propagation  of  knowledge  brought  about  the 
Revolution  of  France,  whilst  others  have  asserted, 
that  it  was  produced  by  the  disorder  of  her  finances. 
A  long  residence  in  that  country,  however,  and  ai^ 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  main  springs  of 
thait  JBtCVQltttion,  m$^ke  me  dissent  from  those  favour-  ^ 


able  opinions.  .  The  result  of  my  obflenration  and 
experience  -has  been>  that  it  was  nothing  else  than 
ambition  in  a  few  individuals,  and  a  thirst  for 
plunder  in  a  more  numerous  class  of  onen,  who 
lisd  themselves  nothing  to  lose  in  the  convulsions 
of  the  state.  Si«*yes,  conversing  on  the  cause  of 
that  vicious  jRebeOion,  honestly  said,  "  Ce  n'iiait  que 
rAntkhanitre  qui  a  voulu  entrer  au  Salon!!!** 
which,  in  plain  English  means,  that  the  servant 
wanted  to  get  his  master's  place. 

That  the  philosophers,  or  those  men  known  in 
France  by  the  appellation  of .  Eney doped iasts, 
greatly  contributed  towards  the  destruction  of  the 
tmcien  RSgime,  caoiiot  be  denied.  It  answiered 
ikeirriews  in  every .  respect ;  but  it  must  not  be 
inferred  from  this,  that  knowledge  was,  or  still  is 
80  general  in  France,  as  tliat  the  people  at  large 
could  or  can  ascertain  the  preference  to  be  given 
to  this  or  that  particular  form  of  government.  The 
mass  were  deluded  by  these  Savons;  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  latter  had  neither  honour,  mo* 
ralily,  religion,  nor  property.  I  shall  mention  only 
a  few  of  the  most  conspicuous,  beginning  with 

D'Alcmbert,  who  was  a  foundling,  and  who  took 
his  name  from  a  gentleman,  at  whose  door  he  was 
left  when  an  infant.  He  was  from  that  time  taken 
care  of  by  that  same  gentleman.  W  hen  he  became 
fte  great  man>  a  woman  called  upon  him,  and 
dccUred  herself  to  be  his  mother.  D'Alembert 
very  properly  told  her,  that  if  she  was  unnatural 


•nough  to  desert  her  Infant^  he  would  leare  her  te 
her  fate^  and  turned  her  out  of  doors. 

Diderot  was  the  son  of  a  cutler^  a  very  immoral 
man,  and  the  author  of  a  most  licentious  publica* 
tion  in  four  octavo  volumes^  entitled  Le  Compirt 
Matthieu,  and  several  obscene  works,  such  as  La 
R^ligieuse,  Le  Bijou  enchantS,  Sgc.  Sfc. 

ftousseau  was  known  by  every  body  in  Franco 
to  be  the  worst  of  men  :  in  his  infamous  Coafessions 
he  not  only  makes  a  merit  of  having'  sent  Jiis 
children  to  the  foundling,  but  exulted  even  at  not 
knowing  what  became  of  them  *. 

Voltaire,  the  grand  master  of  the  literary  Sanr 
hedrin,  I  believe,  was  never  accused  of  having  either 
religion,  honour,  or  morality.  His  printed  corre-> 
spoudenee  with  his  fellow  Encyclopediasts  discloses 
his  design,  and  shews  with  what  frivolity  he  treated 
the  most  essential  points  which  constitute  the  bap* 
piness  of  society. 

Helvetius  was  a  physician,  a  well  meaning  man, 
but  an  enthusiast ! 

The  Abbe  Morellet,  still  living,  is  a  very  profli* 
gate  man,  according  to  Voltaire's  account  of  him, 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  his  letters  to  D'Alenibert. 
This  Mr.  Morellet  was  attacked  about  two  years 
ago  in  a  French  newspaper,  called  Le  Journal  de 

*  Rousseau's  character  is  not  Tery  well  known  in  England. 
I  refer  the  English  reader  to  Diderot's  Mork,  emitled  '^  £ssai 
iur  ki  R^gnes  de  Claude  et  N^ron^*'  in  which  a  true  portrait  i« 
given  of  that  '*  Ours  Literaire" 


L* Empire,  and  tccnsed  of  a  robbery  in  big  diocese^ 
before  the  ReTolution^  and  other  iofamous  acts^ 
which  the  Jotarnaliii  extracted  from  several  printed 
fnemoirsiif  different  pertoos,  published  at  that  time. 

Suard  is  utill  litriDg;  he  is  one  of  the  perpetual 
Secretaries  of  tbe  National  Institute,  and  till  Terjr 
latelj  was  tbe  proprietor  of  the  PnbUdiie,  and  was 
a  spy  of  the  Police  before  tbe  ReToliitioo,  in  the 
time  of  Mr.  Le  Notr^  but  quitted  that  station 
when  he  became  one  of  the  Editors  of  tbe  Ency- 
clopedia^ jointly  with  the  persons  abore-named. 

Such  were  some  of  the  leading  men^  who  sowed 
tbe  seeds  of  subversion  political  and  morale  and 
who  were  the  cause  of  the  hideous  disorganization 
which  followed. 

Statesmen  and  experienced  administrators  were 
to  be  supplanted  by  Philosophers  *  and  Theorists, 
who  wished  to  trifle  with  the  happiness  of  the 
people  by  new  experiments. 

Tbe  celebrated  Montesquieu,  it  seems,  guessed 
the  views  o^  his  colleagues  of  tbe  Acaddmie  Fran* 

•  The  great  Frederick  of  Prussia  frcquenfly  said,  that  "  if 
"  he  should  at  any  time  be  disposed  to  punish  the  people  of 
*'  any  of  his  provinces,  he  would  send  a  philosopher  to  govern 
"  them."— The  woefiil  experience  of  Europe  gained  by  the 
French  Rerolation  proves  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  ^ministrattve  talenteof  men  of  that  description.  To  this 
JQStotMervatioB  of  Frederick,  I  roust  a<id  that  of  a  celebrated 
modern  French  Writer,  who  says,  ''  Pour  moi,  lorsquc  jt  dis 
"  Fkiiosi^hie  du  18  Sikle,  /emends  lout  ce  qui  esi  faux  en 
^'  morale,  en  Ugitlation,  ei  en  politique." 
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^«e«*— I  have  DO  doubt  of  fho  following  pusage 
having  beeo  meant  as  a  lesson  for  them  *• 

'^  Jiff  a  beaticoup  i  gagner  en  faU  des  nueurs,  i 
"  garder  Ub  couiumes  anciennes.  Comtneles  Peapla 
**  corrompuafatit  raiemeni  de  grandes  choses^  quails 
^«  n'ani  gui^res  itabU  de  sociSiea,  fond6  des  VUlea, 
"  donni  des  Loix  eiqu'au  conirarie,  ceux  quiavaieut 
*'  des  moeurs  sttfiples  ou  austeres  ont  faii  pour  la 
**  plvparides  6tabtissemens :  rappeller  Us  Iwmmes  aux 
■^  maximes  andeiines^  r'est  ordinairemaUy  Us  rappeUer 
**  a  la  veriii.  De  plus,  s'il  y  a  eu  une  rivoluiion^  que 
^*  ton  ait  donne  a  I  Etut  une  forme  nouvelle,  celan'a 
'f  gf$ires pu sefaire  qu'avec  despeineseldestravaux 
^*  ir^nis,  et  rareinetU  avec  lomveii  des  fmeurscon^ 
**  rompiies.  Cetix  mimes  qui  vnt fait  la  R6voltUUm,attt 
f*  votUu  la  f aire  goUter,  et  Us  nant  guhxs  puy  r^us^ 
**  que  par  de  bottnes  Loix.  Jues  Loix  cmcietmes  s<mi 
''  done  ordinairement  des  corr^cliQns,  ef  fe^  tioupfUes 
**  des  alms.  Dans  le  cours  (fun  foi^  gouvernetnent, 
'*  on  jM  au  mcU,  par  une  pente  insensible,  et  Von  ne 
'*  remonte  au  bien  quf  par  un  ^ori-  '*   • 

Even  Rousseau,  after  hav  ng  quarrelled  with  his 
brother  philosophers,  coincides  ^%ith  Montesquieu^ 
in  his  preface  to  Narcibsa;  he  says,  *^  Lemoindre 
*'  changement  dms  les  coututriess  fiU  U  tneme  aoanta^ 
"  geux  a  ctrtains  igardsy  toume  tqtaours  au  prpjudice 
**  desmosurs.  Lescoutwnessontlamoraiedupeuples 
*f  et  dis  qu'il  cesse  de  les  respecter,  il  n'd  plus  de 

•  Esprit  des  Lois,  Liv.  V.  Chap.  7. 


^'  rit^quemapaBUom,  fd  depe^^^lea  Idfis,  qui 
"  peiioent  qudqutfois  cantentpies  miduxm,  maUjamaU 
**  lei  rendre  bona.  D'affleurs  quand  la  phUosophie 
'^  a  mejbis  apprk  aux  paijiia  a  mdprt&ar  ms  oour 
^'tumes^  U  trament  bientit  a  dluder  ie$  lots.  Je 
''  dis  done,  qu'U  est  dee  nuBure  d*tin  peupk,  comm£ 
" de Vhanneur  dun  Jumume,  c'est  un  triaar  qu*U  ftmt 
"  coneeroer^  fnaie  qu'an  ne  irouve  phu  quand  an  Fa 
"  perdu*. 

The  seeds  of  iflnovatioD  thus  planted^  were  pro- 
tected by  the  fostering  hands  of  these  philosopbieal 
horticulturists.  On  the  return  of  the  French 
officers  from  America,  this  plant,  then  in  its  most 
tender  state,  was  reared  into  strength  by  those 
military  republicans;  it  then  put  forth  its  baneful 
ihoots,  which  were  afterwards  assiduously  trained 
by  the  German  illuminati  f .     Some  of  the  factious, 

*  I  thiok  theseopiaioiMorMoHTPSQuisu  and  Roumsau  should 
be  read  with  atteatioo  by  reformers  and  revolutionists  of  all 
coQQtries ! 

f  I  frankly  avow  that  after  I  became  a  Free-Mason,  I  was 
particularly  intimate  with  one  of  their  leaders,  a  Bftroq  Knigqe, 
a  man  of  very  great  talents,  author  of  a  work  called  "  Un  gang 
wut  Mcnachent**  which  was  translated  into  English  about  eleven 
yean  ago,  and  known  by  the  title  of  '*  Thp  Philosophy  qf 
Social  Life.'*  This  Nobleman  seceded  from  that  order  ip  1794^ 
«od  published  some  very  severe  strictures  not  only  against  the 
destructive  disorganisating  system  of  that  sect,  but  exposed  the 
views  and  principles  of  their  principal  Leader,  viz.  Professor 
Weishaupt  and  Doctor  Bardt,  both  attached  to  the  university 
of  Halle  in  Prussia.    It  is  not  to  be  expected  thai  I  should 
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Mmipied  and  immoral  raanberi  of  the  Btats 
O^n^raux,  convoked  by  the  weak  and  perfidioas 
tooDSellors  of  the  uofortunate  Louis  the  XVL 
ripened  the  faUl  pliii|t,  and  named  it  Tas  Tree 
OF  LiBEftTY,  which  they  afterwards  moistened 
with  the  blood  of  millions,  and  which  relatitely 
ootaikd  as  much  misery  on  the  human  species  as 
the  Tree  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  dtd^  and  all  those 
who  tasted  of  the  fruit  of  the  former  met  with  the 
aame  £ste  as  those  who  partook  of  the  fruit  of  the 
latter;  they  alike  occasioned—- Sin  and  Death  ! ! ! 


CONSTITUENT  and  LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLIES. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution^  the  Etats 
G^n6ranx  were  assembled  by  the  King;  they 
ibrmed  themselves  into  one  Legislative  Body,  and 

enter  into  the  details  of  what  were  the  objects  of  that  instituT* 
tion ;  but  1  have  no  hesitation  to  declare,  that  they  tended  to 
the  destruction  of  all  privileged  orders,  the  aHar«  and  the 
throne.  The  pretended  object  was,  to  elucidate  the  mysteries 
df  Free-Masonry  :  the  ceremony  at  the  making  of  an  appren^ 
tice  (which  is  the  first  degree  in  Masonry)  plainly  shews  that 
a  Republican  interpretation  can  be  given  to  it,  and  if  not  pro- 
perly explained,  the  Noviciate  must  have  a  strange  idea  of  the 
mummery,  and  the  pantomimical  exhibitions  displayed  in 
a  Mason's  Lodge,  when  he  recovers  the  ase  of  one  of  hit 
facultifs^ 


assumed  the  title  of  L^AssemU^e  ConsHtuante:  one 
of  th^^tr  first  acts  was  the  puhlication  of  Mr.  de 
la  Fayette*8  Declaration  of  Rights,  in  which  it 
was  said,  que  t hisvrrection  est  le  plus  saint  des  d0- 


'*  wirs." 


The  greatest  part  of  this  assemhly,  to  ase  the 
language  of  an  eloquent  writer*^  '*  broke  prison 
'*  like  a  Levanter  to  sweep  the  earth  with  their 
'*  hurricane,  and  to  break  up  the  fountains  of  the 
^*  great  deep^  to  oyerwhelm  every  peaceable  na- 
^'  lion." 

The  CatUhies  and  the  Gracchi  will  appear  to  have 
been  moderate,  if  we  compare  them  with  some  of 
the  members  of  that  assembly:  It  is  true,  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  men  of  good  family  and 
learning;  but  it  is  also  well  known,  that  many  of 
those  members  who  opposed  the  court  were  with- 
out honour  or  probity,  and  had  been  obliged  to 
coDceal  themselves  from  their  creditors  f .  That 
assembly^  moderate  as  it  was,  in  comparison  with 
those  that  succeeded,  was,  nevertheless,  a  scene 
of  uproar  and  confusion.  It  had  not  even  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a  grave  legislative  body,  ''  Ncc  color 

•  Mr.  Burke,  that  immortal  author's  work  on  the  French  ra- 
volutioiii  was  soon  translated  into  French,  and  went  through 
ten  editions  in  Paris,  whereas  Paine 's  Rights  of  Man  is  scarcely 
known;  il  was  translated,  bnt  read  by  few.  This  proves  how 
popular  the  rcvolation  was  in  Paris. 

f  What  opinion  can  any  unprejudiced  man  have  of  the 
French  revelation,  when  two  such  nan  asMirabeau  and  Tallty* 
rand  were  its  promoters  ? 
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''  imperii  nee  frcns  erat  vUa  Smaius,  though  it 
threatened  the  destruction  of  Europe. 

The  very  first  act  of  this  new  assembly- was  to 
take  a  solemn  oath  in  the  face  of  HeaYen,  which 
a  great  many  of  its  members  have  since  more 
than  once  violated^  namely^  that  no  Republican 
form  of  Government  shall  ever  take  place  in  France*  ! 
Revolutionary  Frenchmen  have  since  that  period 
shewn  the  world  what  reliance  is  to  be  put  upon 
their  solemn  oath ;  a  great  many  members  of  the 
assembly,  who  took  the  oath  alluded  to,  afterwards 
took  the  oath  to  maintain  the  Republic,  and  hatred 
to  Royalty;  and  not  long  after  this,  abjured  the 
Republic,  and  embraced  Imperialistn ! 

Of  this  number  are,  Cambacer&s,  Sieyes,  Lametfa, 
Treilhard,  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  D'Angely ;  and 
the  perjured  bishop  Talleyrand,  &c.  &e.  who  all 
conspired  to  send  their  lawful  soYereign  to  the 
scaffold,  and  afterwards  placed  upon  the  throne 
a  foreign  adventurer,  who  himself  was  a  pretended 
defender  of  what  thetf  called  liberty,  and  who 
afterwards  insulted  and  betrayed  it,  persecuted 
its  most  zealous  defenders,  and  effaced  every  ves- 
tige of  it. 

If  these  sanguinary  men,  who  upon  pretended 
republican  principles  sent  Louis  XVI.  to  the 
scaffold  on  the  21st  of  January,  179S,  had  bad 
an  opportunity  on  thefoUowing  day  to  make  them-* 

*  See  in  the  MoniUur  of  the  5th   Augq«t^  1789,  a  motiQa 
to  that  effect  made  by  Adrlaa  Duport. 
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selves  kings  and  princes,  thej  would  erery  one  of 
them  have  embraced  it*. 

History  does  not  produce  such  examples  of  per- 
juiy,  treasooj  robberjr  and  violence,  as  the  French 

*  To  coaTince  Englishmen  ihat  they  thsnuelTet  conaiiiercd 
all  their  changes  as  a  kind  of  joggling^  I  will  quote  a  pasMiga 
from  Beaulieu's  '*  Eswi  Uiaorique  de  la  Rivjiutitm;**  an  author 
now  living  in  Paris,  which  will  put  the  constitutional  opinions 
of  the  French  revolutionists  in  a  proper  light*  '*  Qaelqnetems 
"avant  le  18  Bromaire^  loraque  le  Conseil  des  Cinq  Cents  mit 
"  en  delberation  la  qoestion  de  savoir  sM  ne  d^larersit  pas  la 
**  patrie  en  danger^  le  D6put£  Lamarque,  qui  avait  tie  membre 
''de  I'AssembJ^e  Legislative  en  1792,  dit  que  ses  rulligues  et 
"  lui  etaient  arrives  i  cetteassembl^e  avec  I'intention  de  main- 
"  tenir  la  cbnuitution,  et  que  d'aprds  les  sermens  qa'ib  avaient 
"  foits  ils  eussent  6x6  coopables  s'iU  a?aient  en  alors  ane  autre 
"  intention.  A  cette  d^ciaratioD;  pletisieursd^pute?^  qui  avaient 
''  aussi  €te  membres  de  cette 'assemb lie,  se  Jev^rent  et  dirent 
"  qn'iU  Etaient  venut  de  lenrs  d^partemens  avec  Pintention  de 
**  d^rnire  la  constitution^  et  de  faire  une  revolution. 

"  lis  se  dispn  drent  i  qui  aurait  l^onneur  du  parjure,  euz 
"  qui  se  dtsaient  appel(6i  poor  f&ablir  la  bonne  foi  et  la  con- 
"  fiance  dans  lear  patrie.  Une  pareille  declaration  faite  pub* 
*'  liquemeot  par  les  membres  d'one  assembl^e  de  legiiilateurs, 
"  pourrait  parattre  incroyable  eucort*,  st  elle  n'^tait  consignee 
"  dans  tous  les  Merits  qui  ont  rendu  compte  de  leurs  stances. 
"  L'un  d'eux»  qui  itait  joarnaliste,  icrivit  dans  sa  feuille>  que 
**  Umt  ce  qu*ih  diutient  alors  n'iiatetu  tjue  des  Jongleries ; 
**  que  dans  le  d^lire  oA  les  mcttaient  les  fumees  du  vin  de 
"  Champagne,  ils  ne  parlaient  de  kur  d^vouement  a  la  coosti- 
"  tatiooy  que  poor  se  moquer  des  constitutionnels.  Le  journal 
"  ou  ce  d^puti  publiait  d'aussi  etranges  choses  ^tait  appelle 
"  LMsii  d€M  Lois,  et  le  journaliste  se  nommait  PouLTiEa,  ci- 
-devant Abb^ »/' 
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reyolation  Iim.  When  C«8tr  uiurped  his  mitho* 
rily,  he  did  not  coDtribute  to  the  death  of  his  So* 
Tereign;  neither  the  conduct  of  Augustus^  nor 
of  anj  of  his  successors^  however  they  may  have 
been  called  usurpers^  can  justify  any  comparison 
with  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  governed 
France  since  the  revolution.  L'Abbi  Sieyes  de- 
clared a  truism^  when  he  said^  '^  it  was  nothing 
''  more  than  an  assault  of  the  Jiai-Chambre  against 
"  the  Saloon." 

It  has  been  before  observed^  that  the  revolution 
was  not  produced  by  the  progress  of  learning  and 
information^  nor  by  the  derangement  of  the  finan- 
ces,  but  by  the  ambition  of  a  few  individuals,  and 
a  desire  of  plunder  in  the  many*.  To  outward 
appearance^  it  is  true,  the  revolution  was  popular; 
but  this  popular  sentiment  was  not  dictated  by  any 
notion  of  a  constitutional  code  to  be  founded  on 
the  principles  of  liberty  well  understood,  or  from 
a  notion  that  their  ancient  institutions  were  bad  ; 
but  this  revolution,  fatal  in  its  consequences  to 
the  liberties  of  mankind,  and  to  the  independence 
of  states,  was  founded  on  the  princip^les  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded,    I  proceed  to  give  the  proofs. 

*  Some  time  afler  the  revolution,  Mirabcau  happening  to  be 
ill  company  with  a  friend  of  his  from  the  coantry,  asked  htm 
how  his  affairs  went  on  ?  Very  bad,  was  the  reply.  "  Eh  bien  I" 
said  Mirabeau,  "  II  faut  venir  a  Paris  brailler  avec  nous,  et 
f  vous  ferea  fortune  ! !''  "  Come  to  Paris,  and  brgwl  with  us, 
^'  and  vou  will  make  a  fortune ! ! 
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That  class  of  persooa  in  Fraoce  called  Gens 
X4ffaite%»  namely^  law-agents,  or  stewards;  no- 
taries, attdrnies,  &c.  were  ail  desirous  for  a  revo- 
lution, as  they  always  had  large  sums  of  money 
in  their  hapds,  belonging  to  their  clients,  for  some 
purpose  or  other,  as  also  title-deeds,  &c.  &c.:  any 
change  in  the  goTernment  would  not  fail  to  turn 
out  to  their  account,  in  order  «that  they  might  rob 
and  plunder  their  clients  with  impunity.  The 
hopes  of  persons  of  that  description  have  been  in 
a  great  measure  realized,  q,s  it  is  well  known  that 
thousands  of  proscribed  person^  who  had  con- 
fided their  properties  to  these  harpies^  wer^  all 
ruined.  Those  who  emigrated  could  not  claim, 
nor  could  the  heirs  of  those  who  had  been  guillo- 
tined, as  their  properties  were  all  declared  to  be 
forfeited  !  I  have  known  a  great  number  of  these 
HammtB  d' Affaires,  &c.  who  have  imassed  fortunes 
on  the  ruins  of  these  unfortunate  victims  of  French 
liberty. 

The  shop-keepers  and  petty  merchants  were  also 
loud  declaimers  for  a  revolution:  they  all  expected 
to  improve  their  condition.  However,  theie  re> 
taUers  of  politics  soon  changed  their  opinion  when 
ao  infuriated  populace,  at  the  instigaiton  of  that 
staunch  friend  to  the  good  cause,  citizen  Marat, 
pillaged  all  the  shops  in  1792!  and  the  maximum, 
which  was  afterwards  established  by  Roberspierre, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  Anti-Civtsm  of  all  the 
shopkeepers,  &c.  &c. 


There  were  ooly'tWo  newsflaperi  before  the  re-^ 
ToIutioD ;  the  number  was  now  augmented  to  near 
a  hundred  !  The  first  paper  was  established  by 
Barrere,  under  the  title  of  *'  Lt  PouU  du  Jour,'" 
(the  break  of  day),  which^  notwithstanding  the 
revolution  in  favour  of  liberty^  was  suppressed  by 
the  minister  Necker^  for  being  too  euti^mo- 
darchical.  4 

There  were  also  newspapers^  called  Joumaux 
affidid9;  newspapers  stuck  upon  the  wall,  for  the 
inforniatioB  of  those  good  citizens  who  could  not 
aflford  to  lay  out  a  half-penny  for  the  purchase  of  a 
paper. 

Thisrevcrfiitiooarypian  of  pti^pagandUm  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Messrs  Condorcetj  Mirabeau, 
Goria  and  Brissot^  (the  son  of  a  pastry-cook  at  Char^ 
9re9, )  the  latter  of  whom  was  once  sent  here  as  a  spy^ 
before  the  roTolution^  and  went  by  the  name  of 
Mr.  da  Warville;  he  ever  after^  or  at  least  till  the 
revolution,  railed  himself  Brissot  de  Warville^  in 
order  that  be  might  pass  for  a  gentUhdmme  I 

The  ooted  Roederer  also  had  a  newspaper,  in 

which,  treating  of  the  subject  of  propagandigm,  he 

made  this  important  observation,  ''  that  common 

tense  could  not  be  propagated  in  folios^. 

80   many    combustibles    put    together,    could 

•  The  idea  may  be  jast,  if  properly  understood ;  the  great 
body  of  the  people  cannot  read  learned  dissertations  in  folio 
but  ihey  may  read  a  daily  newspaper. 
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not  fail  to  bring  about  an  ezplosibn/of  which  the 
shock  will  be  felt  for  centuries!  One  of  their  ill- 
timed  laws  was  the  abolition  of  nobilitj,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  regime  of  equality.  These 
philosophic  legislators  were  not^  however^  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  to  know^  that  for  (he  main- 
tenance of  public  peace  and  the  good  order  of 
things^  and  by  the  imperious  laws  of  human 
nature^  there  must  be  a  gradation  of  ranks^  and 
different  orders  in  society,  without  which  no  society 
can  possibly  exist.  They  did  not  perceive  till  it 
was  too  late  for  them  to  perceive,  the  inequality 
which  nature  and  education  create,  as  to  the 
qualities  of  the  mind !  It  was  on  tbb  occasion 
that  Mtrabeau,  speaking  of  England,  called  it 
'^  CeUe  I^fameuse,  cet  mipuisaUe  foyer  de  si  grands 
"  examples,  cette  ierre  classique  des  amis  de  la 
''  Libertir 

m 

After  making  a  great  many  laws,  which  were 
repealed  before  they  were  promulgated  in  the  dis- 
tant proYioces,  the  constituent  assembly  ceased  ita 
fimctioiis,  and  gave  way  to  a  new  band  of  perturba- 
tors,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Legidaiive  AssenMy. 

The  indignities  .offered  by  this  assembly 
to  the  unfortunate  Royal  Family,  are  io  be 
found  in  a  variety  of  publications;  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  dethronement^  of  the  king  was 
uot  at  a  great  distance.  But  the  different  parties 
who  wished  it  had  different  views.  The  leaders 
of  the  Gironde  party  were  only  for  the  dethrone- 
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meiit^  aod  wished  to  have  the  Dauphin  prechintd 
king^  and  that  a  Council  of  Regency  should  be 
established^  composed  of  their  own  partj.  Con* 
dorcet  was  to  have  been  governor  of  the  Dauphin. 

Roberspierre^  Dantoo^  Marat>  and  others  of 
their  partj,  were  for  a  republic^  not  upon  true  Re- 
publican principles^  but  because  they  thought  it 
more  to  their  own  advantage.  The  leaders  of  the 
Gironde  party^  as  well  as  those  of  the  Jacolms,  had 
been  treating  with  the  Royal  Family  for  pensions^ 
places,  &c.  A  very  intelligent  French  writer,  who 
was  ^Minister  to  Louis  XYI.  at  the  above  pe« 
riod,  states  as  a  fact,  tbatVergniand  and  Danton  bad 
offered  their  services  to  the  Royal  Family,  to  be 
employed  in  and  out  the  Legislative  Assemblyj 
but  their  demands  were  so  exorbitantly  high,  that 
no  treaty  could  be  entered  into  with  them. 

Roberspierre  was  positively  enlisted  in  the 
pay  of  the  Court,  and  in  the  Jacobin  Club  spoke 
with  great  vehemence  against  the  establishment 
of  a  Republic  in  France  f ;  however,  he  soon  found 
it  his  interest  to  join  the  other  party  for  the  over* 
throw  of  the  Monarchy,  though,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  from  different  motives^ 

Fabre  D*Eglantine  submitted  to  the  king, 
through  one  of  his  ministers,  Mr.  Dubouchage,  a 
proposition  for  destroying  all  his  enemies,  but  he 

*  See  the  Anrtals  of  Mr.  BEftTRiiND  de  Molleville. 
f  See  Jjurnal  cUs  Jacobins  of  2792, 
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wanted  three  fnilUans  of  livres,  about  150,000/. 
sterling,  for  the  means  of  execution. 

Even  Mirabeau  and  Talleyrand  were  gained 
over  by  the  court  party  ;  but  the  latter,  fearful  of 
the  consequences  of  the  indiscretion,  into  which 
he  had  been  drawn,  and  acting  on  the  prudent 
maxim,  that  guilt  should  have  no  confederates, 
procured  Mirabeau  to  be  poisoned  at  a  Restaura- 
teur's where  they  both  dined  with  their  bonnes  amies, 
en  partie  quarr6e  !  Mirabeau  expired  the  same 
evening,  in  the  arms  of  Barrire*,  saying,  '^  c'est  ce\ 
gueux  de  TaUeyrand,  qui  rrCa  donn6  mon  dernier  Bouil\ 
Ion  pour  diner;  Madame  B n  vous  dira  le  reste^!  *'/ 

But  to  dethrone  the  monarch  it  became  neces- 
sary to  have  the  controui  of  the  Commune  of  Paris, 
who  had  the  direction  of  the  police,  as  well  as  of  the 
military  force  of  the  capital.  This  was  not  difficult 
to  accomplish  :  in  a  few  hours  Danton,  Marat,  and 
others,  with  Tallien  as  their  Greffier  (town  clerk), 
soon  made  themselves  masters  of  that  assembly, 
and  new  organized  it ;  this  was  done  with  the  con- 
currence  of  the  Brissotins  ;  they  were  united  for  the 
dethronement  of  the  king,  but  no  further. 

I  have  liad  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing 
with  Tallien,  Barrfere,  Santerre,  and  other  leaders  in 
those  events,' and  they  have  all  assured  me,  in  the 
most  unequivocal  terms^  that  the  king  was  not  the 

*  I  bare  this  anecdote  from  Barr^re  himself.  . 

f  Madame  B  n,  the  wife  of  an  eminent  bookseller  in  Pari.% 
4oiM0  andt  of  Mirabeau,  and  who  was  at  the  dinner  party,  con- 
iriDcd  this  statement  to  me  I 
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aggressor  on  thte  memorable  10th  of  An^st,  bat 
that  event  was'  entirely  produced  by  the  jttiftt 
machinations  of  the  Brissotins  and  the  Rob^rtj^i^r* 
reaits. 

t'he  resolt  of  that  day  is  knowti,  th6  fete  of  Pan* 
was  confided  to  the  hiost  brtttal  ruffians. 

"  Quahd  la  discorde  re^e  dans  la  eiti, 
''  te  plus  iri^chant  tieni  Itca  d'antorit^.'' 

The  BrissUins  now  perceived,  that  the  Jacobina 
fiad  not  only  out-witted  them^  but  had  usurped 
every  kitid  of  authority  * ;  they,  therefore,  thought 
k  wise  to  join  thetn  in  their  cries  for  a  republicaa 
gbvemfnetit,  and  accordingly  it  v^as  decreed  that 
the  King  had  forfeited  the  crown^. 

It  wds  alsa  decreed,  that  a  convention  should  be 
dUinmoneds  and  the  functions  of  the  legislative  as^ 
sembly  were  declared  to  cease,  which  was  pro^ 
claimed  in  a  speech,  by  it^  president,  Mr.  Fran9oi9 
die  Neufchateau  f .  '       . 


THE  REt>UBLIC. 

The  first  Law  toade  by  the  Republic,  whic& 
militated  against  pubKc  liberty,  was,  for  making* 

♦  The  Commune  of  Paris  sent  deputies  from  its  own  body^ 
viz.  Tallien  and  Manuel^  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
executive  council,  to  the  camp  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  to 
treat  'for  peace. 

f  In  order  to  shew  the  con^/5/Airy  of  revolutionary  French- 
men, and  how  far  they  may  he  betieved  upon  their  oath,  I  have 
given  in  the  Appendix,  the  characters  and  speeches  of  different 
members  of  the  various  gorernments  of  France,  who  have  alter- 
nately sworn  to  be  faithful  to  a  republic,  and  to  a  crowned  head  ! 


aocturnal  visits^  apd  inflicting  death  on  those-who 
should  be  guilty  of  aqy  act  to  clog  {entraven)  the 
operatioas  of  government.  The  next  was  the  esta- 
blishment of  tjie  revolutionary  tribunal,  which,  bad 
as  U  was,  yet  was  inferior  in  iniquity  to  Napoleon's 
Commissions  ^ilitaires.  The  former  held  their  sit- 
tings publicly,  and  ^o;/t^  persons  accused  did  escape^ 
but  the  latter  is  held  huis  cbs,  as  it  is  called  ( pri- 
vately),  and  from  thence  no  one  ever  escaped  ! 

At  tlje  cppmencenient  of  the  republican  Rdgime^ 
Danton  came  on  a  secret  mission  to  certain  per- 
sons in  this  country*,  and  it  is  from  this  period 
tl^t  I  date  the  vi^ws  and  machinations  of  the  re- 
spective governments  of  France  to  effect  a  revolu- 
tioti  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  and  of  theif 
plan  of  enlisting  in  their  cause  false  Patriots^  who> 
tmder  the  name  of  Reformers  and  Friends  of  the 
People,  have  received  and  still  do  .receive  a  regular 
stipend  from  the  eternal  enemies  of  England  and 
of  Liberty. 

Some  of  these  political  impostors,  who  defended 
tiie  republicans  in  1793,  have  deserted  the  cause  of 
republicanism  v^hen  they  have  seen  it  trampled  upon 
by  a  despot;  without  consistency  of  principle,,  they 

•  I  never  heard  of  this  in  England,  btit  in  France  it  was  tolji 
tome  by  the  most  undeniable  authority.  I  Was  informed  of  it 
likewise  by  Danton's  nephew,  a  Mr.  Merger,  who  accompanied 
him  lo  this  country.  1  could  appeai  to  some  persons  in  this 
coantry  who  were  daily  in  the  company  of  Danton*  They  will 
not,  bccansc  they  can  not  deny  this  fiict. 

c« 
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espottse  the  cause  of  whatever  government  may 
exist  in  France.  They  would  do  the  same  were'  it 
under  the  government  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers. 

The  operations  which  were  begun  by  Danton^ 
were  continued  by  Mr.  Talleyrand*,  who  was 
then  in  this  country  Sicr6taire  de  Legation  with 
Mr.  Chauvelin,  and  consequently  for  the  time 
protected  by  the  law  of  nations  j  after  his  functions 
had  ceased  in  this  country,  the  same  line  of  conduct 
was  pursued  by  other  agents  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  and  by  the  directory,  and  continued 
by  the  ci-devant  REPUBLICAN  GENERAL  BONA- 
PARTE, now  the  Emperor  Napoleon f.  To  re- 
turn to  my  subject. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  execution  of  the 
King  was  determined  on.  What  justice  could  he 
expect  from  a  set  of  men  who  were  his  accusers  and 
judges  ?  Some  of  them  even  proposed  to  send  him  to 

*  A  publication  appeared  some  years  aga  entitled  "  Thq 
Memoirs  of  Talleyrand :''  there  are  some  very  curioas  facts 
stated  in  that  work,  which  are  the  letters  he  wrote  when  ta 
this  country  to  Madame  de  Flahauit,  his  mistress,  then  in  Paris^ 
That  lady  was  afterwards  several  years  in  Germany,  in  emigra* 
Cion ;  she  shewed  the  entire  correspondence  of  Talleyrand  to  a 
friend  of  mine  who  was  attached  to  the  French  legation  at  Ham* 
burgh.  This  gentleman,  who  read  the  abore  work,  assured  me 
that  he  had  seen  the  original  letters  alluded  to,  and  which  con. 
iirmed  what  I  have  already  stated  about  the  enlisting  of  the 
Pnirio(9  of  England  in  the  French  service. 

f  I  shall  more  fully  develope  this  subject  in  another  part  of 
this^ublication. 
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the  flcaflToki  without  a  trial,  alleging  that  all  France 
declared  him  a  traitor,  and  that  that  was  sufficient 
reason  why  he  should  be  put  to  death. 

It  seems  that  Frenchmen  under  Roberspierre  had 
the  same  notions  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  as 
they  now  have  luider  Bonaparte.  They  brought 
charges  against  the  king  for  what  he  had  done 
hmg  before  he  was  accountable  to  any  one  for  his 
acts,  that  is,  before  he  accepted  the  constitution, 
consequently  a  variety  of  charges  were  all  jumbled 
together  in  the  same  act  of  accusation*. 

It  always  appeared  to  me  enigmatical  that  no  at* 
tempt  was  made  to  save  the  King,  either  to  car- 
ry him  oflF  by  force,  or  to  make  a  proper  repre- 
sentation to  some  of  the  leaders  in  the 'Convention. 
All  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect  from  BaiTfere, 
Tallien,  Carnot,  &c.  was,  that  they  received  ano- 
nymous letters  containing  threats,  &c.  but,  that  no 
attempt  to  save  him  was  made  either  direct  or 
indirect.  Santerre  told  me  that  he  trembled  the' 
day  on  which  the  King  was  executed,  more  than 
ever  he  did  in  his  life,  and  never,  said  he,  "  was  the 
dcstmction  of  the  convention  so  hear  as  it  was  that 
day,  for  bad  one  man  shouted  vm  le  RoU  when  the 
King  was  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  execmtion,  or 
at  thp  place,  all  would  have  been  over  ! " 

A  comedian  of  the  Thiatre  Franpis  of  the  name 
of  Michaud,  who  was  on  duty  at  the  temple  as  a 

•  fiooaparte^s  system  is  the  same.    I  will  treat  of  it  more  fully 
ia  its  pvopa^  place. 
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municipal  officer,  assured  me  that  notching  couM 
have  been  more  easy  than  to  have  carried  off  the 
Royal  Family;  and  he  further  observed,  that  all  the 
other  municipal  officers  who  appeared  tTie  Aiost 
brutal  to  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  were  the  most 
disposed  to  serve  them. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  parties  that  the  stupor  which 
reigned  in  the  convention  was  beyond  any  thing 
ever  witnessed.  Hundreds  of  members  voted,  from 
fear  alone,  for  the  King's  death ;  all  those  who 
seemed  in  the  least  degree  inclined  to  be  merciful 
to  him,  were  menaced  by  furies  of  both  sexes^ 
placed  for  that  purpose  at  the  hall  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  in  the  tribunes^  at  three  livres  per  day: 
j^nd  I  have  been  told,  that  after  the  president  Verg- 
niaud  had  pronounced  jujJgmeiit  of  death  against 
the  King,  the  convention  sat  in  alcihd  of  stupor  for 
.  five  minutes,  not  a  word  escaped  even  the  most  via* 
lent  of  its  members. 

Some  of  the  cabinets  not  at  war  with  France, 
wished  to  save  the  King.  Our  court  sent  a  note  to 
the  Frepch  minister  here  on  that  subject.  The. 
Spanish  King  had  also  a  note  presented  to  tlie 
French  government  through  his  charg6  (Tqjffaires  at 
Paris,  Mr.  Ocaritz  *. 

Those  powers  at  war  with  France,  viz,  Austria 

*  This  note  shall  be  inserted  in  another  part  of  this  publican 
lion,  when  I  treat  of  Bonaparte's  conduct  towards  Spain^  &s  he 
yery  recently^  in  a  publication,  reproached  the  dethroned  vie- 
tim,  for  not  attempting  to  save  t}ie  life  of  his  cousin  Louis  XVI^ 


ladd  PrefsiBf  w^re  positiTely  ^plied  to  by  the 
French  Executive  Govemmeut,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
MFiffg  tjiie  King;  but  strange  to  relate,  the  C!ourt 
rf  Vienna,  wbieh  was  called  upon  by  ties  of  coDsanr« 
^nity  to  listen  to  proposals  of  that  kind^  never- 
tbeliess  received  them  with  apathy ;  the  reason  as- 
scribed  £br  this  cwcbfK^t  was,  that  by  thus  treaUng, 
they 'W4^uld  recognize  the  new  Goveram^toC  France. 

The  pi^positions  wer^,  that  if  tibe  combined  armies 
would  retire  from  the.  French  territory,  t(ie  King  and 
tbelleyld  I^ami^y  should  be.  sent  to  Austria !  Mr. 
Mercy  D'ArgentQau,  who  wa»tbe  Iq^perifil  Com* 
missioner  with  the  Austrian  arDiy>5iras  charged  with 
this  important  negotiation ;  bqt.  there  was  np  ap* 
pearance  whatever  of  the  accession  of  the  Court  Qf 
iVienna  to.  the  ^demands  of  the  French, 

The  Prussians  certainly  would  have  done  any 
thing  on  their  part,  and  acted  with  mpre  bonne foii 
but  seeing  that  the  Aiistrians  were  not  disposed  to 
it^  of  coarse  the  negotiations  were  broken  off  *. 

No  sooner  had  the  King  $i|(rered>  than  the  Jaco- 
bins planned  the  destruction  of  their  ppponents  the 
Brissotins.    It  was  now  that .  the  elocjuent  Verg- 

'*  Thisi  negotiatioD  was  confided  to  9  Mr.  de  KQlJn,  a  Pnit- 
fko  Prif  J  Coqasellor,  author  of  a  work  called  Vertraui  Britfc, 
Confideotial  lielters,  vhich  he  published  at  Berlio,  when  the  ^ 
French  were.ina^ers  of  that  country ;  when  they  evacuated  it^ 
Mr.  de  KoHn  waa  taken  up  by  the  Prussians,  and  confined  in  a 
fortreo,  accutcd  of  having  been  many  years  a  spy,  and  a  Mfcftt 
a|tAtofF«a|ics. 
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niaud  said,  ^'la  RSvolution  Frangaise  est  commc  Su-^ 
^  tume,  elle  devare  ses  propres  Enfans.** 

The  Convention,  fronj^this  period  till  its  disso- 
lution, presented  an  extraordinary  spectacle :  with 
an  appearance  of  deliberation,  they  voted  under  a 
dominion  of  a  stern  necessity.  There  was  then 
just  as  much  hberty  of  speech  in  the  Convention^ 
as  there  is  now  in  Bonaparte's  Senate ;  they  sat 
in  mockery  of  legislation,  repeating  in  resolutions 
the  words  of  those  whom  they  detested  as  their 
tyrants :  but  still  the  Convention  said  they  were 
free.  I  will  give  a  specimen  of  the  liberty  they 
then  possessed.-— 

A  Deputation  of  the  Sections  of  Paris  appeared 
at  the  Bar  of  the  Convention,  on  the  memorable 
Slst  of  May,  1793,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said— 

This  Deputation  demanded  the  heads  of  22 
members  without  naming  them.  It  was  left  to 
Marat  to  make  out  the  list.  Amongst  others 
he  named  two  who  were  not  Brissotins.  Some  of 
the  members  observed  that  those  two  accused 
by  Marat  were  staunch  sans  Culottes :  upon  which 
he  laid  his  hands  upon  the  shoulders  of  two  mem- 
bers who  were  sitting  on  the  bench  before  him,  not 
even  knowing  who  they  were, "  dans  ce  cos  li/*  said 
Marat,  ^'faccuse  ces  deux  cUoyais  d'avair  conspirS 
*'  cofUre  la  Sureti  et  VIndivisibiUt6  de  la  R6publique.'^ 
One  of  them  thus  accqsed  was  a  young  man  from 
Bourdeaux^  of  the  name  of  Ducos  (afterwarcls 
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gmllotmed  with  Brissot  and  others)  of  the  Gironde 
party^  the  other  was  Lanthenas^j  who  was  a 
neatral;  he  was  protected  by  several  members 
against  the  inculpation,  upon  which  Marat  said, 
"  que  diable  vaulez  xxms  que  je  fasse^  il  m* enfant 
"  vingt'deux!!'*  However  at  the  next  sitting  he 
got  another  victim,  who  was  Valazef  • 

Daring  this  scene  of  riot  and  confusion,  Barr^re 
made  a  motion^  that  in  order  to  prove  to  all  France 
that  the  deliberations  of  the  convention  were  not 
overawed  by  an  armed  force,  the  President  (Mr. 
Herault  de  Sechelles),  with  all  the  members,  should 
walk  round  the  garden  of  the  Thailleries  and  de- 
clare the  same  to  the  people.  The  motion  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  procession  began ;  but  when  the 
presidefit  reached  the  gate  of  the  palace  which 
leads  to  tlie  ^rden,  he  was  stopped  by  Henriot,  the 
commandant  of  the  armed  force  at  Paris,  who  was 
there  with   his   troops    and  artillery^  he   desired 

*  Lanthenas  was  always  Thomas  Paine's  interpreter  in  the 
ConTention. 

t  I  have  in  my  possession  a  printed  Memoirt  of  Mr.  Meillan^ 
zQlrtrnditt  member,  who  escaped  on  the  31st  of  May,  which 
he  circnlated  amongst  his  friends !  he  thus  describes  th^ 
making  out  of  the  list  by  Marat:  "  On  lut  la  liste  des 
''  proocripts.  C'est  alors  qae  nous  connumes  toute  la  puis* 
sance  de  Marat*  A  mesure  qu'on  lisoit,  il  indiquoit  des  re* 
tranchments  on  des  augmentations,  et  ie  lecteur  efia^oit  o« 
ajoutoit  des  noma  sor  la  simple  indication  sans  que  Passembli§e 
fot  aucunement  coosultee.  La  liste  ainsi  arr4t^e«  on  deqiande 
4'aller  aox  yoix^"  i^c.  &c. 
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him  to  return  to  bis  place,  and  that  none  of  the 
members  sbould  quit  the  convention  till  the  people 
had  the  victims  which  they  demanded »  and  im* 
mediately  cried  out  to  his  banditti  aux  artnes  !  and 
the  independent  members  returned  to  their .  seats  to 
make  out  the  list  of  proscription^. 

What  took  place  at  the  trial  of  Brissot,  &c. 
deserves  particular  notice,  as  it  proves  what  ideas 
those  worthy  republicans  had  of  laws  and  of  li- 
berty !  In  the  course  of  that  mock  trial,  an  ob- 
jection was  taken  by  some  of  the  accused,  to  the 
reading  of  letters  which  had  been  addressed  to 
'them,  and  were  found  in  their  possession.  The 
president,  however,  overruled  the  objection  by 
observing  that  the  letters  must  be  read  in  evidence, 
because  they  contain  the  same  principles  as  the 
accused  profess  !  !  ! — ^This  was  the  law  of  Rober- 
spierre^  and  is  now  the  law  of  that  great  legislator 
Napoleon,  as  the  same  doctrine  was  held  at  the 
trial  of  General  Moreau,  &c.  which  will  be  here-r 
after  taken  notice  of !      ^ 

Brissot's  trial  lasted  several  days;  and  before 
even  the  evidence  against  the  accused  was  closed, 
the  president  asked  the  Jury  if  they  were  satisfied 

^  Thomas  Paine  told  me  he  was  that  d^y  going  to  the 
Convention,  but  was  dissuaded  from  it  by  Danton,  trho  Uilcl 
him  That  he  might  be  involved  in  Brissot's  affiur*  as  he  waa  hi^ 
friend.  Paine  observed,  that  he  did  not  Uke  to  see  such  pit>« 
ce«dings.->  upon  which  the  other  remarked,  *'  That  Recoiu^ 
"  tions  are  not  to  be  made  with  rose  water  f^* 
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ivith  the  evidence,  and  ff  they  would  now  pro- 
nounce their  verdict  ?  iThe  jury  replied  they  were 
not  yet  satisfied ;  however,  they  took  the  hint^  and 
ailer  the  examination  of  another  witness,  and  before 
either  of  the  accused  entered  on  their  defence^  the 
foreman  of  the  Jury  said,  **  Je  dSclare  que  tactm- 
"  Kience  des  juris  est  suffisamerU  iclairie.^'  This 
modeof  proceeding  exists  now  in  Franoe,  especially 
at  the  commisHoTis  mUUaires ! 

On  the  day  preceding  their  final  hearing/tbe 
Attorney  General,  Fouquier  7Sfnx;flfe  (an  ex-P*-p 
of  the  Comte  (TArtois)  wrote  to  the  Convention 
complaining  of  the  long  duratifn  of  the  trial,  and 
concluded  thus:  *' Pourquoi  des  iemoins?  Pour* 
"  quoi  de  Plaidoyrie  ?  la  France  entiere  aceuse  ce%ks 
"  dont  le  proch  s'inktruU,  les  preuves  de  leurs  trtfnes 
"  soni  evidentes;  c'est  a  la  convention  i  faire  dispa* 
**  raUre  toutes  les  formaUtis  qtd  entravent  sa  dc^ 
'*  marcfu^ir' 

Englishmen,  contemplate  on  these  proceedings } 
The  system  in  France  is  not  changed.  Ye  true 
and  sincere  friends  of  liberty,  who  have  from  that 
Tirtuous  principle  espoused  the  cause  of  the  French 
Revolution,  I  know  thdt  you  n^ust  feel  hurt  for 
having  been  the  advocates  of  its  promoters ! 

After  the  Jacobinar  Cowp  de  Main  of  the  31st 

ofMay^  every  thing  repugnant   to    the   genuine 

*  feelings  of  hunkan  nature,  to  reason  and  to  justice, 

was  exercised  throughout  France.    The'  igooranc^ 

#  i^  th^  Mopiteur  of  the  30th  Octoberi  1703. 
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of  some  of  the  members  ^  kept  pace  with  the  bar- 
barity of  the  others  f.  A  few  facts  not  generally 
known  out  of  France^  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to 
notice,    I  introduce  them  for  the  purpose  of  shew- 

*  One  •f  the  Deputies,  after  hearing  of  the  devastations  of 
St.  Domingo,  exclaimed.  What  do  we  want  with  Colooies? 
Have  we  not  Sugar  refineries  at  Orleans  ?  ! !  Another  Member 
laid  he  begged  to  present  a  petition  on  behalf  of  the  ci-devant 
Noirsj  he  was  afraid  of  saying  blacks!  therefore^  he  add«d 
ci-devani. 

f  The  limits  of  this  publication  will  not  allow  me  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  all  the  horrors  committed  in  France  in  favour 
of  liberty.  U Almanack  des  Prisons,  Les  Angoisset  delaMort, 
ou  Id6es  desHorreursVes  Prisons  d'Arras,  and  Les  MSmoirtt 
i'tm  Detenu  by  Eioufpe,  contain  accounts  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary acts  of  barbarity.  In  the  latter  an  account  is  given  of 
a  Spaniard  of  the  name  of  Marchena,  viho  came  to  France  in 
quest  of  liberty.  On  his  arrival  at  Bayonne,  after  having  told 
his  errand,  he  was  put  into  coninement,  and  taken  to  Paris, 
'  chained  like  a  criminal ;  he  remained  in  a  dungeon  for  fifteen 
months  ;  and  was  not  liberated  till  after  the  fall  of  Eoberspierjre. 
It  was  then  the  same  as  it  is  now  ;  Frenchmen  never  did,  nor 
do  they  now  believe  that  any  Englishm^m  can  be  sincere  when 
he  goes  to  France  in  quest  of  liberty. 

About  eight  years  ago  a  Mr.  Richard  W— — r,  a  merchant 
of  Manchester,  a  well  known  friend  to  the  cause  of  liberly* 
arrived  at  Paris  on  his  way  to  Naples,  whither  he  was  called  by 

his  commercial  pursuits.     Mr*  W ,   of  course,  exclaim/ed 

against  the  liberty  of  England,  and  praised  the  fievolulion  an4 
French  Liberty!    This  was  reported  to  Fouch^,  the  minister  of 

Police,  who  immediately  caused  Mr.  W to  be  apprehended 

and  lodged  in  the  Temple  for  about  six  months,  there  to  make 
Jiis  reflections  and  comparison?  betwe^  French  and  Engljsh 
Ipiberty ! 
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ing  that  cruelties  of  the  ^same  kind  as  those  which 
were  exercised  by  ROBERSPIERRE  and  his  associates 
are  still  carried  on  by  Bonaparte  in  every  country 
where  his  savage  Satellites  have  been  ^  I 

A  variety  of  plans  were  proposed  to  reduce  the 
population  of  France.  It  was  at  first  agitated  by 
Roberspierre  and  Co.  to  have  four  revolutionary 
tribunals  in  Paris^  one  not  being  sufficient.— 
Chaumette  proposed  a  new  plan  of  a  Guillotine 
(the  model  of  which  I  saw  lately  at  M.  Le  Con- 
seiller  (TEtat  Real's  in  Paris,)  which  could  take  off 
the  heads  of  thirty-six  persons  at  one  time ;  how- 
ever, Roberspierre,  like  his  imitator  Bonaparte, 
did  not  wish  too  much  blood  to  be  spilled  in  Paris; 
therefore,  his  Pro-Consuls  in  the  departments  were 
ordered  to  execute  his  bloody  mandates  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  atrocities  committed  at  Nantes  by 
the  Deputy  Carrier  may  be  seen  in  the  public 
journals  of  those  daysf.  He  caused  pregnant 
women  to  be  ripped  open,  the  unborn  babes  taken 
oat  and  sported  with  on  the  bayonets,  and  then 
committed  to  the  waves.  The  men  were  put  into 
large  lighters  with  false  bottoms,  called  batleaux 
i  la  saupape,  which  were  taken  from  under  them, 

f  Bonaparte  not  long  since  said  in  one  of  his  paroxysms  to 
a  friend  of  mine^  one  of  his  Counsellors  of  Sute,  '*  Je  ferai 
"  rerser  d<*s  larmes  a  toute  I'Earope,  mais  je  ne  veuxpeufaire 
"  le  Roberspierre  d  Pansfff'    He  keeps  his  word  ! 

f  See  the  Moniteur  of  the  year  3,  No.  92,  which  contains  his 
Trial. 
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wd  i|  ftpy  ^f  tbeqi  were  observed  to  ^wim,  they 
ware  destroyed  by  musquetry  ! 

In  JdQ  Vendif,  General  fburreau^  who  is  novir 
French  Ambassador  in  America,  annihilated  whole 
parishes,  butchering  uien,  women,  and  children; 
and  OA  one  occasion,  on  his  return  from  1m  VendiCp 
he  entered  the  town  of  Raines  decorated  with  ears 
and  heads  of  Chouaqs  pinned  to  his  coat,  and  in 
the  loop  of  his  hat^  !  ! 

In  I^yons,  the  unhappy  victims  were  not  drowned 
as  at  Nantes,  but  they  were  all  assembled  in  a 
raarket*place,  and  shot  by  cannon-ball,  without 
even  the  form  of  trial.  To  see  how  these  barba- 
rous rulers  exulted  in  their  ferocity,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  quote  their  own  words  f ;  "  Nous  fepron- 
^  vons  de  secretes  satisfactions,  de  solides  jouis- 
^  sances.  La  nature  reprend  ses  droits,  I'humanite 
^'  noussemble  vengee/'  On  another  occasion  one  of 
them  writes  thus^  to  one  of  his  colleagues  who  was 
at  Toulon  %:  ^^  £t  nous  aussi^  mon  ami,  nous  avons 
^'  contribue  i  la  prise  de  Toulon,  en  portaut 
**  Tepouvante  parmi  les  laches  qui  y  sont  entres,  en 
^'  ofirant  a  leurs  regards  des  milliers  decadavres 
^  de  leurs  complices.  Nous  n'avous  qu'une  m^«- 
*'  niere  de  celebrer  la  victoire,  nous  envoyons  ce 

*  For  further  particulars  about  this  savage,  see  my  "Expo* 
«itioB  of  the  Conduct  of  France  towards  America.'' 

t  See  the  Af ojtilrtir  of  the  17th  December,  1793— addressed 
from  the  Pro-Consuls  at  Lyous  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 

X  MonUewr,  2$th  December,  179^. 
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«  8«ir  lis  rcbelte^  sousle  feu  dela  foudre  f  I  T'— A 
wtf  ktmume  sentimeDt  \  well  worthy  of  the  laaa 
who  u  now  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Napoleon  1 
However  the  massacres  were  not  deemed  sufficient 
to  gratify  the  ardour  and  patriotism  of  the  Re- 
poUtc.  Th^^fore  the  demolition  of  the  City  of 
Lyons  was  decreed  i  The  pro-Consuls  at  that  un* 
fortunate  City  thus  express  themselves  on  that 
subject  in  a  letter  to  their  Colleagues  at  Paris  ^* 
^  On  h'oie  pas  encore  vous  demander  la  rapport  de 
"  rkOre  dicret  wr  Van6antissemeni  de  Lyons,  fnais  <m 
*'  fCa  presque  rienfaUjusqu^icipour  textcuter.  Le$ 
'^  dimeUtUms  som  trop  kntes,  U  faut  des  moyensplus 
'*  rapides  d  Vitnpatience  ripubUcaine.  L*explo* 
**  9km  de  la  ndne  et  VaelMti  ddvoranU  delajanme, 
*'  panent  setdes  exprlmer  la  ioute  puissance  dupeu- 
'*  pk;  sa  vdUmii  nepeut  hre  arret^e  comme  cdle  de^ 
**  tyrmi;  die  doit  avoir  teffet  da  tomereil  1^ 
Had  not  such  barbarous  opinions  appeared  in  print, 
they  coutd  not  have  been  believed ! 

In  ^ArroBy  the  same  horrors.  Tlie  pro-Coasu) 
Joseph  Le  Bon,  although  only  25  years  of  age 
and  aPriest,  nevertheless  proved  himself  a  worthy 
rivd  of  his  cc^leagues  at  Lyons^  &c.  He  com- 
mitted craelties  of  the  same  kind,  as  those  related 
of  CoL  Kirke  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  9d. 
He  sent  a  lady  and  her  daughter  to  the  Guillotine 
ftrr  reading  an  English  Book  ! 

*  SeeMoMteurof'iFrimaire,  year9i 
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A  nobleman  of  Arras  was  already  tied  to  the 
fatal  plank,  and  his  neck  ivas  just  ready  to  receive 
the  blow,  when  a  Courier  arrived  from  Paris  an* 
nouncing  des  Grandes  Nbuvelles.  lue  Bon,  who  was 
always  present  at  the  execution  of  his  victims^ 
ordered  the  execution  to  stop  tiU  he  could  read  the 

news  to  the  F Aristocrat !  which  he  did  aloud 

from  the  scaffolds  after  which  the  unhappy  man 
was  executed  ! 

In  Paris  the  executions,  after  a  trial,  were  sel- 
dom less  than  20,  but  never  exceeded  60  a  day. 
The  numbers  are  large,  but  they  bear  no  compari* 
son  with  the  massacres  in  the  departments. 

The  traits  of  ferocity  are  scarcely  credible.  Mons. 
-R^al^  now  Count  Real,  in  his  Journalde  TOpposi* 
tion  of  the  18  September  1794  (after  the  fall  of 
Roberspierre)  relates  the  following  atrocities  ! 

•One  man  was  taken  for  another  of  the  same 
name,  and  put  into  the  cart;  he  was  taken 
to  the  Tribunal  and  afterwards  executed :  a  bye- 
stander  observed  to  the  jail-keeper  that  he  was 
sure  he  would  get  into  a  scrape  about  it,  as  the  man 
who  was  to  have  been  tried  will  probably  be  re- 
ported as  still  alive.  '^  Oh  que  nouy*^  was  the  an- 
swer, •'  qu'importe,  si  celui  la  n*a  paspassi  aujour- 
"  d'hid;  Je  te  repond  qiCilpassera  demain^^  andsure 
enough  the  next  day  he  was  dispatched  !  ! ! 

Mr.  Real,  who  was  confined  in  tlie  prison  of  the 
Luxembourg^  for  a  short  time  previous  to  the  fall  of 
Rpberspierre,  related,  in  one  of  his  journals,  that  he 
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one  day  asked  the  ke^cr  of  his  prison  how  it  hap- 
pened that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write  ?  '*  Eh 
bien  !  (replied  the  Cerberus)  si  nous  ne  savons  pas 
lire  et  ecrire,  nous  savons  charger  des  voitures  ?" 

The  same  author,  amongst  a  great  many  other 
atrocious  acts,  relates  the  following,  which,  while 
on  the  one  hand  they  recal  to  our  mind  the  cou- 
rage of  ancient  times,  on  the  other  shew  the  fero- 
city of  Revolutionary  Frenchmen !  Messieurs  de 
LoisserrolCy  father  and  son,  were  confined  in  the 
prison  of  St.  Lazare.  The  latter  was  summoned 
before  the  Tribunal,  but  the  father,  unknowingly 
to  his  son,  went  in  his  stead ;  the  Christian  name 
and  age  differed  from  the  description  in  the  indict- 
ment ;  but  that  was  of  no  consequence,  he  was 
sent  to  the  scaffold  ^  and,  horrible  to  relate,  tho^ 
next  day  the  son  suffered  the  same  fate  as  his 
father!! 

The  two  following  traits  of  barbarity  are  related 
by  an  aathor  who  was  present  ♦.  "  One  day 
**  an  agent  of  Fouquier  Tinville  (the  so  called 
•'  Attorney  General)  came  to  the  prison  with 
*'  a  iist  of  18  names;  he  only  could  find  17: 
^  d — n  it,  says  he  to  the  Jailor,  I  must  have  18. 
"  An  unfortunate  man  happening  to  pass  by,  he 
"  asked  him  his  name,  which  he  took  down,  say- 
*'  ing,  you  wiH  do  as  well  as  any  body  !  The  man 
«  was  accordingly  taken  to  the  Tribunal,  and  exe- 
"  cuted' afterwards." 

•  BettiUctt.  a—  k\M  Emobs  HUdoriqdef,  kc.  VoL  V.  Pag* iSl.. 
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^'  On  another  occasion,  one  of  these  agents  sum- 
'^  moned  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age  ;  he  had 
*'  been  a  general^  and  was  a  Corsican  by  birth ;  he 
'<  could  not  speak  French,  and  did  not  immediately 
''  answer  the  call :  a  youth  of  about  sixteen,  who 
<f  was  also  a  prisoner,  was  playing  at  tennis,  and 
"  hearing  a  name  called  out,  which  very  much  re- 
"  sembted  his  own,  answered  the  summons ;  the  lad 
^^  was  taken  to  the  Tribunal,  and  guillotined  a  few 
'*  hours  after!" 

Well  might  a  memberof  the  Convention,  of  the 
xiame  of  Amion,  at  this  period,  propose  the  erection 
of  a  temple  to  the  God  Nero  !  This  may  appear  a 
persiflage^  but  I  do  not  think  thajt  any  member  of 
the  Convention  would  have  had  courage  enough  at 
that  time,  to  say  it  by  way  of  joke  !  although  they 
evinced,  in  their  ferocious  careers,  the  same  UgireU 
Franqaise  as  heretofore. 

Andre  Dumont,  one  of  the  proconsuls  at  Amiens, 
.called  his  victims  '^  Le  gibier  (game)  pour  la 
guillotine."  Cambon,  who  was  the  reporter  on 
the  finances,  said,  *^quand  nous  avons  besoin  d*ar^ 
"  ge?i/,  Ufavi  battre  numnai  sur  la  place  de  la  ri* 
/'  volution*.'*  A  greater  truth  was  never  uttered 
in  the  Convention,  as  their  whole  revolution  led 
only  to  one  object,  the  plunder  of  the  rich. 

Plutarch,  in  his  lives  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  re- 
lates  that  in  the  times  of  those  dreadful  proscrip* 
tions,  a  person  advised  his  friend  to  quit  Rome,  as 

*  Whenever  we  want  money,  we  must  coin  it  at  the  place  of 
the.  Revolution  (the  place  for  the  executioa  of  their  victims). 
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be  was  certain  of  bis  being  on  the  fatal  list  as  a 
decided  enemy  of  Marius  j  "  Oh,  no  fear  of  that," 
»aid  the  other,  « they  have  seized  my  t«ro  estates, 
Md  I  believe  that's  all  they  want  I" 

la  tbe  time  of  Rojjerspierre,  however,  blood  and 
plunder  were  inseparable  companions:  and  if 
Bonaparte  does  not  inflict  instant  death  upon 
hs  victims,  whom  he  plunders  of  their  property, 
J>e  takes  care  to  put  them  in  a  situation  which 
precludes  them  from  ever  again  taking  an  active 
part  of  life. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  believe,  but  it  k  strictly 
true,  that  during  the  above  period,  a  ball  was  esta- 
Wished  at  Paris,  under  the  name  of  Bali  la  nc- 
*w.  to  which  no  person  could  be  admitted  nnlesis 
»me  of  his  relations  had  been  guillotined. 

Amidst  these  heart. rendingscenes,  Vestris  danced 
»*  the  Opera,  Talma  played  at  the  ThiatreFran- 
Wb,and  every  playhouse  to  the  number  of  21  wad 
fiJleverynightl 

The  cruelties,  till  then  unheard  of,  committed  in 
tbat  country,  brought  the  system  known  by  the 
name  of  the  reign  of  terror  to  a  concl  usion.  Every 
»«al  and  moral  tie  was  dissolved,  fathers  and 
<*iMren  denounced  each  other  j  brother  de- 
loonced  brother*,  and  everything  menaced  the 
•complete  dissolution  of  human  society.  But  the 
"•lers began  to  quarrel  amon^^t  themselves...  The 

*  1  alMe  to  Cheoier  the  poet.  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
V"k  more  of  Jum  in  another  part  of  this  publicatiun.  '  ^ 
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destiUctiofii'of  Robeispierre  was  now  agreed  on>  an4 
it  was  broi^t  about  la  tbii  manner.  I  give  the 
slatement  on  tbe  authority  df  Barr^re,  Carnot,  Tal* 
lien,  Sieyes,  and  others. 

Roberspierre,  it  seems,  had  it  in  contemplatioa 
to  do  that  which  Bonaparte  has  since  done;  to 
destroy  the  Coavention,  and  procure  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  Dictator :  be  might  have  succeeded^ 
as  he  had  the  general  and  the  armed  force  of  Paris 
at  bis  command  ^  but  before  he  attempted  that,  he 
wished  to  get  rid  of  bis  powerful  adversaries,  who 
had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  depart- 
ment whither  they  had  been  sent :  of  that  descrip«> 
tion  wene  Fouche,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Billaud  de  Va* 
rennes,  Barras>  Tallien,  Isabeau,  Freron,  Dabois^ 
Crance,  &c.  &c.  The  fatal  list  was  already  given  to 
Fouquier  Tinville :  it  seems  tbe  latter  told  the 
circumstance  to  his  friend  Merlin^  who  commii- 
mcated  it  to  Carnot,  who  communicated  it  to 
Barrere.  None  of  these  three  persons  were 
on  the  list^  they  did  not  however  feel  easy 
under  the  idea  that  they  were  to  be  made  th^ 
tools  of  such  a  man  as  Roberspierre>  whom  all  his 
colleagues  considered  as  a  man  of  a  very  inferior 
capacity :  they  therefore  opened  the  business  to 
their  colleagues  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
G>llot  and  Billaud  ;  all  agreed  to  make  the  same 
known  to  Tallien  and  the  others,  and  especially 
to  Legendre  the  Butcher,  who  was  the  great 
friend  of  Danton,  and  who  liad  great  influence 
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with  the  CanaOk  of  Paris.  They  were  apprised 
of  the  day  when  the  Dictator  en  petto  was  to  have 
denounced  his  colleagues  to  the  .Convention.  Ro- 
bersfMerre  was  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  party* 
The  combatants  now  entered  the  lists — Billaud 
began ;  Barr^re  was  called  upon  by  the  Conven- 
tion to  say  if  all  was  true  which  had  been  related 
by  Billaud*  Barrfere  in  a  very  eloquent  speech 
denounced  the  tyrant,  and  Tallien  decided  tt.  His 
arrestation  was  decreed.  But  such  was  the  terror 
of  his  uame,  that  two  jail-keepers  reAised  to  rc«- 
ceive  him  ;  he  was  therefore  carried  in  triumph  to 
the  Hatd  de  V0€,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the 
Conventional  troops,  and  subdued  ;  fortunately  for 
tbe  Convention,  Henriot  the  commandant  was  so 
inebriated,  that  none  of  his  soldiers  would  obey 
him.  The  Parisians  say^  that  if  Roberspierre  had 
known  how  to  ride  *  on  horseback,  and  head  the 
troops,  he  wonki  not  have  been  subdued.  The 
monster,  however,  fell  ! 

When  it  was  known  that  the  tyrant  was  arrested, 
a  messenger  was  sent  after  four  carts  full  of  victims 
going  to  the  scaffold  to  stop  them,  bat  in  vain. 
Tbe    blood  hounds   would  not  be  disappointed! 

*  FrenchmeD  have  a  great  idea  of  a  man's  knowing  how  to 
mmier  k  ciepal ;  they  say  that  bad  Louis  XVI.  known  how  to 
ride,  aad  pat  himself  at  tbe  head  of  bis  troops,  the  fteroTutiou 
would  never  have  takeo  place*  Therefore  the  Abb6  Sieyes 
learned  to  ride  a  short  time  before  tbe  Revolution  of  Bonapartcr, 
on  tbe  IStb  Brumairel  which  made  the  Parisians  S9y  that  somcr 
thing  extraordinary  would  happen  ! 
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I  could  not  have  believed  such  a  dreadful  story, 
had  it  not  been  related  to  me  by  Tallien. 

After  the  fall  of  Roberspierre,  the  Convention 
saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  sort  of  govera- 
ment,  which  was  not  susceptible  of  such  horrors 
as  the  Revolutionary  Code  of  1793.  A  Committee 
was  therefore  appointed  to  prepare  a  Constitution, 
which  was  done  and  put  in  force ;  I  mean  the 
Government  of  the  Directory. 

In  every  country  where  the  principles  of  a  re- 
presentative government  are  well  understood,  a 
total  dissolution  of  the  Convention  should  have 
followed,'  and  a  new  election  should  have  taken 
place  I  but  the  leaders,  knowing  how  unpopular  the 
Revolution  was  in  the  Departments,  were  deter* 
mined  that  two  thirds  of  the  representatives  should 
remain,  and  one  third  only  should  be  re-elected. 
The  sections  of  Paris  opposed  this  arbitrary  de* 
cree.    However,  thanks  .to  the  uUima  ratio  regum, 
it  was  carried;   and  Napoleon    Bonaparte  here 
for  the  first  time  evinced  his  affections  for  his 
''  bonne  ville  de  Paris."     He  was  opposed  by 
General  Danican,  and  if  the  latter  had  been  pro^ 
vidcd  with  artillery,  the  human  race  would  not 
now  have  to  mourn  for  the  cruelties  and  horrors 
committed  by  a  Bonaparte ! 
^  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  atrocities  committed  in   France  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  still  they  respected 
^  the  laws  of  nations  more  than  Bonaparte  does. 
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For  instance,  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  was  crowded 
with  emigrants,  who  were  plotting  against  the  soi* 
disant  Republic ;  an  English  Ambassador  was  also 
there,  who  could  not  be  friendly  to  the  new  order 
of  things  in  France.  Still  it  never  entered  into  the 
heads  of  the  French  rulers  to  send  an  armed  force 
across  the  Rhine  to  seize  the  emigrants  or^the 
English  Minister,  as  Bonaparte  has  done  in  the 
cases  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien,  and  Sir  George 
Rumbold,  the  English  Minister  at  Hamburgh. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  Poland,  in 
1793,  its  leaders  were  supported  by  France,  and 
they  had  their  agents  in  Paris ;  as  soon,  however, 
as  peace  was  signed  at  Basle  between  the  King  of 
Prussia  atid  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the 
Polish  agents  were  no  longer  recognized,  and  no 
fhrther  succour  given  to  the  Poles.  This  fact  was 
told  me  by  General  Kosciusko. 

An  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Hathway  went  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  a  plan  for  forging  and  circulating 
Bank  of  England  Notes.  They  rejected  the  trear 
souable  proposition,  and  sent  him  to  prison  as  a 
spy,  where  he  remained  for  several  years  ! 

The  hatred  nevertheless  to  this  country,  was  as 
violent  und^r  Roberspierre  and  Co.  as  it  is  under 
Napoleon,  although  they  had  advocates  for  their 
cause  here ;  but  their  conduct  to  our  countrymen  in 
France  was  not  so  bad  as  that  phlmted  by  the  Re- 
volutionary Emperor.  After  the  declaration  of  war, 
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tbey  made  a  decree  by  which  the  English  in  gene- 
ral were  ordered  to  quit  France,  bqt  nobody  urat 
detained  against  his  will. 

Only  those  were  pennitted  to  remain  who  could 
assign  a  cause  for  it.  And  even  when  all  the  Eatg* 
lish  who  remained,  were  afterwards  put  in  a  state 
of  arveiAationi  an  exception  was  made  in  ftivoar  oC 
m^hanips,  artists,  &c.  &c. 

The  then  French  Government  nevertheless  en- 
couraged the  organization  of  rebellion  in  Irdaod* 
It  was  under  their  regime  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson 
was  sent  over  to  that  country  for  that  specific  pur-- 
pose. 

In  the  midst  of  that  system  of  disorganization^  it 
was  singular  enough  to  see  that  those  men  who  were 
annihilating  the  race  of  Frenchmen^  did  not  forget 
the  welfare  of  the  future  generation*  They  formed 
public  establishments  for  the  education  of  youths 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  civi- 
lised nation  on  earth  I  Napoleon  has  reorganized 
them:  the  youths  are  not  now  to  learn  Greek, 
because  the  books  in  that  language  breathe  the 
principles  of  Republicanism. 

I  now  propose  taking  a  view  of  the 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DIRECTORV. 

Tiifi  new  Government  had  no  sooner  entered  ou 
its  functions,  than  "  la  gueiw  de  Robersp^rre''  l^egan 
to  shew  itself  in  the  Legislative  Body,    The  maj^* 


rity  of  the  Coanoil  of  Ancients  were  mocTerate  but 
timid  men  ;.  three  of  the  fi^e  Directors  were  rank 
and  yiolent  Jacobins^  namely,  Rewbell^  Barras^ 
and  Carnot.  These  despots  began  their  govern- 
ment by  beggaring  half  the  nation,  in  declaring 
tfaeir  inability  to  redeem  the  assignats,  and  their 
refusal  to  come  to  any  sort  of  arrangement  with 
the  holders.  An  assignat  of  ten  thousand  livres 
was  only  worth  half  a  louis  d*or  in  specie^    . 

The  Directory  then  issued  anew  circulating  me* 
dium,  known  by  tlie  name  of  mandats  terriioriaux^ 
These  were  only  issued  to  deceive  some  and  ruin 
others ;  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  they  experi- 
enced the  fate  of  the  assignats,  and  finally  to  get 
rid  ia  a  great  measure  of  the  national  debt,  they 
struck  per  two-tbird.s  of  it ;  consequently  only  one- 
third  remained  to  the  stock-holder,  and  hence  the 
term  of  the  French  stock  tiers  consoUdes. 

The  Directory  then  annulled  the  sales  of  national 
property  fcassd  la  ventej  if  it  was  purchased  at  too 
low  a  price.  A  friend  of  mine  had  purchased  in 
Roberspierre's  time  the  royal  palace  near  Versailles 
called  le  Petit  Trianon,  for  the  trifling  sum  of  300 
louis  in  specie !  He  bad  been  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense for  repairs,  as  all  the  marble  and  theoma-f 
mental  part  of  the  interior  was  destroyed  by  the  po-» 
pulace.  When  the  sale  was  annulled,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  give  up  the  palace,  but  was  not  indemnified  ^ 

*  Similar  thiogs  are  practised  by  Bonaparte^  which  I  ah^I] 
Dfrticf!  iD  the  proper  placv, 
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pne  fartbiiig  jTor  his  expenses,  which  amounted  to 
more  than  a  thoasaud  pounds  sterling ! ! 

In  the  time  of  the  Directory,  and  not  till  then, 
public  gaming  houses  were  established  under  the 
protection  of  Barras,  who  had  his  share  of  the  pro- 
fits.  The  exclusive  privilege  of  keeping  these  re- 
ceptacles for  vice  was  given  to  a  cUdeoant  Marquis 
de  Livfy,  his  confederate  at  the  Tripdls  of  Paris, 
before  the  Revolution ! 

The  Directory,  knowing  that  the  Parisians  are 
partial  io fetes,  of  which  they  had  but  a  few  under  the 
regime  of  Roberspierre,  established  new  ones  to  be 
celebrated  witli  great  pomp  !  These  were  lafiie'ds 
lajeunessCi  which  corresponds  with  that  of  Hebe  ; 
the  filte  of  Agriculture  for  that  of  Ceres  and  Trip* 
tolemy :  they  established  among  others  the fste  des 
ipoux^  in  imitation  of  the  festival  of  Hymen  ;  this 
brougtit  ti^e  whole  into  ridicule.  The  wits  of  Paris 
call^  it  lafite  des  cocus !!!  In  consequence  of  which 
they  were  all  suppressed. 

Their  next  fete  was  a  solemn  procession  to  the 
ehamp  de  Mars,  to  take  the  oath  of  hatred  to  Bot/athf; 
how  far  they  have  kept  their  oath  will  be  seen  in 
another  part  of  this  work.  Mr.  Treilhard  was  the 
president  of  the  council  of  500,  when  the  decree  for 
the  oath  to  be  taken  once  a-year  passed.  That 
consistent  gentleman  is  now  otie  of  Bonaparte's 
counsellors  of  state :  a  deputation  from  the  national 
institute  came  to  the  council  of  500,  to  congratu- 
late them  for  having  passed  that  sublime  decree* 
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The  orator  from  the  institute  on  that  occasion  wai 
Mr.  Delac^pede,  now  Bons^arte's  grand  chancdlor 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  *  ! !  i 

The  immorality^,  vice,  and  debaucberies^  which^ 
during  the  rigime  of  Roberspierre,  were  carried  on 
iu  a  more  secret  manner,  now  began  to  shew  them- 
selves in  a  more  hideous  form  than  ever.-  In  the 
ojicien  rigime  ^^  vice  and  immorality  were  confined 
to  the  higher  circles,  but  now  they  spread  over  the 
middling  and  lower  classes.  Public  robbers,  as* 
sassins,  spies,  and  brigands  made  their  fortunes  in 
the  Revolution  ^  the  only  crime  in  France  then  was 
and  mm  is,  to  be  poor.  Every  species  of  depreda- 
tion was  and  still  is  committed  and  passed  over, 
provided  the  criminal  be  rich  enough  to  stop  the 
course  of  justice.  To  shew  that  this  assertion  is  not 
without  foundation,  I  will  state  the  following  fact, 
which  happened  in  the  time  of  the  directory  :*— 

There  were  two  brothers  in  Paris  of  the  name  of 
Michel,  who  were  petty  stock-jobbers  and  brokers: 
an  old  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Riviire^  who  re* 
sided  at  /try,  near  Paris,  deposited  a  sum  of  money 
to  a  considerable  amount  in  the  hands  of  these 
brothers,  M.  who  were  his prol^gds,  that  they  might 

*  To  shew  bow  these  camelions  can  make  speeches  according' 
to  circamstaoces,  I  have  given  them  in  the  Appendix. 

t  To  have  a  just  idea  of  the  debaucheries  ol:  Looit  XIV.; 
the  regent  who  lived  with  his  own  daughter^  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy^  and  the  intrigues  of  Louis  XV.  &c.  &c.  it  will  be 
necessary  to  read  the  Memoirs  of  Ouclos,  the  Life  of  the  Due 
de  Richelieo,  kc.  &c.  ^ 
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lay  it  out  to  advantage  for  faint.  He,  of  course^ 
took  their  receipt-— but,  horrid  to  relate,  the  old 
man,  and  all  the  servants  in  the  house,  were  one 
day  found  murdered  !  and  it  was  never  discovered 
who  were  the  real  perpetrators:  suspicion,  how- 
ever, fell  very  naturally  upon  the  two  Michels, 
especially  as  the  receipt  for  the  money  which  the 
old  man's  niece  knew  of  was  not  to  be  found.-— 
That  lady  afterwaixls  went  to  Paris,  but  she  was 
unable  to  accomplish  any  thing  against  the  sup- 
posed murderers  of  her  uncle ;  they  were  then, 
and  are  now,  the  particular  friends  of  Cambac6^ 
res.  Messrs.  M.  from  that  time  made  a  splendid 
appearance,  and  they  now  rank  as  the  first  bankers 
in  Paris. 

The  best  idea  of  the  character  of  the  government 
was  given  by  a  man  who  was  tried  for  robbery 
and  murder.  Gohier,  the  president  of  the  court, 
was  trying  him,  and  when  any  question  was  put  to 
htm  by  the  president,  he  always  answered  by  giving 
his  judge  ihe  title  of  ciioyen  colUgtte  ! 

At  the  commencement  of  the  directorial  govern- 
ment, and  till  the  18lh  Fructidor, there  ^^as certainly 
a  great^  deal  of  civil  liberty.  Their  press  was  more 
than  free,  it  was  licentious;  their  newspapers  became 
the  vehicles  of  the  most  virulent  abuse,  not  only 
against  metnbers  of  government,  but  against  private 
individuals.  The^most  conspicuous  in  favour  of 
sa7i5  ciilotterie,  was  the  Journal  des  Hommcs  Ubres, 
very  properly  nick-named  the  Jouimal  des  Tigres. 
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That  paper  positively  called  npon  the  people  to 
assassinate  all  the  nobles  and  priests  *  ! 

Hie  best  written  journal  of  those  days  was  the 
Sttotidietme ;  and  had  the  original  impnesirions  of 
that  journal  beeft  sent  to  this  country^  I  am  per« 
soaded  that  the  number  of  partizans  of  the  French 
revolution  would  have  greatly  diminished.  The 
directory  were  well  aware  of  this,  and  on  the  fron* 
tier  towns  all  the  newspapers  were  examined,  and 
if  they  contained  any  article  obnoxious  to  the 
govemmenty  they  were  reprinted,  and  the  of* 
fensive  article  was  left  out  f :  a  most  singular 
discovery  of  that  nature  was  made  at  Berlin,  in 
the  year  1796. 

A  paper  written  in  French  called  Lc  Courier  da 
Bos  Bkin,  printed  at  JFeselt  a  town  in  Westphalia, 
belonging  to  Prussia,  had  in  one  of  its  numbers  an 
article  ccmtaining  some  severe  strictures  on  the 
conduct  of  the  directory,  which  was  given  as  an 
extract  fiom  the  French  papers.  Mr.  Caillard,  the 
French  minister  at  Berlin,  complained  of  the 
article  to  the  Prussian  government,  and  demand- 
ed that  a  punishment  might  be  inflicted  on  the 
editor ;  the  article  in  question  had  been  copied 
frotti  a  French. paper,  pr'mted  and.published nn- 

*  I  shall  have  occasion  tp  relate  ao  anecdote  relating  to  that 
journal  in  another  part  of  t^his  work,  which  has  caused  its 
sappressian. 

f  The  same  thing  is  now  practised  by  Bonaparte ;  I  shall 
slate  this  in  its  proper  place.'. 
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der  the  very  eye  of  goyerament^  yet  the  French 
minister  demanded  punishment  against  tlie  copyist. 
Mr*  Caillard  produced  a  Quotidiermt,  which  was  the 
name  of  the  French  paper^  from  which  the  extract 
was  alleged^  and  truly  alleged^  to  have  been  made; 
but  this  2uotidienneo(  Mr.  Caillard  was  one  of  those 
reprinted  on  the  frontiers.  The  article  in  question 
was  of  course  not  found  there,  but  the  journalist  of 
Wezel  on  bis  part  produced  an  original  Stuotidierme, 
which  be  received  from  Paris  in  a  parcel !  Even  then 
the  Prussian  government  was  in  servile  submission 
to  France.  The  editor  was  fined  300  rix  dollars, 
and  his  paper  suspended  for  three  months.  A  full 
account  of  this  curious  case  was  given  in  the  Sua- 
iidienne  of  the  10th  of  Feb.  1797. 

Mr.  Poucelin,  the  editor  of  theCaurierRSpublicain, 
printed  at  Paris,  experienced  a  raoredisgraceful  treak* 
ment  from  the  director  Barras.  That  paper  contained 
an  article  which  displeased  the  director:  he  sent  for 
the  editor,  had  him  stripped  naked  and  whipped, 
and  sent  him  home  with  pain  and  disgrace  upon 
his  back.  The  journalist  was  not  disposed  to  suf* 
fer  in  silence,  and  Barras  paid  him  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  to  have  the  matter  hushed* 

However  the  triumvirs  of  the  directory  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  liberty  of  the  press  would  not  an- 
swer their  purpose,  and  they  soon  saw,  that  unless  a 
new  kind  of  despotism  was  ri  vetted  upon  the  people, 
their  power  must*  soon  be  destroyed :  they  even 
dreaded  their  own  generals.  Pichegru  they  wanted 
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taienda^ambossMJorto  Stockholm;  Bimaparte* 
they  began  to  smpect ;  and  Hoche  was  poisoned  by 
tbeiQ  after  the  18th  of  Fructidor^  as  he  was  entrasted 
with  Banras's  secrets^  whose  aim  was  to  destroy 
the  two  coaDcils,  and  govern  as  dictator.  The 
speeches  in  the  two  cooneils  were  also  too  free  for 
the  five  rulersy  who  now  determined  that  France 
should  not  be  the  conntry  in  which  the  tree  of  li- 
berty should  thrive.  The  liberty  they  wished  to 
favour  was  libert  tot  for  the  people,  but  for  them- 
selves ',    >     %her      /ds,  despotism  unrestrained  f. 

Both  the  royalists  and  jacobins  were  against  the 
govermnent,  ;*  '  tiere  I  must  observe,  that  if  the 
coalesced  i  wen*  lidu  had  any  foresight,  they 
«bo>.  J,  have  landed  their  forces  on  the  coast  of 

r     Russtatab,   Prassians,    &c.    fight* 

•  S»«f ;  ,qn  >^.  .  .  J .  Qf\yQ  Sovereigns,  but  as  guxilia- 

,  /    /.  ..^-  ifu  French  Prince  !  thai  should 

'   .     Vr  icyojthe  coalition  in  every  stage  of 

*  Rewbell  told  me  that  ^'^naparte  very  mach  wanted  to  g^ 
nmself  made  a  Director,  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  over. 
urniDg  the  Constitution.  The  Directory  knew  his  schemes; 
H^ey  tberelbre  planned  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  as  suitable  to 
i^^if¥  BdlUf^arte  »  vjini\. .  Rewbell  was  never  after  liked  by 
:.,...       fi«i  he   kilt  t   it  was   be    who  thwarted  his 

•CL   '.It:     ■ 

t  »v  hen  I  iii  went  to  Paris,  I  was  introduced  to  the  cele- 
brated Madame  de  Slael.  That  lady  said  to  me,  "  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  liberty  in  France;  but  it  is  all  for  the  govern- 
ment."  I  observed  that  the  sam^  might  hold  good  in  Algiers, 
as  DO  doobt  the  Dey  could  do  what  he  pleased ! 
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the  f^reneh  Revolution,  and  sfi&uld  not  hebst  sight  of  at 
this  hour.  The  Vendee  has  been,  and  now  is,  more 
dreaded  than  the  combined  forces  of  all  Europe  ! 

But  instead  of  porsaing  the  first  object  and  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  war,^  they  changed  their  plan 
entirely.  The  conduct  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
was  always  enigmatical.  When  the  garrisons  of 
Mayence,  Valenciennes,  Conde,  &c.  surrendered 
to  the  allies ;  they  were  sent  to  France  on  their 
parole,  which  was  held  just  as  sacred  by  Rober- 
spierre  as  the  same  thing  is  now  by  Bonaparte. 
The  men  were  sent  to  La  Vendee,  and  I  hare  heard 
it  stated  by  numbers  of  persons,  that  bad  not  these 
troops  been  sent  to  oppose  the  royalists  in  thai  pro- 
vince, the  latter  would  soon  have  found  Iheir  way 
to  Paris  *  !  *^  .^put^'cc 


*  The  GODduct  of  Austria  on  this  occasion  was  most  ex. 
traordinary.  A  persoo  of  the  name  of  Roqoes  de  IVfetttgaiihrd, 
who  was  sent  as  a  spy  by  Roberspierre  to  this  country,  and 
who  was  in  the  same  quality  sent  by  the  Directory  to  be  about 
%he  person  of  Louis  XVIIL  and  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  with  whom 
he  passed  for  an  emigrant,  published  in  Paris  about  six  years 
ago,  and  just  after  the  Generals  Morean  and  Pichegru  were  in 
arrestation,  a  pamphlet  entitled  bis  "  Secret  Memoirs^^'  where* 
in  he  fiankly  acknowledges^  that  he  was  employed  as  a  spy  by 
the  Directory  ;  but  he  said  he  nas  not  paid  for  it — he  acted  oj 
«  volunteer  /  The  object  of  this  pamphlet  was  to  accuse 
Pichegru  and  Moreau  of  corresponding  with  Louis  XVIIL 
I  musty  10  support  of  my  assertion,  give  an  extract  from 
that  pamphlet,  to  shew  the  9trange  policy  of  the  Austrian  Go« 
vernmeut. 

"  Mr*  de  Thugut  pensoit  sans  doute  que  la  presence  de 
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At  eVery  ficiriod  of  the  ftevolutioii,  a  counter 
te^olutioo  might  easilj  have  been  accomplished^ 
had  proper  means  been  adopted.    Many  attempts 

"  Mr.  Le  Comte  de  Lille  (Louis  XVIII.)  6toit  peiir  le  moioS 
"  iaottle  a  Panose  de  Coadi,  paisque  ce  ministre  lui  fit  donner 
"par  M.  M.  de  Gramniont  et  St.  PHesi,  Tordre  de  s'ea 
*'  eloigner  aossitdt.  Cer  ordre  fut  renoQvell^  trois  fois>  sans  qoe 
"  le  Comte  de  Lille  youl&t  y  voascrire.  Las  poaToira  Civib  et 
"  Miliuires  d'Autriche  re^ftrent  des  injoactioot  formelles; 

"  M.  Le  Mar6chal  de  Wurmser  et  Mr.  de  Summerau,  Pi^« 
"  sident  de  la  R^geoce  d'Autriche  Ant^rieure,  s6ante  a  Fri« 
"  t>ourg,  earent  Pordre  de  faire  enlever  de  vive  forc^  le  Pr£- 
"  tendant ;  il  eiit  kte,  je  croid,  transferi  en  Boh^nie." 

Montgoiilard  was  sent  by  Louis  XVIIL  to  the  Archduke 
Charles  with  the  following  verbal  message :  ^'  Qu'il  se  feroit 
"  tuer  dans  les  raogs  de  I'arro^e  de  Conde^  plutOt  que  de  s'ea 
"Eloigner;  qu'il  faodroit  viugtmille  Autrichiens  pour  avoir 
*'  son  Corps,  parceque  le  dernier  soldat  de  cette  arm6e  auroit 
"  cesse  d'exister  auparavant ;  que  ce  sanglant  d^chirement 
^  op6reroit  la  mine  de  I'artnie  Imp^riale;  que  cet  ^Dormescan* 
*'  dale  laisseroit  les  puissances  sans  un  seul  partisan  dans  I'lut^ 
"  rieur  de  la  France,  &c.  &c. 

Thb  man  further  says^  ''  That  the  King  of  France,  Louis 
"  XVIIL  expressed  himself  in  strong  terms  against  Austria 
"  and  Prussia ;  that  the  former  Court  behaved  ill  to  the 
"  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  and  that  the  latter  w6uld  not  permit 
^  him  to  reside  in  the  Prussian  States,  &c.  ^c.''  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  th«  statement,  though  no  great  credit 
can  be  attached  to  what  such  a  man  as  Montgaillard  says,  who 
still  continues  his  old  trade.  He  is  one  of  Bonaparte's  spies 
in  Paris,  and  receives  40  louis  per  month  for  his  services.  He 
was  sent  to  Vienna  in  1805.  In  another  part  of  this  paUaca* 
tioD,  I  shall  say  something  more  abost  biro. 
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for  this  purpose  were  made;  but  they  bX\  failed 
*  from  want  of  skill  in  the  persons  who  planaed^ 
or  of  fidelity  in  those  who  were  to  execute  them. 
The  feelings  of  the  Freneh  people  since  the  first 
year  of  the  Revolution  have  uniformly  been  agaiast 
the  government  of  the  day. 

In  favour  of  this  assertion,  1  cannot  give  a 
stronger  proof  than  the  simple  statemeat  of  a 
fact,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Directory  as  well 
as  at  present,  no  State  prisoner  has  been  or 
is  now  tried  by  a  Jury,  but  always  sent  before 
special  Tribunals  and  Courts  Martial.  The 
Directory  apologized  for  the  18th  Fructidor^  by 
saying  that  they  could  not  depend  upon  a  Jury, 
or  they  would  have  had  the  alleged  conspirators 
tried.  The  following  fact  will  shew  the  justness 
of  this  observation : 

Two  ageats  of  Louis  XVIIL  M.  de  Villheur- 
neis,  an  ex-member  of  the  French  Parliament, 
and  Tabbe  Brotier,  were  apprehended ;  they  were 
not  sent  before  an  ordinary  tribunal  to  6e  tried 
by  a  jury;  but  by  a  Court  Martial.  Merlin, 
who  was  the  Minister  of  Justice,  made  a  long 
-report  to  the  two  Councils,  about  the  right  of 
the  Directory  to  adopt  that  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding: however  the  people  at  large  thought 
diffei'ently.  The  members  of  the  Court  were 
.insulted  .  v^hen  assembled.  They  were  hooted 
by  the  populace  as  they  came  from  and  went 
to    the     place,     where    they     held     their     sit- 
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tings;  and  many   of  (hem   received  adonymoun 
threatening  letters. 

The  persons  accused  were  declared  guiltj,  but 
both  sentenced  only  to  one  year's  imprisonment.  Un- 
fortunately for  them,  they  happened  to  be  in  the 
same  chamber  with  a  person^  who  was  afterwards  or- 
dered to  Cayenne:  they  were  taken  away  with  him 
to  that  inhospitable  country^  where  they  both  died ! 

The  Directory  now  thought  proper  to  strike  terror 
into  the  Royalists  as  well  as  the  Jacobins,  Pacta 
Conoenta,  similar  to  those  between  Marc  Anthqny 
and  Augustus^  were  made  between  the  members  of 
the  Directory,  for  each  party  to  have  their  victirQs. 

Carnoty  who  although  a  republican  himself,  ne-^ 
Tcrtheless  hates  and  dreads  republicans^^  wanted 
to  have  the  Jacobins  proscribed^  whereas  Le  Re^ 
vielliere  and  Barras>  who  were  the  great  persecutors 
of  priests  and  nobles^  wished  these  to  be  destroyed. 

The  terms  of  these  Pacta  were^  that  by  an 
ziT&te^  all  the  non-juring  priests  should  be  deport* 
ed^  and  several  emigrants  shot.  On  the  other  side^ 
that  the  Jacobins  should  be  massacred. 

A  plan  was  arranged  for  that  purpose  by  the  Di- 
rectory,  in  which  Drouetf  was  employed  as  their 

*  This  he  himselfavows* 

t  The  same  who  stopped  the  King  at  Varennes :  he  was  since 
then  made  prisoner  by  the  Austrians,  and  exchanged  with  Ge- 
neral Beurnonville,  and  others,  for  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVJ. 
He  was  employed  as  above  described  by  the  Directury,  and  he 
isnow  Sous  Pr€fH  at  Varennes,  a  place  worth  about  300/.  per  aon. 

E    2 
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chief  agent.  Gracchus  Baboeuf  fhey  selected  as 
their  victim. 

Persons  were  hired  by  the  Directory,  or 
at  least  by  Drouet,  to  go  to  the  Camp  de 
Gnmlk,  near  Paris,  and  there  endeavour  to 
excite  a  mutiny  among  the  soldiers.  The  com- 
mandant of  the  troops^  Malo,  was  apprized  of  it, 
and  ^i^as  ready  to  receive  them:  after  they  had 
been  some  time  in  the  camp,  a  signal  was  given, 
and  a  most  dreadful  carnage  ensued ;  those  who 
escaped  the  bayonet  and  the  ball,  were  conducted 
to  the  prison  of  the  Temple,  where  a  court-martial 
was  already  sitting:  their  trial  did  not  take  up 
much  time;  they  were  all  sentenced  to  be  shot; 
amongst  the  number  was  a  constitutional  bishop  of 
the  name  of  Huguet.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Barthele* 
my,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  Directory,  I 
must  say  that  he  soared  above  all  these  infamous 
intrigues ! 

However  in  the  councils,  violent  speeches  were 
made  against  the  Directory  by  generals  Pichegru 
and  Wiilot,  Dumolard,  &c«  who  no  doubt  were  anti- 
Directorial:  just  at  this  period,  a  new  third  of  the 
Legislative  body  was  to  be  re-elected.  The  new- 
members  were  by  no  means  expected  to  be  favour- 
able  to  the  Directory. 

A  Revolution  was  therefore  decided  upon  by  the 
triumvirs,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  such"*  members  of 
the  two  councils  as  were  friends  to  the  Bourbons. 

Bills  and  proclamations  were  printed  six  weeks 
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before  the  RevoUittoa  took  place,  and  remaioed  at 
the  printer's*.  All  Paris  knew  of  the  intention  of 
the  Directory.  One  of  their  spies,  a  Prince  de  Ca^ 
rancy,  (sod  of  the  Duke  de  la  Yauguyon)  spoke  of 
it  one  eyening  in  a  puhlic  company;  the  opposite 
party  therefore  had  time  enough  to  prepare  them* 
seWes;  but  as  they  made  no  preparations,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  no  plot  existed  f. 

The  reason  why  the  Revolution  was  so  long 
suspended  by  the  Directory  is  thus  explained. 

1st,  The  troops  sent  to  their  assistance  by  Gn* 
neral  Hoche,  were  not  near  enough  to  the  scene 
of  action. 

2d,  Boi^aparte  and  his  Etat  Mogor  were  at  Paris, 
and  they  did  not  like  his  presence. 

3d.  That  Lord  Malmesbury  was  then  at  Lisle, 
and  they  wished  to  postpone  the  execution  of  the 
plan,  till  the  result  of  the  negotiation  could  be 
ascertained. 

Such  were  Rewbel's  motives  for  deferring  it  ; 
Barras,  however,  who  is  a  great  poUroon,  being 

*  At  a  Mr.  Lemaire's,  bow  the  Editor  of  tfee  Paris  paper 
Le  Citoyeu  Fran^ais. 

t  Motttgaillard,  in  bis  "  Mm<iires  Secrhs,''  already  quoted, 
relates  the  following  speech  of  the  Prince  of  Condi  to  him 
before  the  Revolution  of  the  rnhFructidM-t  ''  Je  vois  qu'il 
-  faut  renoncer  a  feire  reconnoitre  la  Royaut^  par  les  armces, 
"  Pichegru  n'a  pu,  ou  n'a  pas  voulu  suivre  mon  Plan,  Sec, 
^'  kc."  Dated  17th  Jan.  i797,  consequently  eight  months  bcr 
fore  th^  18th  Fructidor. 
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ht  constant  i^ar  of  the  Royalists^  commufiicated 
his  uneasiness  to  his  aid  de  camp  Botot^  who  im« 
mediately  went  to  the  printer's  to  get  the  pla- 
eards  stuck  up  the  same  night,  so  that  the  next 
morning  the  other  Directors  might  not  be  able  ta 
undo  that  which  their  colleague  had  already  done. 

However  Madame  Le  Maire^  the  printer's 
wife,  refused  at  first  to  give  up  the  placards 
without  the  consent  of  her  husband,  who  ^as 
out  of  town ;  but  after  persuasion  and  threats 
they  were  given  up,  and  positively  posted  thesame 
uigbt,  without  the  knowledge  either  of  Rewbel 
or  Lareveillere !  and  it  was  only  the  next  mora* 
ing  that  they  were  told  of  it  by  Barras^  y  ho  at  the 
same  time  apologized  for  the  overzeal  of  his  aid  de 
camp>  &c. 

Accordingly  this  grand  coup  only  began  in  the 
morning  at  10 ;  it  was  announced  by  the  firing 
of  a  gun  from  the  pont-nei{f,  A  column  of  troops 
with  General  Augereau  at  their  head  marched 
to  the  Thuilleries,  where  the  council  of  500  held 
its  sittings :  and,  strange  to  relate,  most  of  the  ob- 
noxious members  were  there,  calmly  waiting  the 
arrival  of  their  enemies  ;  why  they  were  there  at  all 
is  inexplicable,  as  it  was  too  early  for  the  Council 
to  meet ;  instead  of  escaping,  or  trying  to  coun* 
teract  the  designs  of  their  opponents,  they  remained 
together  to  be  caught  as  it  were  like  mice  in  a  trap. 

They  were  all  of  them  sent  off  to  Cayenne  on 
the  day  following   without  any  examination^  or 
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pcmriisioa  to  write  or  speak   a  word  in  their  own 
justification!   and  all  this  was  done  in  favotirof 

I  must  observe  that  all  these  jourfiies,  as  they  are 
termed,  were  looked  upon  in  foreign  countries  as' 
having  taken  place  in  consequence  of  some  urgent 
cause^  and  Uiat  it  was  done  after  mature  and 
grave  deliberation  ;  but  it  is  evident^  upon  a  close 
examination^  that  these  Revolutions  were  nothing 
else  than  the  intrigue  of  a  few  factious  men^  and 
generally  conducted  with  very  little  judgment. 
As  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  they  never  took  any 
share  in  it ;  they  knew  that  it  was  nothing  more 
than  one  set  of  irigands  who  wanted  to  drive  away^ 
another  set!  All  ibe%e  joum^es,  which  affected 
to  establish  liberty,  produced  on  the  contrary 
the  most  frightful  despotisin.  Thus  the  fall  of  the 
throne,  instead  of  establishing  liberty,  annihilated 
the  little  portion  of  it,  which  existed  before :  the 
same  with  the  revolutions  of  the  31st  of  May,  and 
the  !8th  Fructidor :  as  to  the  18th  Brumdire,  it  did 
not  destroy  liberty  in  France,  because  there  was 
none  to  destroy;  but  it  laid  the  foundation  for. 
the  annihilation  of  the  liberties  of  the  continent  of 
Europe ! 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  affected  advocates, for  li- 
berty conducted  themselves  on  the  day  after  their 
Revolution  took  place:  the  pretended  object  was  to 
deport  the  imputed  enemies  of  liberty,  but  the  r^o' 
object  was  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  their  own 
scheme  of  despotism. 
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The  first  act  was  to  get  a  decree  for  the  traiu* 
portatioD  to  Cayenne  of  members  of  both  CouociU, 
^nd  two  inenibers  of  the  Directorj*. 

The  second  was  to 'Suppress  34  newspapers,  who 
trrote  against  the  directory^  and  to  deport  not  only 
the  editors  and  proprietors,  but  the  journeymen 
printers,  and  to  destroy  all  their  pressf^^  i^nd  burn 
all  printjed  books  found  upon  the  premises. 

Th^  third  wfts  to  annul  the  elections  pf  the  new 
third  of  the  council  of  500,  which  took  place 
about  6  oioutbs  |)efure  the  18th  Fructidor,  by 
which  the  new  elected  members  were  expelled. 

The  fourth  was  for  every  elector  to  t^ke  the  oath 
pf  hatred  to  royalty^  previous  to  his  voting  ! 

Lastly^,  all  non-juring  priests  to  be  sent  to  Cayu 
enne,  and  full  power  given  to  the  directory  to  im? 
prison  and  deport  all  suspected  persons ! ! ! 

*  Barthelemy  only  was  deported,  but  that  was  his  own  faulty 
as  he  was  entrf^te^  by  Carnot  the  preceding  evening  to  niak« 
Jiis  escape.  |t  sterns  Cannot  spent  the  evening  from  home  oq 
the  17th  ;  when  be  relMmed,  hi8  servant  tpid  him  thai  placard^ 
had  been  stuck  against  the  wall,  announcing  the  discovery  of 
.«  conspiracy,  in  which  the  two  "  directors  Bar/Ac/my  and  Car. 
net  were  implicated,"  &c.  &c.  Carnot,  aRer  convincing  him. 
9eir  of  this  report,  went  and  told  Barthelemy  of  it,  who  was  af. 
ready  gone  to  bed,  advising  him  tp  mu^e  his  escape,  but 
Jarthelemy  said  he  considered  it  only  as  a  my9iificaiion  of  some 
hudaud  c,r  some  mScharu,  but  that  he  could  not  believe  his  col- 
league?  capable  of  such  an  act  of  treachery  !  -however  he  sooi^ 
repented  of  not  having  taken  Carnot's  advice,  for  the  next* 
morning  Barras  placed  a  sent  nel  at  his  door,  even  before  h^ 
told  his  colleagues  what  had  been  done  in  the  night  I 
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From  tTtis  period  tbe  gOYennnent  was  on  its 
wane,  notwUhstanding  the  terror  which  it  esta- 
jblitbed ;  its  ministers  and  generals  were  corrupt 
men.  The  war  broke  out  again  in  Germanj^  Italy 
was  conquered  by  the  Russians,  and  every  thing 
announced  the  Reyolution  at  an  end*.  Of  this 
grand  truth,  Talleyrand,  Fouch£,  who  was  at  this 
period  made  minister  of  police,  and  Sieyes,  who 
was  now  a  member  of  the  Directory,  were  fully 
^ware. 

Proposals  were  made  to  General  Moreau  to  be- 
come a  dictator  for  the  present,  till  the  end  of  the 
war,  which  be  however  deplined.  General  Jou? 
l^ert  was  then  thought  of.  His  father-inlaw  Se» 
monville,  a  venal  corrupt  intriguant  of  the  first 
order,  and  who  was  engaged  in  this  new  conspiracy 
with  Talleyrand,  strongly  urged  it.  Joubert  was 
seht  to  the  army  in  Italy  to  give  a  coup  d*iclaf, 
previous  to  his  intruded  usurpation ;  he  v^^as  killed, 

*  If  an  army  of  only  twenty  thousand  m^n,  headed  by  a 
B  urb^jn,  had  made  its  appearance  in  Normandy  or  in  Brittany, 
the  Revolotionaiy  drama  would  have  beep  over.  A  French 
writer  of  celebrity  thua  expresses  himself  on  the  state  of  France 
at  (hat  period. 

'^  Aiqsi  il  n^y  avait  plus  de  parti  capable  de  se  saisirdesr^net 
"  del'^tat,  qu^abandonnaient  cependant  tons  les  jours  d 'a van- 
''  tage  les  person nes  qui  s'en  6taient  eropar^ts.  Les  Bourbons 
'^  etaieni  mall^eureusement  loin  de  la  France,  et  il  fallait  ifttre 
"  present  a  Paris  ou  en  |^ ranee  pour  porter  le  dernier  coup  de 
"  grace  au  Gouvernement  ext£nu6,  qui  palpitait  encore,  et  ^p 
f  substituer  incontinent  ^  sa  place,''  &c« 
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however^  at  the  battle  qS  Novi :  they  then  thougllit 
proper  to  dispatch  a  messei^er  overland  to  Bona/* 
parte  in  Egypt.  The  person  whom  they  sent  was 
a  man  of  (he  name  of  MoreaUy  but  when  be  arrived^ 
tbe  other  had  already  fled  to  Europe. 

In  this  state  of  things  Bonaparte  very  oppor- 
tunely arrived*.  He  was  soon  admitted  .  to  the 
conciliabiUes  of  tlie  conspirators^  which  were  Tal* 
leyrand^  Barras  f^  Sieyes^  Cambaceres^  Roger  du 
Co8^  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Fouchc^  Roedcrer^  Reg- 

•  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  diilerent  |>artics,  that  Bonaparte 
left  Egypt  with  the  permission  of  our  GoveraaiLMit^  and  that  he 
had  promised  to  restore  the  Bourbon  family.  I  cannot  say  that 
this  is  positively  so,  but  I  know  that  the  Bourbons  had  opened  a 
negotiation  after  the  1 8th  Brumaire  with  Bonaparte  and  Talley* 
rand;  nay,  Bonaparte  has  publicly  avowed  it  in  an  official 
publication,  which  appeared  in  Paris  eight  years  ago,  called 
*'  Papiers  saisis  a  Bayreuth,*'  which  were  the  papers  belonging 
to  General  Pichegru,  and  other  French  emigrants  who  resided 
at  Bayreuth,  and  which  were  seized  by  the  Prus!»iaQ  government, 
and  delivered  up  to  Bonaparte.  In  that  publication,  it  is  stated 
that  a  person  of  the  hame  of  Hyde  was  charged  with  the  oegc 
tiation,  and  that  he  arrived  in  Paris  for  that  purpose;  an  inter* 
cepted  letter  from  Hyde  is  given,  wherein  he  says,  things  go  on 
wellf  that  he  has  frequently  seen  Felix  (Bonaparte),  and  Lebas 
(Talleyrand)  ;  even  the  explanation  of  the  names  is  given  by  the 
French  government  in  that  publication.  This  certainly  shews 
that  something  was  going  on  about  the  Bourbons. 

f  It  was  necessary  to  have  Barras  and  Ducos  in  the  plot,  bc« 
cause  they  were  directors,  and  also  Sieyes,  who  was  one  of  the 
grand  promoters,  because  the  remaining  two  directors  could  not 
•ign  an  arr^t^,  which  could  only  be  done  by  a  majority  of  the 
members ;  this  precaution  they  found  of  great  service  to  them. 
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nault  de  St.  Jean  D'AngeIy»  &c.  &c.  &c.  A  re* 
▼olutioo  was  decided  upon :  the  best  Generals  were 
ordered  to  Paris,  tiz.  Lefevr(\,Macdonald,  Moreau, 
Massena^  &6.  &c.  to  assist  in  this  grand  coup  d'Stca. 

But  here  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  differ* 
ent  actors  had  different  vievrs.  With  Bonaparte's 
yiews  we  are  acquainted ;  but  Sicyes's  and  Tallcy-. 
rand's  were  different.  1  have  it  from  unquestion* 
able  authority,  that  when  Sieyes  wa$  at  BerUtt,  a 
correspondence  between  him  and  Talleyrand  and 
his  party  was  begun^  about  effecting  a  counter-re- 
Tolution,  which  was  to  offer  the  crown  to  the  young 
Duke  of  Orleans^  (  Siej/es  was  always  considered  as 
Orleanist)  and  in  case  that  Prince  should  refuse 
from  family  considerations^  that  the  crown  should 
be  given  to  Prince  Louis  of  Prussia,  cousin  to  the 
King,  and  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Jena. 
Negotiations  to  that  effect  were  positively  carried 
on  by  Sieyes  and  the  Prussian  government. 

The  plan  of  course  was  submitted  to  Bona* 
parte^  who  would  not  listen  to  the  proposition 
about  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  appeared  to  ac- 
quiesce to  a  Prince  of  Prussia  being  placed  upon  the 
French  throne*.     The  actors  were  all  to  have  emi- 

*  I  was  told  of  the  following  fact  by  one  of  Bonaparte's  inti* 
mate  friends !  Shortly  after  the  18th  Brumaire,  Sieyes  observed 
to  Bonaparte,  that  it  would  be  necessary,  in  notifying  toPrus- 
m  the  change  in  their  government,  to  inform  his  Majesty  that 
the  idea  of  placing  an  Orleans  on  the  throne  of  France  was  en* 
tirely  abandoned,  and  that  negotiations  should  commence  for 
placing  a  Prussian  Prince  on  the  throne.    Bonaparte  observed. 
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nent  posts  given  to  them  according  to  their  respec* 
tive  talents. 

Previous  to  this  revolution,  all  Paris  knew  that 
there  was  some  change  to  take  place  in  the  govern* 
ment,  especially  as  Si^es  was  learning  to  ride/^^ 
From  the  speeches  of  those  members  of  both  coun- 
cils who  were  in  the  secret,  it  might  easily  be  infer* 
red  that  a  new  Revolution  was  meditating* 

Accordingly,  on  the  eve  of  the  18th  Brumaire, 
the  Minister  of  War^  Dubois  Crance,  went  to  the 
Directory  to  request  them  to  grant  him  an  arrets 
for  the  arrestation  of  Bonaparte,  Murat,  Talley- 
rand, Fouohe,  Barras,  &c.  &c.  to  which  the  pre- 
sident Gohier  and  the  other  Director  Moulins 
assented;  but  La  Garde,  the  secretary,  from  igno- 
rance or  treason,  said  he  would  neither  sign  nor 
seal  it,  because  to  sign  an  arrete,  it  was  necessary 

'*  that  he  should  not  wish  to  confide  such  an  important  dooument 
to  his  secretary,  and  that  he  himself  was  but  an  indifferent  wri- 
ter, and,  therefore,  if  he  (Sieyes)  would  dnyr  up  (r^diger)  the 
proj^t  himself,  he  would  send  it  by  Jhiroc,  who  was  then  going 
to  Berlin,  but  that  even  Duroc  should  not  know  any  thing  of  it." 
'This  was  done,  and  Sieyes  took  it  for  granted  that  the  docu- 
ment was  sent  to  Berlin.  A  short  time  after  the  Revolution 
of  Bmmaire,  Bonaparte  turned  Sieyes  out  of  his  consulship,  and 
appointed  Cambacer^s  and  Le  Brun  joint  consuls  with  himself. 
Sieyes  became  outrageous;  Bonaparte  observed  very  coolly  to 
him,  that  if  he  stirred  he  would  publish  his  profit,  which  he 
thought  that  he  (Bonaparte)  was  fool  enough  to  send  to  Berlin. 
'*  No,  Sir,"  said  he,  •*  I  keep  it  as  a  Memento  o£ your  ignorance 
^iid  treason  ! ! !" — Sieyes  and  Bonaparte  nev^r  spoke  to  each 
pther  since  that  day,   . 
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to  haye  a  majority  of  the  -  Directory ! !  But,  said 
Gofaier,  it  is  impossible  that  any  revolutioo  can  take 
place,  ''  COT  jetiena  le  sfeau!*!!  and  when  on  the 
18th  the  information  was  conveyed  to  Moulins^ 
the  director,  of  what  had  taken  place  at  St.  Cloud, 
he  said  ^'  that  is  impossible,  because  Bonaparte  pro^ 
''  mised  that  he  would  dine  with  me  to  day ! !  ! 

Howeyer,  notwithstanding  Bonaparte's  promise 
to  dine  with  Moulin,  and  Gohier*s  possessing  the 
''  grand  seal,"  the  Reyolution  took  place  at  St. 
Cloud ;  and  if  Bonaparte  had  had  any  idea  of  the 
opposition  he  had  to  encounter,  he  would  not  haye 
treated  it  so  lightly  as  he  did  at  first.  I  am  en* 
abled  to  state  what  happened  on  that  day  from  in* 
formation  which  I  had  from  some  of  the  party. 

When  Bonaparte  left  the  hall  of  the  council  of 
500,  where  he  was  so  roughly  bandied,  he  was 
io  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  as  the  French  say, 
U  a  perdu  la  Uie.  His  dejection  and  terror  com- 
municated itself  to  his  partisans. 

Sieyes  rode  off  in  full  gallop :  his  horse  took 
fright,  and  threw  his  rider,  who  concealed  himself 
upon  a  tree  till  near  dark.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe, 
and  Renault  de  St.  Jean  D'Angely^  hid  them- 
selves in  a  large  closet  at  a  Restaurateur's  at  St. 
Cloud ;  and  when  all  was  over,  several  officers  went 
into  the  same  room,  where  these  two  men  were 
concealed,*  who,  hearing  that  things  had  taken  a 
favourably  turn,  made  their  appearance,  to  the 
great  surprise  and  mirth  of  the  company. 
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'^  paix  k  la  main,  (the  bayonets  and  a  guillotine) 
"  retablir  lea  autels  de  la  liberte^  dresses  par  le 
«  Premier  Brutus*/' 

These  good  republicans^  immediately  after  this 
fraternal  proclamation,  made  th^  Romans  pay  a 
large  contribution,  besides  putting  a  number  of 
articles  in  requisition.  After  that  was  done^  thej 
were  permitted  to  establish  a  Roman  Republic. 

The  conduct  of  the  directory  to  the  court  of 
Naples,  was  something  of  the  Bonapartean  system  ; 
indeed  they  both  had  lessons  upon  diplomacy  from 
the  same  master,  namely^  Talleyrand  Perigord. 

They  began  by  sending  Garat  as  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Naples ;  Garat,  who  read  the  sentence 
of  the  Convention  to  Louis  the  XVI.  and  who,  as 
Minister  of  Justice,  signed  the  death  warrant  of 
the^ueen,  sister  to  the  very  sovereign  to  whom  he 
was  accredited ! ! ! 

Then  follow  the  language  and  conduct  of 
their  pro-consul  at  Rome,  Citizen  Bassal,  towards 

*  I  think  this  proclamation  rather  better  than  General 
Lefevre's  (now  duke  of  Dantzig)  mode  in  which  he  announced 
it  to  the  Mayen^is  in  1792.  He  commanded  an  advanced 
guard  in  Custiii^s  army.  When  he  entered  Mayence,  he  caused 
the  principal  inhabitants  to  be  assembled  in  the  great  square, 
and  addressed  them  thus  in  German  and  French ;  being  an 
Alsadan,  the  good  general  speaks  both  languages,  though  very 
badly  :  "  Je  suis  venik  ici  pour  vous  apporter  la  libert6^  mats  si 

"  vous  bougez,  je  vous  enverrai  f— — f *' — "  Ich  komm 

"  hier  um  euch  freiheit  zu  bringen^  aber  wenn  ihr  euch  ruhrt 
"  so  soli  euch  der  Teufel  hohlen  ?" — "  I  came  here  to  give  you 
••  liberty,  bat  if  you  stir 1  will  send  you  all  to  hell  I !  !'* 
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the  Neapolitan  Ck>ort,  who,  at  a  sitting  of  the  nevtr 
Roman  Legislative  body,  spoke  thus  of  the  King 
of  Naples  : — **  duel  est  ce  Capet  qui  pretend 
•*  encore  r^gner  en  vertu  de  I'investiture  du  Pape  ? 
'^  quel  est  ce  fripon  a  diaddme,  qui  ose  encore  vous 
'<  dominer?  qu'il  redoute  le  sort  de  son  parent, 
'^  qui  ecrasait  de  son  despotisme  les  Gaules  main^^ 
'^  tenant  affranchis?''  This  and  other  speeches 
held  at  Rome,  necessarily  could  not  fail  to  make 
the  court  of  Naples  resent  the  outrage^ 

As  it  was  during  the  Directory  that  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  was  negotiating  at  Lille,  I  beg  leave  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  that  negotiation  5  remarks  re-* 
soltiog  from  the  opportunities  I  had  of  conversing 
with  those  persons  who  were  then  in  power,  viz. 
Bewbell,  Barras,  Carnot,  and  a  Mr.  Dersch^^ 
ci-deoant  chef  de  division  in  the  foreign  office,  and 
Secretary  General  to  the  French  Legation  at 
Lille. 

Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  policy 
of  our  government  to  recognize  the  Republic, 
which  certainly  was  departing  from  the  primitive 
cause  of  the  war,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  peace  might  have  been  made  with  the  Di- 
rectory, notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written  to  the  contrary.  The  system  of  France 
was  then  as  it  is  now,  to  plunder  every  state 
they  could,  but  still  they  never  entertained  the 
roost  disUnt  idea  of  taking  the  **  grand  fodera^ 
**  live  system^*    for    their    basis  9   a   system   on 
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which  1  shall  hereafter  be  obliged  to  dwell. 
It  was  not  ifi  the  natural  order  of  things  that 
they  should^  or  could,  had  they  been  disposed  so 
to  do. 

A  member  of  the  Directory,  who,  with  all 
chances  in  his  favour^  could  never  remain  in  office 
longer  than  five  years,  who  had  not  the  command 
of  armies  to  satisfy  his  ambition  and  thirst  for 
military  glory,  would  never  have  given  himself 
the  trouble  even  to  have  such  a  plan  discussed; 
and  if  he  had  been  so  inclined,  he  must  have 
made  himself  sure  that  his  colleagues  would  act 
in  unison  with  liim.  Further,  there  were  the  two 
councils  to  arraign  their  conduct,  and  which  they 
did  at  the  peace  of  Leoben,  when  Bonaparte,  of 
his  oWn  authority,  or  assumption  of  authority,  gave 
up  Venice  to  Austria ;  all  this  proves  there  is  not 
so  much  to  be  apprehended  from  the  ambition  of 
temporary  rulers  as  there  is  from  a  single  despot. 

It  was  also  the  general  opinion  in  France,  that 
had  England  made  peace  with  the  Directory,  the 
soi'disant  Republic  would  not  have  existed  long. 
The  coffers  of  the  Directory  were  not  so  well 
stocked  as  those  of  Bonaparte,  to  enable  them  to 
establish  that  sjstem  of  corruption  in  foreign 
countries.  The  Directory  and  the  Convention 
carried  on  their  system  by  a  species  ofprapagandism, 
consisting  of  fine  speeches,  addresses,  and  pro- 
clamations, tQ  allure  Republican  Philosophers^ 
&c.  but  a  peace  with  France,  when  she  was  in  her 
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fepoblican  acm^^  would  soon  have  convinced 
the  true  friends  of  liberty,  that  French  freedom 
was  nothing  more  than  a  synonymous  term  for  rob« 
bery  and  murder.  These  advantages  would  have 
been  incalculable  for  this  country. 

When  Lord  Lauderdale  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  Bonaparte;  I  recollect 
that  Rewbell  said  to  me^  in  the  study  of  M.  Pirrault 
des  Chaumes,  (an  advocate  of  great  talents  and 
respectability  in  Paris,)  Had  you  made  peace  with 
us  when  Lord  Malmesbury  was  at  LiUe,  you  would 
have  conquered  us  afterwards  j  but  if  you  make 
'peace  with  Bonaparte^  he  will  conquer  you. 

Lord  Grenville  was  minister  during  both  ne- 
gotiations *,  which  made  Rewbell  observe,  voire 
Milord  Grenville  n*est  pas  un  grand  homme  d'6tat. 

A  great  objection  to  making  peace  with  the 
Directory  was^  that  they  could  not  maintain  the 
relations  of  peace  and  amity  :  this  is  an  did  diplo- 
matic jargon.  Without  looking  far  back  in  the  page 
of  history,  we  have  seen  Louis  the  XI  Vth's  attack 
upon  Holland,  his  usurpations  of  Franche  Comti 
and  of  Spain,  likewise  the  King  of  Prussia  seizing 
Silesia  from  Austria  without  any  provocation  what- 
ever, and  also  the  partition  and  total  extinction 
of  Poland ;  we  have  ako  seen  a  friendly   power 

*  I  am  of  opinion  that  Lord  Grenville  neTer  could  have 
been  sincere,  v'hen  he  consented  to  open  negotiations  with 
Bonaparte;  be  is  too  great  a  statesman  not  to  have  seen  the 
danger  of  a  peace  with  the  present  Kuler  of  France. 
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send  aid  and  assistance  to  subjects  in  a  state  of 
revolt  to  their  own  country ;  I  allude  to  tke  suc- 
cour which  Louis  the  XVIth  gave  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. Tiierefore  regular  governments  in  general 
know  how  to  keep  up  or  to  violate  the  relations  of 
peace  and  amity. 

The  Directory  kept  peace  with  Prussia,  and  ob- 
served the  neutrality  of  the  German  Empire  and  of 
Portugal,  although  solicited  to  the  invasion  of  that 
country  by  a  person  in  high  office  at  Lisbon*  They 
did  not  rob,  seize,  and  murder  ambassadors  on 
neutral  territory,  a&is  practised  now  by  that-Im* 
perial  free-booter  Bonaparte.  If  Mr.  D'Antraigues 
was  arrested  at  Venice  by  ^  Bonaparte,  it  was  his 
own  act,  and  it  was  even  disapproved  of  by  the 
Directory. 

The  coalesced  powers  of  Europe  mistook  their 
time.  The  conduct  pursued  towards  the  Directory 
should  be  pursued  towards  the  Moloch  of  Europe ; 
but  Austria,  and  the  other  powers  were  afraid  of 
jacobin  caps:  however,  they  will  find  that  tliere  is 
more  jacobinism  under  the  present  Crown  of  France 
than  ever  there  was  under  the  Cap  of  Liberty,  and 
"  that  jacobinism  is  gone  from  the  people^  and  is 
*'  confined  to  one  man  |  !  I " 

The  Directory  nevertheless  kept  up  a  regular  in- 
tercourse with  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  rebellion, 
through  the  means  of  a  Mr.  M —  C— . 

•  This  was  in  time  of  war^  but  I  will  prove  afterwards  that 
Bonaparte  did  it  in  time  of  peace. 

f  I  heard  Mr.  Be  MarcofF,  the  Russian  Misttter  in  Paris, 
make  this  very  just  and  shrewd  observation. 
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Arthur  O'Connor  was  made  a  General  in  the 
French  service,  as  was  Napper  Tandy ;  O'Quigley, 
who  was  executed  at  Maidstone,  was  their  travel- 
ling agent ;  regular  ambassadors  were  sent  from  the 
Irish  executive  to  the  French  executive :  these  per- 
fions  were  the  late  Lord  Ed.  Fitzgerald,  Doctor 
M*Nevin,  and  the  third  was  O'Connor,  or  Mr. 
Emmett.  However,  on  their  arrival  at  Hamburgh, 
Mr.  Reinhard,  the  French  Minister,  in  consequence 
of  information  which  he  received  from  France, 
would  hot  suffer  these  Ambassadors  to  go  to  Paris, 
because  the  Directory  did  not  chuse  a  person  allied 
to  the  Orleans  family  *  to  be  in  Paris,  but  invited 
these  Plenipotentiaries  to  give  in  their  memoirs^ 
and  that  they  might  proceed  to  General  Hoche's 
head-quarters  then  at  Francfort,  to  wait  the  reply 
of  the  Directory,  which  they  did. 

The  connection  between  them  and  the  French 
Government  is  so  well  known  that  I  shall  not  say  a 
word  on  the  subject,  farther  than  that  the  said 
memoirs,  which  were  given  to  Mr.  Reinhard,  and 
which  that  gentleman  forwarded  to  Mr.  Talley- 
rand, then  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, y«;«nrf  their 
way  into  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's  ! 

T-he  Directory  also  supported  a  London  news* 
paper,  which  attracted  much  attention ;  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  proprietor  of  that  paper  was  treated 
in  France,  I  think  proper  to  mention : 

*  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  married  Pamela,  a  natqral 
daoghter  of  the  Doke  of  Orleans. 
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That  person  was  also  a  secret  agent  of  the  Direc- 
tory ;  his  patent  was  signed  by  Charles  de  la  Croix:, 
then  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  After  the  peace 
of  London  he  sold  his  newspaper,  and  went  to  re- 
side in  France.  Being  very  unwell,  he  went  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  was  in  that  city  when  the  decree  of 
Bonaparte  came  out  to  detain  all  English  as  hos» 
tages.  That  did  not  affect,  him,  as  he  intended  to 
stay  in  France;  but  when  another  decree  was  is- 
sued by  the  Tyrant,  ordering  all  the  English  to 
repair  to  Verdun,  this  gentleman,  who  was  very  ill, 
applied  to  Charles  de  la  Croix  for  protection,  who 
was  then  the  PreflSt  of  Marseilles.  The  Ex- Mini- 
ster  wrote  to  Paris,  stating  what  this  person  had 
been  formerly;  but  it  did  not  avail,  for  he  was 
ordered  off  to  Verdun,  where  he  died  for  the  want 
of  medical  assistance. 

It  was  during  the  Directory  that  the  mutiny  at 
the  Nore  broke  out.  The  Dutch  Admiral  de 
Winter  repaired  to  Paris  for  permission  to  sail 
from  the  Texel,  and  avail  himself  of  the  distracted 
state  of  our  navy,  which  all  the  Members  of  the 
Directory  refused,  observing,  "  that  the  only 
"  benefit  wjiich  they  could  derive  was  the  burn- 
"  ing  or  taking  of  a  few  ships,  and  that  it  would 
"  be  establishing  a  bad  maxim  to  encourage  mu- 
"  tiny  in  an  army  or  navy,  and  that  all  Europe 
"  would  say,  that  they  (the  Directory)  had  insti- 
"  gated  the  mutineers." — This  is  a  striking  con- 
trast  with  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte,  who,  in  timea 
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of  peace  with  this  country,  lYanted  to  eiccite  mutiny 
in  our  navy,  of  which  I  shall  treat  more  fully  in 
another  part  of  this  publi  cation. 

The  Directory,  as  well  as  Bonaparte,  did  not 
make  any  provision  for  those  English  or  Irish  who 
were  obliged  to  quit  that  country,  for  having 
espoused  their  cause,  unless  they  could  make  tools 
of  them. 

Muir,  who  arrived  at  Paris  after  he  had  made  his 
escape  from  Botany  Bay,  was  in  want  of  common 
necessaries,  as  were  abo  Thomas  Paine  and  a  great 
many  others. 

Their  conduct  towards  America  was  bad;  but 
the  then  American  executive  not  being  in  such 
close  connection  with  the  Directory  as  the  present 
is  with  bis  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  of  FrancCf 
instead  of  giving  *'  heaucoup  d* argent**  to  maintain 
peace,  thought  proper,  in  a  republican  like  manner, 
to  resent  the  insults  and  injuries  offered  to  its  flag 
and  to  her  commerce,  although  the  provocatioa 
was  lesB  then  than  it  is  now. 
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PRIVATE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OP 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 


ff  Out  of  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  monarchy  in  France,  hi|f 
'*  arisen  a  vajjt  and  tremendous  unformed  spectre,  in  a  faf 
"  more  terrific  guise  than  any  which  ever  yet  have  over- 
"  powered  the  imagination,  and  subdued  the  fortitude  of 
"  man.'*  -  Burke's  Letter. 

This  is  the  picture  Mr,  Burke  delineated  of  the 
Frencli  Revolution  at  the  time  when  he  published 
his  celebrated  letter  on  that  subject.  I  adopt  it 
as  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  thiqgs,  witb 
the  exception  of  the  word  "  unformed." 

The  spectre  has  now  assumed  a  substantial  form]^ 
l>ut  from  that  form  it  has  become  far  more  tremenr 
doiis^  and  appears  in  a  far  more  <'  terrific  guise"  than 
when  Mr.  Burke  wrote. 

The  reader  must  have  remarked,  that  one  object 
of  this  publication  is  to. shew  the  character  and 
disposition  of  that  government  which  has  arisen 
put  of  Mr.  Biirke's  unformed  but  tremendous 
spectre. 

By  way  of  introduction  to  this,  I  find  it  necesr 
sary  to  give  some  account  of  the  private  history 
and  character  of  the  man  who  now  has  becomp 
^e  principal  figure  in  the  drama^  and  whose  ns^me 
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is  the  teiTor  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  This 
is  the  peculiar  object  of  the  present  section ;  but  in 
order  fully  to  develope  his  character  and  talents^ 
it  will  be  necessary  to  follow  him  through  his  career, 
after  he  began  to  make  a  conspicuous  figure  on  the 
theatre  of  public  affairs. 

I  mean  to  treat  separately  of  the  grand  political 
system,  or,  in  his  jargon,  ^*  the  federative  system'* 
on  which-he  acts,  of  which  he  is  not  the  author, 
but  which  he  has  adopted  as  suitable  to  his  ambi^ 
tious  views. 

From  this  review  it  will  be  seen  that  had  he  not 
been  a  revolutionary  sovereign  acting  on  a  revo- 
lutionary system,  he  would  long  ere  pow  have 
been  dethroned  and  confined  as  a  lunatic. 

When  a  man,  advanced  by  a  concurrence  of 
ibrtuoate  circumstances  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  power* 
ful  nation,  has  occupied  every  mind  capable  of 
thinking  and  reasoning  in  almost  every  corner  of 
the  earth,  and  where  that  power  is  only  known 
by  his  imputed  exploits,  the  writer,  who  would 
question  hm  claim  tO  admiration,  must  feel  that  he 
undertakes  a  difficqlt  task.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  all  men  are  unanimous  in  their  opinions.about 
the  honour,  worth,  humanity,  or  probity  of  Napor 
leon  Bonaparte  !  God  forbid  that  such  unanimity 
should  exist  -,  but  that  there  is  little  if  any  difference 
of  opinion,  even  amongst  his  most  inveterate  foes^ 
as  to  his  military  and  political  talents,  I  am  fully 
convinced    frotn    experience.     People  in  general 
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judge  by  the  result^  without  halving  the  opportonity 
or  taking  the  trouble  of  inquiriog  into  the  causes. 

The  tas>k  I  have  undertaken,  I  have  already 
admitted,  is  difiicult,^  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  it  ^ 
I  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  Napoleoa 
Bonaparte  better  than  any  man  in  Europe  who  is 
not  a  Frenchman.  I  can  say  of  him  as  Persins 
makes  the  sclioolmaster  say  to  his  pupil—'*  El  inius 
rt  in  cute  novi.'*  I  enter  with  confidence  the  lists 
against  the  universal  enemy  of  mankind,  and  if  I 
succeed,  this  will  constitute  the  happiest  and  proud* 
est  »ra  in  my  life. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  the  reputed  son  of  the 
Greffier  (town  cleric)  of  Ajjaccio  in  Corsica;  he 
was  the  second  son  of  his  mother  during  her  mar* 
riage  with  his  reputed  father.  General  Marboeuf, 
who  was  in  Corsica  as  French  Governor,  was  the 
avowed  protector  of  the  family.  The  meaning  of 
this  will  be  easily  understood.  When  he  returned 
to.  Fratice,  he  took  with  him  three  sons^  Joseph, 
Napoleon,  and  Lucien.  Our  hero  was  placed  by 
bis  protector  at  the  military  school  at  Brienne  ; 
here  he  had  an  amour  with  a  young  girl  of  that 
place ;  '*  she  had  loved  too  well,"  and  proved 
pregnant :  her  disgrace  and  the  disgrace  of  her 
paramour  were  anticipated ;  the  latter  began  his. 
career  of  poisoning  and  murder,  by  administering  ~ 
a  dose  to  this  unfortunate  young  woman. 

It  seems  that  his  school  fellow  Dupont*  made 

•  The  present  ex-genera^  who  surrendered  to  the  Spa^ 
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tbe  circumstance  known.  From  that  time  to  this 
there  has  always  subsisted  between  him  and  Bona- 
parte, what  the  French  term  mauvais  sang.  Being 
protected  however  by  General  Marboeuf,  and  no 
positive  proof  being  adduced,  he  was  allowed  to 
remain  at  school.- 

A  short  time  after  this,  a  commission  of  Lieu- 
tenancy in  the  artillery  was  given  him  by  bis 
protector.  In  the  year  1786,  General  Marboeuf 
died,  and  Napoleon  not  having  the  means* of  sup- 
porting himself  in  the  character  of  a  gentlemaa^ 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Corsica.  From  that  pe« 
riod  till  he  was  sent  off  the  island,  in  the  year 
1793,  by  General  Paoli;  he  was  guilty  of  crimes 
of  every  description.  In  the  year  1790,  when 
there  was  a  Revolution  in  Corsica,  he  was  made 
a  petty  officer  in  the  national  guard ;  but  so  much 
was  he  disliked  in  liis  native  place,  that  he  could 
not  long  hold  the  post. 

In  the  year  1793,  he  arrived  at  Marseilles  with 
his  mother  and  sisters,  who  were  sent  off  the  island 

on  account  of  these  women  having  kept  a  house  of 

accommodation,    in   which  every  species  of  vice 

was  encouraged. 
At  Marseilles  he  met  with  one  of  his  cousins 

of  the  name  of  Arena*,    who  was  an  officer  in 

oiardaoear  Cordova,  and  who,  it  has  been  reported,  Was  to  b« 
tried  for  that  surrender  by  order  of  Napoleon. 

*  Brother  of  the  deputy,  who  w^s  afterwards  accused  of 
an  attempt  to  stab  him  in  the  council  of  five  hundred,  when  he 
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the  Artillery,  and  who  h^d  interest  enough  to 
recommend  him  to  Barras  and  Freron,  the  Pro- 
Consuls  at  Marseilles:  from  tliem  he  obtained  an 
officer's  commission  in  the  artillery.  His  gratitude 
to  his  cousin  and  benefactor  Arena  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

Shortly  after  his  appointment,  his  regiment  was 
ordered  away  to  take  part  in  the  siege  of  Toulon, 
where  he  and  Arena  so  much  distinguished  them- 
selves, that  Barras  promoted  them  to  the  rank  of 
adjutant  general. 

After  the  taking  of  that  place,  Bonaparte  was 
employed  as  a  spy  by  Barras,  not  only  upou  his 
brother  officers  in  their  private  intercourse,  but  at 
the  coffee-houses,  tables  d'hote,  &c.  His  com* 
rades  soon  discovered  the  nature  of  his  occupation, 
and  scarcely  any  one  of  them  would  associate  with 
him,  or  even  jpeak  to  him.  His  cruel  disposition 
had  now  manifested  itself  in  various  instances: 
he  was  a  complete  terrorist,  made  speeches  in 
bad  French  at  the  popular  societies,  and  was  guilty 
of  such  indecencies*  as  the  people  of  Toulon  will 
never  forget*. 

His  regiment  was  then  ordered  to  Nice^  it  was 

went  like  Cromwell  to  dismiss  ihem  ;  but  which  accusation  I 
have  the  positive  assurance  of  a  member  who  was  present,  is 
absuJuteiy  without  foundation.  U  was  a  Ii^  fabricated  by  Bo- 
naparte and  his  friends. 

*  One  day  he  went  to  church,  and  having  laid  his  hands  on 
the  hostie,  emptied  it  of  the  consecrated  wafers,  and  supplied 
the  place  with  the  refuse  of  his  own  bodyt 
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there  that  he  made  an  acquaintance  with  his  now 
brother-in-law  Murat.  The  bad  conduct  of  these 
wretches  caused  Aubry,  the  pro-consul  at  Nice^  to 
cashier  theoi^  and  they  were  stripped  of  their 
epaulets  at.  the  head  of  their  regiment:  Bonaparte 
was  put  in  prison^  and  afterwards  ordered  to  quit 
the  town.*. 

This  man^  who  at  this  day  calls  himself  the 
Emperor  of  France^  and  assumes  the  dictation  of 
Europe^  then  proceeded  on  foot  to  Paris,  where  he 
arrived  in  great  distress. 

Carnot  was  then  in  the  war  department  in  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety :  Napoleon  was  a 
constant  solicitor  at  his  bureau,  and  a  constant 
besieger  of  the  door  of  Barras;  but  such  shocking 
reports  having  been  received  from  Aubry,  he 
never  could  gain  admittance.  He  then  found  his  way 
to  Freron,  where  he  saw  Tallien  for  the  first  time, 
and  who  gave  him  an  assignat  of  12^000  livres, 
then  worth  about  eighteen  shillings  sterling. 

The  interest  made  for  him  by  these  men,  could 
not  however  get  him  restored  to  the  army;  he  still 
persevered,  and  the  quality  of  perseverance  I  do  not 
deny  him:  he  occupied  himself,  in  forming  and  pre- 
senting plans  and  memorials  to  different  members 
of  government :  all  was  however  without  effect. 

To  give  my  readers  an  idea  of  the  extremity  of 

•  Bonaparte  never  forgot  Aubr}'*s  conduct  towards  him. 
Thai  deputy  bad  been  deported  on  the  18th  Fructidor:  when 
Bonaparte  assumed  the  Consulship,  he  recalled  ail  the  deported 
flepoties  from  Cayenne^  except  Aubry,  Avho  is  since  dead. 
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his  distress,  I  mast  observe  that  ip  Paris*  many 
men  who  have  no  means  of  subsistence  but  gam- 
bling and  swindling,  go  to  the  coffee  houses  and 
sit  round  the  stove,  which  is  planted  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  because  they  cannot  afford  firing  in 
their  own  lodging:  such  was  the  situation  of  the 
mighty  Napoleon  at  this  time:  he  thus  lounged  at 
the  coffee  house  Corazza,  in  the  Palais  Roy  ale; 
where  he  now  owes  a  large  score. 

The  day  previous  to  the  ISth  Vendemaire,  when 
the  sections  opposed  the  Convention,  Barras  and 
Carnot  dined  at  Tallien's  to  concert  about  their 
future  operations.  They  were  much  at  a  loss  to  get 
a  general  to  command  their  troops  on  the  next  day. 
It  is  true  the  command  in  chief  was  entrusted  to  Bar- 
ras,  but  conscious  x>f  his  want  of  skill  as  well  as  of 
courage,  he  wished  to  have  an  able  second,  who 
would  not  be  sparing  of  the  blood  of  the  Parisians. 
The  rank  of  second  in  command  had  already  been 
offered  to  General  Menou*;  but,  to  his  honour  be  it 
said,  he  declinedit.  Barras  said  that  he  knew  un  petit 
faquiuy  un  petit  drole  de  Corse^  that  would  answer  his 
purpose,if  hedid  but  know  where  he  was  to  be  found. 

Carnot  and  Tallica  both  said  they  also  knew  him, 
and  he  might  answer  the  purpose.  The  latter 
having  his  address,  immediately  sent  for  him.  The 
**  petit  drole  de  Corse,"  now  his  Imperial  Majesty  of 
the  French,  soon  made  his  appearance^  but  in  a 
most  shattered  condition.    The  preliminaries  were 

*  Now  Abdalla  Menou. 
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90on  settled ;  regimentals  were  ordered  immediately, 
and  he  was  provided  with  a  hackney  coach  horse, 
as  there  was  not  a  saddle  horse  then  to  be  had  in 
all  Paris*.  The  result  of  his  Coup  d'Essai  is  well 
known;  he  was  made  General  of  Division,  and 
appointed  to  the  General  Command  of  the  Troops 
in  the  Interior.- 

At  this  period  the  French  army  was  ordered  to 
make  an  irruption  into  Italy.  General  Kellermaaf 
had  the  command  of  the  expedition.  This  army 
was  chiefly  composed  of  all  the  Brigands  of  Savoy, 
and  about  8,000  galley  slaves  from  Toulon.  Such 
a  collection  of  desperadoes  had  never  yet  been  seen 
in  a  French  army*  Kellerman,  in  consequence  of 
his  army  being  thus  composed,  and  besides  being 
destitute  of  every  requisite  for  an  army,  continually 
solicited  his  recal,  pointing  out  the  impossibility 
of  making  a  successful  irruption  into  Italy  with  a 
set  of  brigands^  who  would  plunder  their  friends  as 
weH  as  their  foes.  Here  it  must  be  observed,  that 
at  this  time  the  French  had  a  great  many  partizans 
in  Italy,  who  invited  them  to  come  and  break  their 
chains, 

*  Barras  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  mistress.  Bona- 
parte had  been  useful  to  him :  whether  he  wished 
to  promote  Bonaparte  or  not^  1  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  say,  but  certain  it  is,  that  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  first  object,  \\e  proposed  that  Bonaparte 

•  This  fact  I  had  from  one  of  the  party. 

t  Now  one  of  Bonaparte's  Marshals  and  Dukes* 
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should  marry  Josephine,  and  to  induce  him  to  take 
her  off  his  hands,  procured  him  the  appointment 
to  the  command  of  this  licentious  band. 

Napoleon  and  the  virtuous  Josephine  were  mar* 
ried  at  tiie  municipality,  only  one  hour  previous 
to  the  time  when  Bonaparte  quitted  Paris  to  take 
the  command. 

On  his  arrival  at  head  quarters,  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, in  which  he  tells  his  desperate  baod, 
<<  Braves  soldats  de  la  Liberie  !  derriere  ces  moa* 
'*  tagnes  est  la  Lombardie,  pays  peiiple  d'Aristo- 
*'  crates,  et  rempli  de  richesses  immenses:  vous 
''  Stes  tons  nuds  3  marchons,  et  vous  aurez  du  pain» 
"^^  de  Tor,  et  des  habits  en  abondance !" 

"  Brave  soldiers  of  Liberty,  behind  these  moan- 
X ''  tains  is  Lombardy,  a  country  inhabited  by  Aris* 
"  tocrats,  and  full  of  riches ;  you  are  quite  naked ; 
**  let  us  march  on,  and  you  will  have  breads 
"  money,  and  clothes  in  abundance." — Such  is  the 
logic  which  conducted  this  banditti  to  victory. 

The  first  battle  took  place  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi ; 
much  praise  has  been  bestowed  on  Napoleon  for 
his  personal  courage  on  this  occasion.  Tliis 
praise  has  been  misplaced  ;  it  was  Lannes,  not  Bo- 
naparte, who  crossed  it  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

The  next  battle  was  at  the  bridge  of  Areola ; 
the  French  army  began  to  give  way ;  Augereau 
decided  the  victory  by  snatching  the  colours  from 
an  Ensign,  calling  out,  "  jiU  brave  Sans  Culottes 
•*  will/ollow  me,''  and  crossed  the  bridge   at  the 
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bead  of  the  armjr  in  spite  of  a  dreadful  discharge 
of  caiiDon  froiD  the  Au^trian^. 

It  was  in  these  two  engagements  that  upwards  of 
20,U0U  Poles,  who  were  in  (he  Austrian  army,  laid 
down  their  arms;  they  were  immediately  eiili^tdd  in 
the  French  army,  and  formed  a  legion  under  the 
command  of  tiie  Polish  General  Dombrowski^ 
who  had  been  previously  attached  to  iionaparte*s 
staff. 

He  now  began  to  shew  his  ferocious  and  san* 
guinary  disposition;  he  caused  a  number  of  per- 
sons, attached  to  the  Commissariat  of  his  army,  to^ 
be  shot,  without  even  the  forni  of  a  trial. 

His  conduct  produced  animadversions  in  almost 
all  the  Paris  newspapers:  to  these  he  replied  iti 
the  Moniteur*.  He  was  also  severely  censured  in 
the  Paria  Journals  for  his  conduct  to  the  Duke 

*  See  his  letter  to  the  Directory  in  the  Monitcur  of  the  23d 
of  August^  ]796>  wherein  he  says^  *'  that  he  does  not  know 
"  what  the  Journalists  want  of  him,  and  thanks  the  Dheciory 
"  for  their  letter  to  him."  Which  letter  is  in  the  Monitcur  of 
the  2d  of  Angus! :  in  that  "  the  Directors  assure  their  General 
"  that  they  do  not  pay  attention  to  the  attacks  daily  made  upoa 
"him  by  the  newspapers,  &c-  &c/' — ^The  same  paper,  of  the 
8th  of  Feb.  1797,  contains  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Bona- 
parte to  Carnot^  then  a  Member  of  the  Directory,  wherein  he 
says,  ••  J*ai  9U  Avcc  pitii  tout  ce  que  l*an  dehite  sur  man  com/yte : 
**  fon  mefaii  parlcr^  ckacun  suivani  3a  passion,**  &c.  &^\ 

The  newspapers  which  contained  the  heavy  charges  against 
Bonaparte  were,  Les  Actes  des  Apotrcs ;  the  editor  was  a  Mr. 
Barrucl;  the  Quotidienne,  the  Mirroir,  and  L'Am  de$  Loi*i 
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•f  Mo4eiia.  It  Mens  that  Priocc,  though  not  at 
war  with  France,  paid  a  eaatributioa  to  saw  hi* 
couotiy  from  pillage.  Tiii»  however  was  of  no 
*  avail;  the  country  was  ravaged,  and  the  Duke  was 
obliged  to  flee.— Bonaparte,  who  had  his  head 
quarters  at  the  ducal  residence^  seiaed  upoa  all 
the  property  he  could  find. 

In  consequence  of  all  these  charges,  the  Direc- 
tory intended  to  deprive  him  of  the  command,  and 
give  it  to  Massena ;  but  the  violent  character  of 
Bonaparte  was  known ;  they  were  therefore  appre- 
hensive of  resistance ;  they  had  also  heard  that  he 
had  made  attempts  to  treat  with  the  Prince  of 
Gond6»,  and  they  sent  General  Clarke  (the  pre- 
sent Minister  at  War)  to  induce  him  to  resign  his 
command  for  the  present,  til)  the  unfiivourable 
impression,  which  his  recent  conduct  had  made  on 
the  Parisians,  should  be  removed  or  forgotten. 

•  Montgaillar^*  in  his  secret  memoirs  already  altatled  to, 
itates  that  he  had  a  coaverBation  with  the  Prince  of  Cend4  at 
the  above  mentioDed  period,  in  which  he  observes  to  the  Prince, 
"  Je  ne  consols  pas  ce  que  le  Roi,  ce  que  V*  A*  S.  ce  ^ue  tons 
"  les  Princes  Fran^ais  pourroient  offrir  aa  sage  vainqueur  de 
I  **  I'ltalie;  je  ne  vois  que  Madame  Royale  qae  Poa  p(kt  hii  offrir 
*f  en  mariage.'' 

He  does  not  give  the  prince's  answer*  It  appears  that  Moat* 
gaillard  wi»  not  only  a  spy  of  the  Directory,  but  employed 
privately  and  separately  by  Bonaparte,  who  no  doubt  com- 
Biisstoned  him  to  make  the  above  propositions  to  the  Prince  of 
Coudi:  Montgaillard  thought  proper  to  acquaint  ti;ie  Directory 
with  these  views  of  their  general. 
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Gennral  Clarke,  however,  fearing  that  Braa- 
parte  would  follow  the  example  of  General  Dumou- 
rier,  who  arrested  the  Deputies  who  had  been  sent 
to  arresi  him,  thought  proper  to  urge  Bonaparte  to 
engage  the  Austrians  again,  suggesting  that  ano- 
ther yictorj  would  be  the  best  mode  of  answering 
his  enemies.  This  Suggestion  was  adopted :  the 
battle  of  Roveredo  was  gained  bj  him.  The  treaty 
of  Leobra  followed,  and  General  Clarke  was  sent 
by  Bonaparte  to  negotiate  at  Vienna.  By  this 
trcatj  Venice  was  given  to  Austria,  for  which  Bo- 
naparte received  a  douceur  of  eight  millions  of 
livres,  equal  to  near  400,0001.  sterling. 

He  returned  to  Paris  enriched  with  bootj^ 
mountings  as  has  been  well  ascertained^  to  up- 
wards of  a  million  sterling. 

The  expedition  to  Egypt  was  then  undertaken, 
and  here  I  most  unequivocally  state,  from  the  au« 
thority  of  persons  who  accompanied  Bonaparte  on 
that  expedition,  that  the  account  of  all  the  horrors 
ascribed  to  htm  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  in  his  very 
able  publication  on  that  subject,  is  well  founded. 

After  he  quitted  that  country,  the  Convention  of 
ElJrish  took  place,  by  which  Kleber,  who  had 
been  the  second  in  command  under  Bonaparte^ 
and  after  the  latter  bad  withdrawn  himself,  became 
the  Chief,  was  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  France. 
Unfortunately  that  Conyention  was  not  ratified : 
ha4  it  been  so,  the  monster  of  whom  I  am  speak- 
iom  would  not  at  this  moment  have  had  his  brows 
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OTnaihented  with  tbc  diadem  of  ihe  taurdered  tnth 
iiarch  of  France^ 

It  was  the  intention  of  Kleber,  had  he  arrived  in 
France,  to  bring  Bonaparte  to  account  for  all  the 
enormities  he  had  committed  in  Egypt. 

Tallien  was  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper,  pub- 
lished in  Egypt  in  the  French  language,  under 
the  title  of  Le  Courier  dCEgyptt :  in  order  to  make 
known  to  the  diflFerent  French  corps  the  many 
atrocities  committed  by  their  late  Commander  in 
Chief,  who  had  so  deserted  them,  he  inserted  an 
account  of  them. 

Menou  sent  an  account  to  Bonaparte  of 
every  thing  that  passed:  Kleber  was  assassi- 
nated, but  not  from  the  patriotism  of  an  Arab. 
The  assassination  was  planned  and  ordered  by 
Bonaparte.  Either  Menou  had  instructions  for 
that  purpose  before  the  departure  of  Bonaparte,  or 
they  were  sent  out  to  him  after  the  communications 
he  had  made.  Had  there  been  a  native  of  that 
country  disposed  to  act  the  part  of  a  patriot  and  a 
hero,  he  would  have  done  it  while  Bonaparte  was 
still  there,  and  against  the  person  of  Bonaparte 
himself:  no  one  v^ould  have  directed  his  poignard 
against  Kleber,  who  was  known  and  respected  in 
that  and  every  other  country,  as  a  good,  honest, 
and  well  meaning  German. 

The  Arab  however  >vas  the  victim ;  he  was  tried 
as  usual  before  a  secret  Tribunal,  and  as  little  was 
known  what  passed  there,  as  there  is  of  what  passds 
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at  many  of  the  midDight  murders  in  Bonaparte'a 
prisons. 

Immediately  after  Kleber's  deaths  Tallien  was 
sent  home  under  arrest;  fortunately  for  him^  he 
was  made  prisoner  by  one  of  our  cruisers^  and 
brought  over  to  England:  had  not  that  been  the 
case^  he  would  have  been  shot  on  his  arrival  at 
Toulon,  where  a  military  commission  was  ordered 
to  try  him  for  attempting  to  excite  mutiny  in  the 
French  army  in  Egypt. 

The  favourable  reception  which  Tallien  met  with 
in  England,  caused  Bonaparte  to  depart  from  his 
first  intentions  respecting  him>  '^  as  the  first  Consul 
did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  shoot  a  man  who  was 
well  received  {bien  accueilli)  by  the  friends  of 
France  in  England*." 

General  Dessaix  was  not  so  fortunate.  On  his 
arrival  in  France,  he  was  informed  of  Bonaparte's 
departure  for  Italy.  Carnot,  who  was  then  the  war 
minister^  immediately  appointed  him  to  command 
the  reserve,  which  army  had  already  left  Dijon 
nnder  the  command  of  General  Victor f.  This 
appointment  was  far  from  being  agreeable  ta 
Bonaparte,  as  he  was  informed  by  Menbu,  that  ' 
Dessaix  bad  been  in  the  plot  with  Kleber,  Regnier, 
and  Tallien,  to  denounce  him  on  their  arrival  in 
France  as  an  atrocious  murderer  and  deserter! 

♦  Mr.  Maret,  Secr6taire  d'Etat,  said  this  to  me  on  my  arrival 
io  Paris,  which  was  shortly  after  Tallien 's  arrival  in  France, 
f  ^Qw  M^shal  JDuke  of  Belluna,  though  orjgipally  a  drummer  { 

»  3 
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But  as  it  wa8>  he  was  determined  to  ayail  bimself 
of  the  opportunity  which  now  presented  itself  of 
making  away  with  him. 

Dessaix's  two  aids  de  camp  were  Rapp  aod 
Sayary:  the  latter  was  selected  by  Bomqiarte  to 
perpetrate  the  horrid  deed.  When  Dessai^  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  hottest  fire  of  the  enemy,  he  ra* 
ceived  a  shot  from  behind,  and  was  stabbed  ia  hia 
back  between  the  shoulders,  ajid  he  instantly  felL 

It  has  been  industriously  circulated^  that  whea 
dying,  he  made  use  of  thes^  worda:  **  Go  aB4  tell 
the  first  Consul  that  I  die  with  regret^  for  not  having 
Signalized  myself  sufficiently  to  have  my  name 
transmitted  to  posterity." 

These  words  were  never  uttered  by  Dessaix : 
the  assassin  had  too  efi*ectually  accomplished  hia 
object  to  allow  time  to  his  victim  to  say  so  much  ! 
Every  officer  who  wajs  in  the  field  of  battle,  kue«r 
that  Dessaix  was  not  wounded  in  front. 

Immediat  ly  after  tlie  murder,  Savary  and  Rapp 
were  appointed  by  Bonaparte  to  be  hia  aids  dtt 
eamp.  I  hsLve,  however^  never  heard  it  asserted  that 
Rapp  was  privy  to  the  murder. 

It  is  a  known  fact,  that  before  Dessaix  came 
up,  Bonaparte  had  nearly  lost  the  battle  of 
Marengo:  I  have  it  from  good  authority,  that 
the  retreat  had  been  beaten  four  timea;  and 
that  Bonaparte  surrounded  by  his  geqerajs  wu 
crying  like  a  clrild^  At  thi^  moment  pismx 
came  up  with  a  carpi  de  reeem:  he  rashed  into 
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'  lie  flgbl,  ^d  iwm4  the  tide*  WbM  ih€  tepoti 
0f  Im  death  wk9  made  to  Bemtparte,  Ih*  hypocfile 
Mid,  '*  why  caDnot  I  weep?^' 

To  fhit  day  the  greatest  offenee  that  ta.tf  be 
glfea  ia  BmiapartOj  is  to  meRtron  in  bid  pteseac^ 
Hbe  nMie  of  Dessatx  ;  yet  nieh  h  the  high  esiCeetti 
ia  which  tie  aremory  of  th»  young  hero  wair  htid 
hy  the  people,  that  the  hypocrite  thought  fit  to 
order  a  statue  to  be  erected  ia  honoer  of  him :  ool 
a  statue  of  marbie,  but  in  plavtef  of  Paris^  which 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  small  court,  dpposito 
to  the  Palais  it  Juatlee,  nOw  dignified  by  ihi  tMM 
of  Place  Dessai:t. 
A  Moiihir  force  was  adopted  to  perpetuate  thA 

I  memory  of  Kleber ;  but  the  FarisitfiiB  are  not 
blinded  bjT  these  mockeries.     It  is  the  general 

*       opioioD  AM  botii  Kleber  and  Dessaii  wwe  Wh 

\       sassinated  by  the  order  of  Napoleon  *. 

^  S<mietiin€^  the  most  trivial  things  lead  to  important  dis* 
cofveiies,  especially  in  cases  of  murder.  Shortly  after  th^ 
Older' given  to  erect  a  statue  for  Bessaix,  a  watchtnaker  of  th« 
name  of  Reval,  made  a  table  clock,  ornamented  with  Deasaix's 
bust  upoD  it,  for  Bonaparte's  sister,  Madame  Le  Clerc,  now 
Princess  Borghese.  Her  brother  came  into  her  apartment 
and  it  ia  supposed  that  he  was  vexed  at  seeing  the  bujtt  on 
the  clock,  as  the  watchmaker  was  desired  to  tkke  off*  the 
.  bast,  and  replace  it  with  another  ornament :  Madame  L^  Clerd 
adrised  the  watchmaker  not  to  make  any  more  elocUs  witH 
Dessaiz's  bust  upon  them«  as  it  would  displease  the  first  Cousul; 
This  notification  very  much  displeased  Mr*  Reval,  as  he 
bad  made  25  of  them  (busts),  which  now  were  of  no  use  to 
him. 

o4 
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I  have  conducted  this  wonder  of  the  world  to 
^he  field  of  batHe;  I  will  now  offef  a  few  obser- 
yations  on  bis  military  talents. 

Men  in  general  are  dazzled  by  the  view  of  his  mi-* 
litary  operations,  because  they  judge  merely  by  the 
iresult.  This  mode  of  reasoning  is  not  fair,  because 
his  opponents  have  not  now,  nor  ever  had,  equal 
advantage  with  him,  or  uith  other  commanders  oF 
the  i evolutionary  French  armies. 

If  Bonaparte  had  had  to  command  a  Russian^ 
im  Austrian,  or  a  Prus^ian  army,  1  am  well  con- 
vinced that  he  never  would  have  been  as  successful 
as  a  Charles,  a  Benningsen,  or  a  Blucher:  his  ta- 
lents are  inferior^  but  his  means  have  been  and  are 
much  ^r  ater. 

Revolutionary  France  must  furnish  as  many 
men  as  the  government  require.  Roberspierre 
termed  this  a  requisition,  Bonaparte  calls  it  con- 
scription: it  would  be  wasfiug  time  to  go  into  a 
detail  of  what  the  laws  and  regulations  are,  either 
of  the  requisition  or  conscription;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  when  Bonaparte  wants  men*,  his  mi- 
nisters of  war,  of  police,  and  of  the  interior,  writq 
to  the  different  prefects  and  commanders  of  dis-? 
tricts  to  furnish  a  certain  quota  :  the  forms  con- 
stitute anoti.er  farce.  A  man  who  draws  a  ball 
by  which  he  is  declared  exempt  from  conscription^ 
^|!!  sometinies  encouraged  to  marry;  but  he  is  some- 

9  flU  appl^  ifig  for  a  seoatus  consultum  is  a  mere  farce« 
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timrs  deceived;  this  does  not  prevent  his  being 
obliged  to  march  wh^n  called  upon.  He  may 
protest  against  such  a  violence^  but  he  must  not 
make  too  great  a  noise ;  in  that  case  lie  will  be 
shot  as  a  refractory  conscript.  In  spite  of  all  re* 
monstrances^  these  poor  fellows  must  march,  and 
the)  do  march^  hound  together  with  cordis  like  so 
many  felons,  until  they  get  to  their  depot,  which  • 
may  be  100  miles  distant.  The  military  alguazil 
will  say,  '^  rnarchcz  toi{jours  et  reclainez  aprh/' 
-'go  and  get  killed  and  complain  afterwards."  Fur- 
ther if  a  man  sends  a  substitute  for  whom  he  pays 
f:om  10  to  15000  livres,  amounting  to  nearly  lOOi. 
sterling,  still  they  will  call  upon  him  to  march, 
telling  him  in  very  good  humour,  "  C*dtoU  voire 
''  argent  qui  a  marche ;  c'est  a  vous  a  present  di 
'*  marcher  apices/'  ''  it  was  your  money  that  march- 
ed, now  you  must  march  after  it;'*  thus  adding 
aggravation  and  insult  to  the  most  unheard  of 
tvranny.  These  are  his  means  for  raising  men!  . 
and  to  these  revolutionary  advantages,  he  has 
another  which  his  continental  enemies  have  not^ 
Damcly,  an  equality  in  his  army;  a  drummer 
knows  that  if  he  behaves  well,  he  can  become  a 
general,  aye  and  a  field  niarbhal  and  a  duke:  these 
are  powerful  incentives  for  men  to  be  eager  for 
Mctory  ! 

Again,  the  French  soldiers  are  all  permitted  to 
pluuder  indiscriminately  the  instant  they  are  out    . 
of  France,  whether  enemy  or  ally  is  of  no  conso- 
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qoence;  the  allies  af  France  know  this  to  their 
sorrow !  The  French  soldier  receives  no  paj  from 
his  government  when  he  is  out  of  France;  if  be 
cannot  plunder,  and  is  clamorous  for  money,  he  is 
put  aux  arrets  ( in  arrest ),  and  if  he  is  insolent^  he  is 
shot  like  a  fnad  dog  without  the  form  of  a  trial : 
hundreds  of  soldiers  have  experience^  this  fate*. 

Another  advantage  which  the  French  army  has 
o^er  its  enemies  is  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
French    is  composed  of  natives,  or  of  men  who 
speak  the  same  language ;     the  men  are  mostly 
known  to  each  other,  I  mean  those  who  are  in  the 
same  regiment;    the  majority  of  them  can  read 
and  write ;  they  converse  freely  with  their  officers, 
and  they  have  the  advantage  also  of  natural  French 
levity;    they  dance,  they  sing,  they  make  cofem- 
Jfourgs;  they  skip,  they  jump,  and  when  not  the 
tyger,  they  play  an  hundred  monkey  tricks.     Im- 
mediately  before  and  after  the  hziiXeyOrdresde  jours, 
buBetinSy  and   prodatnatums  are  distributed;    re* 
wards  are  bestowed,   men   are   promoted    to  the 
rank  of  officers  on  the  field  of  battle,  establishments  ^ 
are  ordered  for  the  comfortable  reception  and  pro- 
vision of  wives,  children,  and  relations  of  these 


*  One  of  General  Nansouty's  aids-de-camp  told  me,  that  on 
the  day  previous  to  the  battle  of  Eylau^  the  division  of  his 
general  was  without  food  for  four  days,  which  caused  the 
soldiers  to  murmur:  the  general  ordered  every  fifth-  man  from 
the  three  clamorous  battalions  to  step  out  of  their  ranks,  and  had 
them  shot ! ! ! 
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"^eiffans  de  la  grmidefmnUk/'  w[iA  other  fanfarom- 
nadcBf  which  please  the  French  character,  such  as 
orderiiig  monuments  and  triumphal  arches  to  be 
made  to  perpetuate  the  victories^  Ac.  The  French 
soldier  knows.that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  quackerj 
in  this ;  he  is  deceived  in  many  things,  but  the  de- 
ception pleases  and  gratifies  him  for  the  moment.^ 
Conquerors  in  general  pay  no  great  attention  to 
tbe  lives  of  men  in  endeavouring  to  accompJish 
their  object;  they  are  like  statuaries,  who  hew  and 
cat  away  the  finest  marble,  careless  of  the  loss, 
provided  they  can  complete  their  statue.  But  it 
is  well  known  that  Bonaparte    in  particular  is 

*  After  the  battle  of  Austerlits,  Bouaparte  in  one  of  his  * 
proclamations  ordered  an  asylum  to  be  established  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  fell  in  that  battle^  and  that 
the  expenses  were  to  be  defrayed  by  the  JEmperor  himself: 
Mr.  Darii,  the  intendant  of  the  Emperor's  household,  was  to  see 
that  all  this  was  carried  into  effect.  On  his  return  from  Aos. 
ter)tt2^  I  applied  (o  Mr.  Dar4  for  a  poor  woman  who  bad  seen 
•>et'er  days,  and  who  had  Jost  her  son  in  that  battle.  That . 
g^oiJenian  observed  to  me,  *'  that  on  reading  the  imperial 
"  decree  I  wonld  find  that  only  widows  and  orphans  could  be 
"admitted.**  And  he  observed  to  me  smiling, "the  men  who 
"  fell  at  the  battle  of  Aosterlitz  were  the  greatest  part  con* 
*«cripto  and  were  not  married;  if  it  wa^.  intended  to  provide 
"  |or  their  mothers,  the  establishment  would  be  too  great;  as  it 
*»,  we  shall  not  have  many  to  provide  for/*  No  such  esta- 
Wuhment  has  ever  been  formed,  and  I  only  sUte  this  fact  that 
•^goers  may  not  be  misled  by  the  soi^uani  munificence  and 
^■iwiiity  of  Bonaparte— however  it  twved  in    France  the 
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totally  regardless  of  titc  lives  ofi  men ;  be  is  ac- 
countable to  no  one^  aud  can  have  as  many  men  as 
he  pleasels. 

Another  advantage  which  he  possesses^  is  the 
continuation  of  tbepr6»pa^a7{(2a;  for  notwithstanding 
all  the  horrors  which  have  been  committed  by  the 
various  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution^  notwith- 
standing that  Bonaparte  has  annihilated  every 
shadow  of  liberty^  still  there  are  fanatics  and  fools 
to  be  found  in  all  countries  who  assimilate  Bona- 
parte and  his  system  to  the  revolution  of  1789! 
which^  according  to  some  speculative  theorists^ 
produced  that  "  Fabric  of  hunuin  JVisdom/' 

There  is  further  to  be  considered,  the  relative 
situation  in  life  of  thr  French  commanders  and 
those  of  the  allies  :  if  a  French  general  do  not  do 
his  duty,  or  if  he  do  not  do  any  thing,  liowever  rash, 
which  his  tyrannical  master  orders  him  to  do,  be  is 
degraded,  exiled,  and  imprisoned;  witness  the  fate 
of  Dupont  and  Marescot,  who  were  defeated  in 
Spain,  and  '  Augcrcau,  who  only  expostulated  wi(h 
the  tyrant  about  the  inutility  of  carrying  an  emi- 
nence near  Eylau;  the  latter  was  immediately  sent 
to  Paris  under  an  escort,  lodged  in  the  temple,  and 
thenexiled!  (he  is  now  restored  to  favour.)  No  title 
of  duke  or  field-marshal  is  a  protection  to  a  French 
commander  who  does  not  do  his  du(y. 

These  are  all  advantages  which  Bonaparte  pos- 
sesses over  his  opponents,  but  tbey  are  not  of  bis 
creation;  tbey  existed  before  him,  they  have  be^n 
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traced  out  for  him;  Moreau>  Lecourbe^  Massena^ 
Pichegru,  Oumourier,  Hoche,  Macdonald,  Jour- 
dan,  &c.  have^  owing  to  the  same  advantages, 
triumphed  oyer  their  enemies. 

The  Russians  have  none  of  these  advantages  ; 
tbeir  armj  consists  of  nations  who  do  not  even 
understand  each  other — Calmucs,  Tartars,  Cossacs, 
Poles^  Livonians^  Germans,  and  Russians — whose 
language,  manners,  habits,  and  religions  differ, 
who  are  all  slaves !  and  who,  as  well  as  the  greater 
partof  their  officers,  can  neither  write  nor  read  ; 
tbej  cannot  even  communicate  with  each  other ; 
they  have  no  reward  or  promotion  to -look  to: 
all  they  expect  is  an  additional  quantity  of  gin, 
salted  herrings,  and  a  tallow  candle,  which  they 
spread  upon  their  bread  instead  of  butter  ! 

The  Prussian  and  Austrian  armies  are  some- 
what more  respectably  composed  than  those  of 
Russia;  but  there  are  a  great  many  foreigners 
amongst  them.  Formerly  Prussia  and  Austria  had 
recruiters  in  all  the  free  imperial  cities,  who  en- 
listed vagrants  of  all  nations.  These  men  can 
have  no  feeling  in  the  contest ;  they  have  no 
friends,  no  relations9  no  tie  whatever,  to  endear 
them  to  the  country  for  which  they  fight ;  and 
they  would  rather  desert  to  the  enemy  than  re- 
main in  their  own  ranks* 

But  the  natives  of  Prussia  (die  Landes  Kinder) 
and  Austria  are  in  general  good  soldiers,  very 
patient,  very  obedient,  and  very  sober  :  tell  them 
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to  eat  itraw«  and  they  will  eat  it !  but  they  hmire 
not  that  ffre,  that  aDiiaatiofl>  that  auiaee,  which 
distinguish  the  French  soldier  from  others ;  they 
have  DO  reward  or  promotion  to  look  to  b^eiid 
the  rank  of  a  serjeant.  There  have  be^n  instances^ 
it  is  true«  where  privates  have  been  raised  from 
the  ranks;  but  that  was  in  the  times  of  Joseph 
of  Austria  and  Frederic  of  Prussia-^never  sinee 
then. 

The  officers  of  these  two  nations  must  be  noble 
(v(madel)i  and  so  obstinately  and  ignorantly  at- 
tached are  those  governments  to  their  ancient 
system,  that  tiiey  would  rather  lose  their  king- 
doms thaii  make  innovations ;  they  would  rather 
be  conquered  by  a  Bonaparte  than  they  would 
introdlice  a  new  and  more  effectual  system  of 
warfare. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  advantages  which  Bona- 
parte possesses  is  the  system  of  corruption,  which, 
by  a  singular  blunder  of  the  leaders  in  the  French 
revolutioB,  he  has  been  able  to  carry  much  further 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  could  do.  These* 
men  had  beard  of  the  king  of  England's  million, 
as  it  is  called ;  they,  like  many  uninformed  men 
in  this  country,  supposed  that  this  million  was 
merely  for  the  king's  private  establishment  as  a 
housekeeper ;  they  did  not  know>  that  out  of  this 
supposed  million,  his  Majesty  had  to  pay  all  his 
ministers,  all  the  judges,  all  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, in  short,  all  the  expenses  of   the  civil 
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government  of  the  countiy,  &c«  mnd  that  with 
tbis  inunense  revenue,  «s  it  appears  from  the  name, 
he  had  not  inore  at  his  command  than  several  of 
the  nobility,  and  even  some  of  the  commoners  of 
the  country. 

The  wise  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution, 
however,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  king  of 
England  had  at  his  own  personal  disposal  the 
whole  of  this  immense  revenue,  and  wishing  to 
exalt  the  king  of  France  to  higher  splendour  than 
the  king  of  England,  as  France,  in  point  of  ter- 
ritory and  population,  was  mudi'  superior  to 
England*,  voted  that  he  should  have  1,200,0001. 
aterUng  for  the  expenses  of  his  household ;  the 
queen  was  separately  provided  for;  all  the  branch- 
es of  the  royal  family  were  separately  provided 
for;  the  whole  expense  of  the  civil  government 
was  to  be  taken  out,  of  the  public  treasury ;  and 
the  king  was  to  have  this  l,gOO,000{.  for  his  own 
private  use,  without  being  accountable  to  th^ 
public.  ^ 

Bonaparte  became  first  Consul,  no  matter  by 
wbat  means;  he  pretended  to  be  satisfied  with 
9D,O00i.  a  year ;  it  was  enough  for  defraying  all 
the  expenses  of  his  private  establishment.  But  he 
procured  himself  to  be  declared  Emperor,  and  he 
must  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  to  revenue 

*  France  even  then  contained   three  times  the  nnaiber  of 
Jfoare  acres  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  three  lines  tha 
-ofinhabiuntfl. 
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Tritfi  the  late  unfortunate  LouU  the  XVItfa;  he 
must  have  1^200,0001.  at  bis  own  unaccountable 
disposal;  for  his  amiable  wife  Josephine  he  must 
have  one-third  of  that  sum;  all  his  brothers  and 
sisters  must  be  distinctly  provided  for;  the  great 
officers  of  state^  the  ministers,  the  judges,  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  must  be  distinctly  provided 
for  out  of  the  public  treasury.  He  did  modestly 
propose  all  this  to  his  phantom  of  a  senate;  he 
said  he  must  have  it,  and  he  had  it.  But  this  is 
not  all,  he  takes  whatever  he  pleases  out  of  the 
public  purse,  **  //  met  la  main  dans  le  sac.'*  He 
puts  his  hand  in  the  bag,  say  the  Parisians,  and 
takes  whatever  he  pleases.  With  such  an  immense 
revenue  as  1,600,000/.  at  his  command,  he  can 
bribe,  and  has  bribed,  all  the<:abinets  of  Europe 
but  one^  which  I  am  confident  he  will  never  be 
able  to  bribe. 

The  allied  powers,  it  may  be  said,  might  do  the 
same  thing.  The  answer  is  simple;  they  have 
not  the  same  means  in  point  of  resources:  besides 
that,  an  Aulic  council,  a  cabinet  council,  or  aqy 
council,  cannot  easily  act  upon  a  system  of  unity 
as  a  single  man. 

Bonaparte  is  the  main  spring  of  the  army  and 
of  his  cabinet;  no  secrets  can  be  kept  from  him; 
no  intrigue  among  his  ministers  will  cause  a  dis* 
grace  of  one  general,  or  the  appointment  of  ano- 
ther; he  is  the  autocrat,  and  he  supports  the 
character.     He  is  permanently  more  absolute  than 
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a.  Rooiui  dictator  was  iii  time  of  war.    He  act* 

iipon  tbe  opinion  that  every  man  has  his  price« 

He  spares  no  expense  to  bribe  tbe  first  civil  of 

nulitary  officer  in  an  enemy's  country >  and  every 

country  which  is  not  yet  under  his  vassalage  is  con* 

odered  by  him  as  an  enemy's  country. 

A  field  marshal,  or  a  minister  of  state,  he  thinks 
(and  experience  proves  that  he  thinks  right)  is  not 
ibeyond  the  powers  of  seduction;  be  knows  the 
peril  ia  not  to  him,  but  to  the  person  whom  he  is 
to  bribe ;  he  despises  all  common  maxims  and  aJl 
cxMomon  means:  to  gain  his  point  he  would  sir 
crifice  millions  of  money,  and  whole  generaiions  of 
men ;  and  if  assassination,  public  high-way  roi>- 
bery,  or  house*breaking  be  necessary,  they  are  his 
irelcoone  auxiliaries. 

If  an  emissary  from  a  foreign  court  were  sent 
to  Paris  to  bribe  a  French  minister  or  general, 
Aese  men  would  take  his  money,  betray  him 
afterwards,  and  have  him  shot*  ;  but  if  a  French- 

•  la  the  year  1803,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bulow,  a 
Pmssian  by  birtb«  but  an  oiBcer  io  the  Russian  servire,  went 
to  Osleod  on  bia  K«y  to  Paris;  he  there  questioned  some 
Frei^  ^fl^ers  about  the  fiotifla  then  collecting  on  tbe  coast ; 
be  ioTited  s^iqq  of  them  to  his  lodgings,  where  t  ey  saw  a 
great  deal  of  gold,  which  tempted  them  to  that  degree,  that 
they  informed  against  him«  that  he  was  an  English  spy,  and 
that  be  wanted  to  eonrapt  them.  The  man  was  tried  and 
ihoC  at  Qsteod,  though  perfectly  innocent  of  tbe  cbarge.  I 
9pp$9l  to  Mr*  Seth^sm^  ^be  celebrated  banker  and  Ruasian  con- 
mlU  Fian^fojrW  for  tbe  truth  of  this  statement.  For  the  account 
0f  tbe  trial,  see  tbeMoniteurof  the  1 2th  Nov.  1803. 
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man,  sent  od  a  missioD  of  corruption,  be  detected 
or  betrayed,  he  is  dismissed  with  an  admonition 
never  to  attempt  the  like  again,  or  perhaps  sent 
out  of  the  country,  where  he  came  to  practise  his 
treason. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  military  advantages 
which  the  Revolution  has  given  to  Bonaparte,  will 
equally  apply  to  his  political  system.  That  grand 
fisderative  system  upon  which  he  is  acting,  and 
upon  which  I  shall  presently  more  enlarge,  was 
traced  for  him  by  the  ministers  Colbert  and  Louvois 
in  the  time  of  Louis  the  XIV.  and  was  always 
kept  in  view  by  that  monarch's  successors.  The 
geographical  situation  of  France  favours  it  Fre- 
deric the  Great  often  said,  "  that  were  he  king  of 
France,  not  a  gun  should  be  fired  in  Europe  with* 
out  his  consent/' 

In  the  prosecution  of  that  system,  Bonaparte 
IS  aided  by  those  military  mieans  which  the  Re* 
volution  has  now  given  him.  Without  these  he 
could  do  nothing. 

In  the  archives  of  the  late  government,  he  found 
memoirs  drawn  up  by  Broglio,  Favier,  D'£on« 
Linguet,  Mirabeau,  Reynval,  and  hundreds  of 
others  who  were  employed  as  secret  agents  in 
foreign  courts,  together  with  the  opinions  of 
such  statesmen  as  Colbert^  Louvois,  Choiseul, 
Vergennes,  &c. 

The  Revolution  has  akd  not  a  little  contributed 
to  bis  means  of  getting  information  from  persons 
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of  all  nations,  who  have  taken  refuge  in  Paris,  and 
who  were  obliged  lo  quit  their  own  country  o^ 
^coant  of  their  revolutionary  opinions :  Danes, 
Poles,  Russians,  Swedes,  Turks,  Spaniards,  Greeks^ 
English,  Irish,  &c.  &c.  who  unfortunately  for  them 
are  all  chained  and  harnessed  in  the  car  of  this  uni- 
rersal  usurper- 
Add  to  these  advantages  the  number  of  re- 
toraed  emigrants,    who   have    been    in   foreign 
countries,  3  great  many  of  them  who  have  been 
cmplo/ed    by    foreign    governments,    and    who 
contribute    to    add    to    thai    vast    store   of  in- 
fonnation  by  furnishing  him  with  memoirs  on  the 
military  and  political  systems  of  different  states^ 
in  hopes  of  being  employed  by  him» 

And  what  was  opposed  to  the  hideous  and  tremeor 
doijs  disQrgani;?ation  of  Europe  produced  by  the 
French  Revolution  f  Ap  Aulip  cpuncil  of  Austria,  a 
cabinet  council  of  Prussia,  and  an  Emperor  of 
fiassia,  lyho  apts  by  mi  wUh  tjie  advice  of  ponr- 
tezap$,  hisjtrioqs  ^d  dikpcers, 

Tq  members  of  coupcils  and  cabinelts,  reduced 
to  a  state  of  debijity  by  old  age  and  debaucheries, 
acting  upon  old  systems,  is  opposed  a  single  daring, 
arbitrary,  revolutionary  chief,  full  of  health  and 
vigour.  To  the  energy  ^nd  activity  of  a  Berthier, 
a  Fouch^  a  Clarkcj  nt  Savary,  a  Masseqa,  were 
opposed,,  beginning  with  the  Prussian  cabinet ;  a 
Count  Schulembourgh  of  eighty  years  of  age, 
9  field  marshal  MoUendorf  o^  ninety  years  Qf 
H3 
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age,  a  t)uke  rf  firunswick  of  upwards  of  seventy^ 
the  old  General  Kockrite,  and  an  old  debili- 
tated, emaciated  traitor,  of  70  years  of  age,  I  naeatt 
Mr.  Le  Comte  Haugwitz,  who  regularly  gave 
information  to  Bonaparte  of  every  thing  that 
passed  in  the  Prussian  Cabinet. 

Of  the  same  heterogeneous  composition  ate  the 
cabinets  of  Austria  and  Russia  formed. 

The  military  commanders  in  chief  of  the  allies 
are  unacquainted  with  the  secrets,  views,  and  plans 
of  their  respective  cabinets,  Bonaparte  is  the  life 
and  soul  of  every  thing,  and  gives  animation  to  the 
whole.  He  chuseshis  own  ministers  and  his  own 
generals;  he  is  not  to  be  persuaded  to  appoint 
a  particular  general  to  a  particular  army,  as  was 
the  case  of  general  Mack,  who  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  army  in  Germany,  for  no  other  reason 
but  to  thwart  the  Archduke's  party  in  the  aulic 
council.  Bonaparte  does  not  appoint  his  generals 
through  the  intrigues  of  boudoirs,  or  from  the  soli- 
citations of  mistresses,  as  was  the  case  formerly 
in  France.  His  system  is  different,  not  that  he 
is  a  man  of  those  pre-eminent  talents  which  are 
ascribed  to  him  by  those  who  only  know  him  at  a 
distance,  and  of  course  bave  no  means  of  appre- 
ciating his  real  worth,  but  because  he  knows  that 
the  loss  of  a  single  battle  might  be  followed  by  the 
loss  of  his  crown.  Well  may  he  say,*  *f  I  set  my 
life  upon  a  «cast,  and  Til  stand  the  hazard  of  the 
die*"    Kothing  ought  to  be  imputed  to  bis  su- 
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which  I  have  already  pointed  oat,  and  the  disad- 
vantage under*  which  his  aotagonists  labofir;  I 
maiatain  that  a  Geoeral  of  a  very  (oodefate  capacity 
would  be  equally  successful. 

Every  sovereign  who  has  been  a  military  man, 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  bis  army,  has  doae, 
and  every  one  of  that  dcscriptipn  wquld  4o  as  mucb,^ 
and  more  perhaps,  than  Boui^rte  has  dcuae. 

We  have  seen  a  Charles  the  Vth,  a  Peter  tbp  I,  ^ 
Charles  the  Xlltb^  a  Richelieu^  Tqreqne,^  ai) 
Eugene,  a  Marlborough,  aod  a  Frederiqfc  of 
Prussia,  do  more  than  Bonaparte  ha^  dooA  though 
with  inferior  means,  and  under  greater  dis^dv^n* 
tages.  The  antagonists  of  thesQ  meq  }^  bef^ 
and  hearts,  those  of  Bonaparte  have  neither^ 

As  to  his  administrative  talents,  it  is  geoer^lly^ 
admitted,  that  h^  is  not  at  all  acquainted  withi 
that  necessary  branch  of  goverament.  Whea^eve^ 
a  subject  of  political  ev^mvny,  con^inerci.^^  f^Sfr 
latioD,  or  finance,  is  discussed  in  the  eonncilQf 
ftate^  be  generally  sits  yawning,  sometime^  ha 
tleepsj  looks  at  a  newspaper  or  pampl^let>  wA 
will  often  converse  with  one  of  the  members  wha 
sits  nearest  to  him,  and  if  he  has  any  personal  dia^ 
Uke  to  the  man  who  is  speaking,  he  will  irequanily 
c;aU  out  to  him  **  well,  have  you  alnaost  done  i  '^ 

He  is  represented  as  possessing  extensive  Uterajy- 
acquirements;  on  this  point  I  canadvanqe,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  he  canqq^   w\^9  f^ 


good  French  as  a  schooi-boy  *.  I  have  teen  hid 
hatid-Writing  in  the  marginal  notes  to  tran6latk>n» 
from  the  English  newspapersi  whidi  appear  occa^ 
sionally  in  the  Moniteur,  but  which  are  always 
corrected  by  Maret^  his  Secritair^  d^Eiat.  His 
own  style  is  like  that  of  a  Savoyard. 

In  priyate  conversation  he  nmkes  use  of  Ian- 
gnage  JSt  only  to  be  held  in  a  corps  de  garde,  the 
words  F— —  and  B- — '  are  ever  issuing  from  his 
mouth ;  when  he  aims  at  wit,  he  is  merely  insolent 
aoA  affronting;  bis  slavish  courtiers,  however,  laagb 
to  make  him  believe  they  admire  his  superior  ac-^ 
complishments.  < 

His  irritability  and  violence  are  beyond  descrip- 
tion ^  be  is  known  in  his  paroxysms  to  have  broken 
porcelain  vases  of  great  value ;  in  his  fits  of  passiof^ 
he  kicks  those  about  him ;  he  runs  about  the  room 
foaihing,  raging  and  swearing  like  a  mad  boy. 
His  fovourite  expression  is'^Jele  veux:  Sic  wlo, 
vix  jubeo,  stet  pro  ratione  voluntas'*  On  this  he 
always  lays  great  emphasis ;  like  Caligula,  he  says 
•*  there  is  nothing  in  my  nature  with  which  I  am 
90  much  pleased  as  my  inflexible  rigour,  mlmrftf^ia.'' 
Like  Caligula  too,  he  has  said,  <<  Remember  that  alt 
things  are  lawful  to  me." 

Even  in  his  lucid  intervals,  without  being  angry, 
but  merely  for  his  amusement,  he  used  to  pinch 
his  Josephine  to  that  degree,  that  the  impression 

*  See  his  letter  in  French  to  his  brotlier  Joseph,  in  the  inter, 
eepted  correiponJence  from  Egypt,    '       .        , 
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of  bis  fingers  ou  her  body  has  been  .viable  for 
days*. 

Vain  of  his  person,  he  is  fond  of  shewiog  him* 
self  in  public  ;  but  conscious  of  his  crimes,  he  takes 
care  to  be  always  well  guarded.  It  is  impossible 
for  language  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  his 
fears  and  apprehensions  of  assassination.  Facts^ 
however,  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  sub« 
ject. 

He  met  not  long  since  in  the  corridor  of  the 
Thailleries,  Madame  Dcspaux,  milliner  to  the  £m« 
press,  who  resides  in  Paris  in  the  .Rue  Grammont, 
This  woman  had  been  sent  for  about  midnight^ 
with  orders  to  bring  with  her  some  masquerade 
dresses,  &c.  for  her  Imperial  Majesty  and  her 
Majesty  of  Holland.  It  was  dark  in  the  corridor^ 
and  the  woman  mistook  her  way ;  unfortunately 
for  her  she  was  met  by  Bonaparte ;  he  had  not  a 
clear  view  of  her :  he  was  so  much  alarmed  that  he 
called  out  for  lights,  guards,  &c.  He  fainted,  and 
in  his  rage  ordered  the  woman  to  be  sent  to'  prison 
for  six  mpnths,  saying  «•  J'en  mis  qiiitte  pour  la 
peur.'*    This  anecdote  is  known  to  all  Paris. 

As  to  the  frivolity  of  his  character,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  the  lingular  attention  he  pays  to 
his  wife's  dresses.    This  may  appear  rididtUous, 

•  Suetonius  lays,  that  Nero,  after  repudiating  ooe  of  his  wives, 
married  Poppae^i,  whom  he  afterwards  kicked  to  death  when 
pregnant.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  if  the  new  Empress  shou  W  be  erer 
in  tfasft  rtste,  that  »he  will  keep  ont  of  his  way. 

H4 
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BwA  may  not  meet  wUh  immefliate  belief:  Hie  tmA 
however  is  known  to  all  Paris.  She  is  obliged  to 
consult  him  on  the  different  dresses  which  she  is 
to  wear  OB  particular  occasioiit.  Wbem  he  ww  al 
Viefiiia  in  UM,  he  ordered  Josephine  to  meet  him 
at  Munich^  and  he  positively  pointed  out  to  her 
what  dresses  she  must  bring  with  her ! 

Very  lately  Madame  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  not 
dressed  according  to  his  fancy ;  lie  made  her  go 
home  and  put  on  another  dress,  saying  she  looked 
more  like  a  milliner's  girl  than  a  Queen* :  not  a 
ftnmt  de  rhambre,  could  bis  ci-devant  Empress  en« 
gage  unless  first  approved  of  ^y  him.  I  do  not 
Ihiiik  tbait  either  Alexander  or  Cassar  occupied 
themselves  ihus  I  but  he  is  neither  Alexander  nor 
C«»ar  V  he  is  only  Napoleon  Bonaparte.. 

He  is  without  any  religion,  but  he  is  e&tremeiy 
superstitious ;  he  believes  fortune-tellers  more  than 
he  does  the  gospel.  He  has  even  had  his  fortune 
told  by  a  well  known  woman  in  Paris,  who  predicted 
to  Madan>e  Josephine  that  she  onoe  would  wear  a 
crown,  but  that  she  would  have  a  bad  end  f 

Bonaparte  studies  Machravel  for  his  guide  in 
politics  and  the  compare  Matbiea  for  his  morabf  • 
True  to  the  Machiaveliaa  principles,  he  tries  to  gain 
over  his  enemies^  a«d  lus  friends  or  partixans  be 

•  Thj»  is  not  the  poor  wonun's  foully  die  U  very  ahorl,  IittJe 
bolter  than  four  feet  high, 
t  A  most  profligate  publicalioa  of  Did#rot's. 
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ttcrifittsor  ntglects.  like  the  Romm  Emperor 
Maximitian,  he  destroys  all  those  who  ]||new  him 
when  be  was  in  that  wretched  eondition  I  have 
dready  described.  It  is  a  poor  recommendation  to 
any  person  to  claim  former  acquaintance  with  him  i 
I  know  three  of  his  countrymen^  old  playmates  oi* 
his,  now  in  disgrace  in  Paris,  whose  only  crime 
ooBsisted  in  reminding  him  of  their  former  ac« 
quaintanoe.  Even  two  of  his  cousins  were  exiled 
tm  the  Isle  of  Rb£  for  stiling  him  their  cousin ! 

Arena,  his  cousin  and  countryman,  who  first 
procured  him  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  who 
maintained  old  Mi^ame  Bonaparte  at  Marseilles^ 
when  her  son,  the  present  Emperor  of  the  Great 
KaftioD,  had  not  a  pair  of  whole  shoes  to  wear,  was 
fidsely  accused  as  an  accomplice  in  a  pretanded 
plot  to  murder  him  at  the  Opera,  and  was  in  conse-* 
quence  most  cruelly  and  wantonly  destroyed*  His 
real  mme  was  that  he  was  his  cousin,  and  he  hat 
too  many  cousins* 

This  nefarious  hypocrite,  of  whom  it  may  be  said 
•  Cujus  libet  rei  simulator  atque  dissimulator '^^^^ 
wishes  very  much  to  affect  Frederic  the  Great;  he 
sloops  and  takes  snuff  like  himi  very  frequently 
oflt  of  hit  wabtcoat  pocket.  He  waddles  like  th« 
Baurbon  family,  and  has  learned  to  dance,  because 
he  heard  that  Louis  XIV.  danced. 

Immediately  after  bis  coming  to  the  Ck)Bsulate, 
he  went  shooting  and  hunting,  which  he  never  be« 

♦.Sail.  Cat. 
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fore  bad  done  in  his  life,  but  which  be  now  did  to 
imitate  former  Monarchs^. 

V  He  affects  a  language  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
wishes  that  some  of  his  own  words,  which  he  uses 
in  his  addresses  to  the  Senate,  or  any  other  depart- 
ment of  state,  may  be  re-echoed  in  their  replies  to 
him,  so  that  all  France  and.  Europe  must  believe 
that  he  is  a  great  thinker  and  a  profound  reasoner. 
When  he  utters  any  trifling  expression  in  the  pre** 
s?nce  of  his  fawning  courtiers,  in  which  there  is  any 
kind  of  resemblance  to  what  had  at  any  time  fallen 
from  Henry  IV.  Louis  XIV.  or  Frederic  of  Prussia, 
the  comparison  is  immediately  drawn  between  him 
and  those,  distinguished  Monarchs.  They  would 
not  dare  to  make  any  comparison  between  him.  and 
unanointed  Philosophers. 

*  A  Journal  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention, 
the  "Journal  des  Hommes  Librcs,"  related  a  Piaisanlerie  played 
off  upon  Bonaparte  by  Talleyrand  after  ii  is  becoming  Consul, 
though  not  inteutionally.  The  former  observed,  that  he  was 
▼ery  fond  of  shooting  and  hunting,  and  asked  him  if  he  bad 
any  game  near  his  estate  at  Neuiljy  ? — ^I'he  latter,  knowing 
that  his  new  master  never  shot  or  hunted  any  thing  else  than 
his  own  species,  told  him  he  had  some  wild  ducks  and  wild 
rabbits,  which  was  not  the  case;  he  put  tame  animals  tn  hist 
way^  thinking  they  would,  do  ^  weJi  as  the  others.  .  When  Bo* 
naparte  arrived,  instead  of  the  rabbits  running  away  at  his  ap« 
proach,  they  came  and  h'cked  his  boots,  which  very  much  en«< 
raged  him.— This  story  was  told  as  if  it  bad  happened  to  an 
oriental  Prince,  and  Talleyrand  was  called  the  Minister  Pan- 
takaka  (a  Greek  word)  ^hiph  signifies  the  ready  instrument  of 
all  evil.-— Tae  Journal  was  suppressed,  and  the  Editor  deported  ! 


A  French  neivspaptt,  after  observing  that 
George  the  Hid.  has  nothing  to  distinguish  him 
from  George  the  lid. 'or  George  the  1st.  sajs, 
'<  On  veut  que  le  Monarque  fas^  conn6itre  son 
**  caractdre^  ses  afTections,  ses  passions  meme.  On 
*^  aime  k  citer  des  mots  de  luij  mais  sur  tout  ces' 
^'  mots  qui  ^happent,  que  la  reflexion  n*a  point 
<*  travs&lles,  qui  sortent  de.  son  c<Bur»  et  tion  du 
*'  Cabinet  des  Ministres.  HenrilV.asonLangage, 
•'  Louis  XIV.  a  le  sien^  Napoleon  a  le  sienj 
**  cbacun  d'eux  parle,  suivant  certaines  donnees. 

No  new  piece  can  be  performed  at  any  of  the 
Theatres  unless  approved  of  by  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty 'y  no  new  scene  can  be  painted  for  the  Opera 
without  his  first  examining  the  drawing.  Like  Sylla 
he  is  partial  to  Histrions :  Roscius  was  the  constant 
attendant  on  that  Roman  Tyrant^  as  Talma,  the 
tragic  actor^  is  on  the  French  Tyrant. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  tliis  great  Statesman^ 
General  and  Philosopher,  is  exempt  from  sensuality 
and  debauch.    Weshallnowseehowfarthisis  true. 

He  has  two  inconsistent  propensities,  which 
are  seldom  found  united  in  the  same  man  ;  lie  has 
mnch  immoral  intercourse  with  women,  but  he  has 
shewn  himself  addicted  to  that  vice  with  which 
Socrates  is  accused,  perhaps  falsely,  with  respect 
to  Alcibiades.  In  this  vice  he  is  very  ably  second* 
cd  by  his  Prince,  Arch  Chancellor  Cambac6r6s!— 

•  Journal  de  I'Empire  of  the  3d  of  March,  1805.  * 
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I  should  not  wonder  if  ho  ahouid^  liko  hia  proto- 
type Nero,  roarry  a  boy  ♦. 

He  has  been  guilty  of  the  most  nefarioua  trana* 
gressions  of  decency  i  he  lived  in  a  state  of  undiii^ 
guised  concubinage  with  two  of  his  sisters,  Mes* 
dames  Murat  and  Borghese ;  the  former  made  a 
public  boast  of  it.  It  is  well  known  also  that  Ma« 
dame  Loais  Bonaparte,  daughter  of  the  late  £m« 
press  Josephine,  having  become  pregnant  by  Na* 
poleon,  the  latter,  to  cover  his  disgrace,  forced  his 
brother  to  marry  her ;  and  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
same  Napoleon  was  the  father  of  another  child  by 
the  same  lady^  born  about  eighteen  months  ago« 

His  drawing-room  is  like  a  seraglio,  be  haabut 
to  make  the  signal  and  the  victim  must  £^llaw  him. 
About  five  or  six  years  ago  he  was  very  partial 
for  some  time  to  Madame  Duchatel,  wife  of  one  of 
his  Counsellors  of  State.  She  was  appointed  Danu 
d^Honneur  to  Josephine.  Madame  D*  slept  one 
night  at  the  Tbuilleties  with  Bonaparte.  Tb^  n^xt 
morning  a  serious  quarrel  took  place  betweeii  the 
lovers ;  in  consequence  of  which  be  took  hier  by  the 
arm,  turned  her  out  of  bis  apartmeat  m  chemise, 
and  threw  her  clothes  after  her.  Thus  this  poor 
woman  was  exposed  to  the  sneers  of  the  Aids  de 
Camp,  Valets,  Lackeys  and  Centin^ls,  who  j9f^w 
the  whole  transaction ;  tliere  was  not  a  child  in 
Paris  who  was  not  acquainted  with  this  outragepuji 

*  Nero  married  Sporus,  a  boy,  and  Doryphorus,  one  of  his 
fr«ed  mcD.    S«e  Suetooius^  Cbap.  XXVlll. 
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eooAnct;  bift  the  matter  did  not  cease  berel 
A  ball  was  given  a  few  days  after  at  theTboilleriet 
ea  the  marriage  of  a  Mademoiselle  Tascfaer^  niece 
af  the  iate  General  Beaaharnois^  hustuind  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  with  the  stupid  hereditary 
Prince  of  Baden.  This  lady,  previous  to  her  mar« 
rra^,  was  created  Princess  Stephanie  (her  Chris* 
tianoame);  but  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  pre* 
imred  for  the  marris^e  by  first  exercising  the  droit 
dt  Seigneur. 

Madame  Duchatel  did  not  make  her  appearance 
at  this  ball.  Bonaparte  immediately  went  to  her 
husband,  and  desired  him  to  command  his  wife  to 
come  instantly.  She  appeared  there  to  the  asto« 
nishmeni  of  every  body  present  who  was  ac« 
quainted  with  his  shameful  conduct  towards 
her* 

Another  scandalous  anecdote  occupied  all  Paris 
a  short  time  since :  a  Madame  G— b«-*t,  an  Irish 
lady,  widow  of  a  bankrupt  banker  at  Paris,  had  a 
most  beaatfful  daughter.  Bonaparte  saw  her,  and  she 
was  soon  after  engaged  by  the  Empress  Josephine 
as  a  lectrice  or  reader.  Josephine  was  as  complai-* 
sant  as  Madame  du  Barry  was  to  Louis  XV. 

Mademoiselle  G.  accompanied  the  imperial 
family  to  Bayonne,  when  Bonaparte  went  there 
for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  the  Boyal  Family 
of  Spain.  The  moment  the  monster  obtained  his 
denres,  the  girl  was  sent  off  to  Paris  without  a 


sdiilUng!     A    more    Jieautiful    female  was  never 
■ecn*. 

•  This  voluptuous  murderer  has  also  established  a 
aemioary  for  young  persons,  daughters  and  orphans 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  but  it  is  nottiing  more 
than  a  nursery  for  his  intended  victims  ivhom  be 
wishes* to  debauch.  This  establishment  is  at  £ca^ 
a  few  leagues  from  Paris,  under  the  direction  of 
Madaoie  Campan^  who  kept  a  boarding  school  at 
St.  Germain's,  and  who  was  formerly  femme  de 
thambre  of  the.  late  Marie  Antoinette. 

'  In  the  midst  of  his  political  and  domestic  cr;imes 
Uiere  \s  also  a  degree  of  childishness  about  him.  I 
know  that  when  of  late  he  received  a  letter  in  the 
hand  writing  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  he  shewed 
it  at  a  public  levee  to  all  his  , courtiers,  just  .as  a 
child  would  its  bauble;  but  if  any  of  his  brother 
Emperors  do  not  in  their  letters  treat  him  witli 
proper  respect,  he  will  rave  about  his  chamber* 
and  knock  down  his  ministers  and  people  a:bout 
bim  like  a  madnian  ;  they  frequently  suy  on  such 
occasions^  *'  aiijourShui  il  rCest  pas  abordaUey — 
V.  To  day  he  is  not  to  be  approached.*' 

Never  was  there  in  one  human  being  such  a 
combination  of  cruelty,  tyranny,  petulance,  lewd- 
ness, luxury,  and  avarice,  as  there  is  in  Napoleon 

*  This  young  lady,  who  must  have  been  known  to  several 
of  our  nobility  when  they  were  at  Paris  during  the  peace, 
will  hear  this  account  with  grief  end  sorrow. 
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Bonaparte*    Human  nature  had  not  before  pro* 
duced  such  a  frightful  being*. 

An  Italian  author^  speaking  in  high  terms  of 
praise,  and  meaning  to  compliment  his  hero^  has 
said  **  that  nature  after  having  cast  him  broke  the 
mould  fv"  It  is  to  be  hoi>ed  that  no  mortal  will 
ever  be  cast  in  sach  a  mould  as  that  in  which  Na- 
poleon was  cast. 

•  All  friends  of  mimkind  will  hear  with  pleamire  that  thii 
curse  of  the  world  is  epileptic*  He  has  also  scrofulooa  erup« 
tfooi  OD  his  breast,  proceeding,  as  the  French  Physicians  say, 
from  the  itch,  badly  cared,  la  Galle  rtntrie^  which  he  had  to  a 
rery  great  degree  when  he  lived  in  his  garret,  previous  to  the 
13  Vendiemiaire. 

I  omitted  the  following  anecdote  in  the  former  edition,  sup. 
posing  it  already  well  known  in  London :  About  four  years  ago 
Mademoiselle  Georges  Weymar,  a  celebrdted  jictress  of  the 
Tkiairt  Franfait,  was  sent  for  by  Bonaparte  to  spend  the  night 
with  him  at  St.  Cloud.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  mighty 
Napoleon  was  taken  with  an  epileptic  fit.  Mademoiselle  G. 
natorally  made  a  great  noise  in  the  apartments;  all  his  attend- 
ants, and  even  Josephine,  came  to  his  assistance.  When  the 
Tyrant  recovered,  the  first  thing  he  asked  was,  how  and  why  the 
Empress  and  his  attendants  were  in  his  chamber?  Being 
told  that  Mademoiselle  G.  had  called  them,  he  fell  upon  her, 
and  beat  and  kicked  her  in  a  most  furious  manner,  and  turned 
her  out  half  dressed  !  The  next  day  she  was  exiled  from 
Paris,  and  went  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  she  now  is.  The 
French  Papers  were  ordered  to  say,  that  Mademoiselle  Georges 
bad  decamped  firom  Paris  disguised  as  a  boy  I 

f  Naiura  lofece  epoi  ne  rvppc  la  siampa/*    Ariosto. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  FRANCE 

UNDER  THB  CONSULATE  AND  EMPIRE  OP 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 


Immediately  after  the  usurpation  of  the  con- 
fiulate  by  Bonaparte,  a  provisional  executive  go* 
vernment  was  formed9  consisting  of  three  Consulst 
viz.  Bonaparte,  Sieyes,  and  Roger  Ducos  *.  The 
new  ministers  are  all  the  creatures  of  the  usurper. 
The  day  after  the  18th  Brumaire^  he  soon  unr 
deceived  Barras.  as  to  his  expectations  of  having 
any  share  in  the  new  government.  Bonaparte  sent 
for  Botot,  aid  de  camp  of  Barras,  and  told  him 
that  he  could  not  think  of  acting  with  an  iire 
pourri  (a  rotten  being)  like  the  ex«Director,  and 
signified  to  him  that  he  must  retire  to  some  pro- 
vincial town,  and  notify  his  arrival  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Police,  Fouchcf. 

•  Roger  Daco3  wis  a  country  justice  of  peace  i  maoy 
perwMis  were  astoAished  at  bit  beiog'appoioted  ooasul  wilh 
two  men  like  Bonaparte  aod  Sieyes:  this  was  asplaioed  by  tbe 
witty  Madame  de  Stael,  wbo  said  tbat  be  was  placed  like  a 
bag  of  cotton  between  two  vases  of  porcelain ! 

f  Fouch6  bad  been  originally  appointed  Minister  of  Police 
by  tbis  very  same  Barras, 
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I  have  heard  A  great  many  Frenchmen  say^  that 
when  tbejr  brongbt  about  the  Revolution  6f  the 
I8ih  Frtictidor^  they  did  not  expect  the  events  of 
the  following  day.  They  did  not  foresee  that 
hundreds  of  persons  would  so  immediately  after 
be  sent  to  perish  at  Gayetfne,  without  even  the 
form  of  trial.  These  manufacturers  of  Revolutions 
should,  with  this  example  before  their  eyes,  have 
Mrticipated  a  similar  result  from  the  18th  Brumaire. 
Sttch  in  fact  was  the  result,  for  on  the  19th  three 
Imwlred  persons  were  deported  to  the  islands  of 
Rbl  and  Oieron ;  none  of  them  ever  returned 
except  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  to  whom  this  favour 
was  granted  on  account  of  his  brother  the  late 
elector  of  Hesse  interesting  himself  for  him. 

Upwards  of  thirty  newspapers  were  sup^ressed^ 
and  only  eight  remained. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  frame  a  new 
constitution,  and  Sieyes  nov  found  that  he  had 
been  doped  by  Bonaparte*,  with  regard  to  his 
project  of  placing  a  Prussian  Prince  on  the  throne 
of  France ;  and  in  consequence  he  retired  from 
the  political  theatre,  and  contented  himself  with 
2  national  estate  which  was  given  to  him,  esti- 
mated at  about  20,000/  sterling. 

Frenchmen  are  of  opinion  that  the  only  way 

*  la  a  conversatiOD  I  had  with  Sieyes^  he  was  finding  fault 
^thsoniepart  of  this  new  constitution  :  why,  said  I,  it  is  an 
«*fceof  your  own  raising.  Oh,  no,  says  he,  I  began  it,  but 
*l»erewa»  *' une  imurreciion  parmi  Ics  ouvricrs/' — a  Revolution 
'laoog  the  workmeo. 
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df  conducting  successfiilly  the  affaire  of  a  great 
country,  is  to  have  ^  great  deal  of  government,  and 
very  Utile  constitution.  They  say  that  in  England 
there  is  too  much  constitution,  and  too  little  go- 
vernment. 

Where  factious  aud  ambitious  men,  aided  by 
persons  who  receive  pensions  from  the  enemies 
of  their  country,  wish  constantly  to  clog  the 
operations  of  government,  and  to  do  it  in  snch 
a  manner  that  the  law  cannot  lay  hold  of  them  ; 
1  begin  to  be  convinced  that,  at  least  in  times  of  war, 
the  French  maxim  is  correct. 

The  committee  of  constitution  acted  upon  this 
principle.  The  new  constitution,  as  it  is  called, 
was  soon  after  proclaimed  ;  it  was  soon  seen  what 
were  Bonaparte's  intentions,  as  all  functionaries 
-were  subordinate  to  him.  The  outlines  of  the 
form  of  the  constitution  were  these. 

1.  A  conservative  senate,  which  serves  as  a 
cloak  to  all  tyrannical  decrees  of  Bonaparte,  and 
are  subservient  to  his  wishes,  as  those  of  Rome 
were  to  her  tyrants;  but  this  senate  is  in  other 
respects  incapable  of  enforcing  its  decree. 

In  this  assembly  there  are  four  senators,  who  form 
a  committee  for  the  liberty  of  the  press;  that  is  to 
sa}',  if  the  police  disapproves  of  a  publication,  the 
senate  may  correspond  with  the  minister  of  the 
police  on  the  subject;  there  is  also  a  committee 
of  four*  persons  in  the  senate,  "  pour  la  liberty 
''  individuelle,'*  to  protect  persons  arbitrarily  im- 
prisoned.   The  Senate  has  liberty  to  correspond 
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irtth  the    Minister  of  Police  on  this  subject  also^ 
and  the  answer  to  such  an  application  is,  "  that 
»\ich  a  person  is  imprisoned  pour  la  sureUdeVEfat" 
Mid  to  keep  up  this  farce,  there  are  two  Bureaux  at 
the  Minister's  of  Police,  to  correspond  with  the 
Senate  on  these  two  subjects  ! 
The  Senators  are  all  appointed  by  Bonaparte* 
Very  soon  after  the  Senate  was  formed.  Bona* 
parte  gave  it  the  power,  that  is  to  say  an  implied 
command  to  make  the  following  Sendtus  ConsuUumy 
and  which  is  known  by  the  d5tb  article. 

1.  The  Senate  has  the  power  to  suspend  the  func- 
tions of  Juries  in  all  the  different  departm'ents,  when- 
ever it  shall  think  such  a  measure  necessary. 

2.  The  Senate  may  declare  whole  departments 
oat  of  the  benefits  of  the.  constitution,  whenever 
circumstances  shall  require  it. 

3.  The  Senate  is  to  determine  at  what  time  all 
prisoners  shall  be  brought  to  trial. 

4.  The  Senate  may  annul  the  judgments  of  the 
Civil  and  Criminal  Courts  of  Justice,  if  the  safety 
of  the  State  is  found  to  be  endangered  by  them ; 
the  Senate  has  the  power  to  dissolve  the  Legislative 
Body  and  the  Tribunat  * ! 

The  liext  Corps  d-Etat  is  the  Legislative  Body. 
The  Representatives  are  chosen  by  general  Assen^- 
blitt  consisting  of  Freeholders,  whose  Members 
are  elected  by  special  ones.  In  each  of  these  a 
President  superintends,  who  makes  oat  the  list  of  the 

*  The  place  of  Senator  is  I50Q/.  sterliDg  peVmnDum. 
12 
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Special  Members^  aiid  uA^  m^  opoiV  hims^  qf^ 
aid  of  ike  mdUarsf,  to  €url^  the  refractory  mcmberi  ^  / 

Govemme&t  convokes  these  Assemblieft  every 
tbree  yeani*  or  wbeaever  it  thinks  proper*  The 
Members  cxf  the  Electond  Assemblies  are  generally 
persons  in  the  pay  of  Goverunent^  and  ita  Presi* 
dent  is  appointed  by  Bonaparte,  and  generally  con- 
sists of  a  Military  Oificer,  a  Coansetlor  of  St^te^or 
any  other  public  functionary  ! 

Two  candidates  are  presented  to  the  Senate,  who^ 
by  order  of  Bonaparte,  make  the  election  of  tbi 
person  he  thinks  the  fittest  of  the  two  f. 

The  Members  of  the  Corps  LigisUkt\f  Bxe  net  al- 
lowed to  qpeak,  but  are  assembled  only  to  sanction 
a  law,  proposed  to  them  by  Government,  through 
its  organ,  two  Members  of  the  Council  of  States 
who  are  the  orators  of  Government  1  The  Presi- 
dent is  appointed  annually  by  Bonaparte. 

No  opposition  is  ever  made  by  the  Legislative 
Body  to  any  law  proposed;  but  to  keep  up  the 
farce,  tliere  are  always  about  six  or  eight  black  balls  I 
As  to  the  Tribunat,  Bonaparte  only  erected  it  to 
let  the  people  hear  some  speeches,  and  to  colour 
his  ultimate  views ;  for  no  sooner  was  he  called 
Emperor  than  the  Tribunat  was  dissolved ! 

*  This  would  not  suit  the  mertdian  of  the  hustings  at  CoreAt 
GardeOf  Brentford,  &c. 

t  The  pay  of  a  Member  of  the  Corps  Ugislatif  is  10,000 
Iivrcf  a-year,  and  they  must  come  to  Paris  every  year  during 
the  feattoos*  at  their  own  expense. 
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He  had  found  in  this  Tribunat  a  great  deal  of 
opposition^  for  instance,  when  the  new  Code  Cii)il 
WM  discussed  there  about  two  years  after  bis 
elevation  to  the  Consular  Dignityj  several  articles 
were  warmly  opposed,  such  as  the  Droit  d'Jubaint^, 
&c.  he  tiierefore  thought  proper  to  postpone  its 
diBCussion  till  the  Tribunat  was  suppressed. 

Tbe  next  is  the  Council  of  State^  of  which 
the  Members  are  appointed  by  Bonaparlei  and 
after  having  behaved  well  for  five  years,  they  are 
Members  for  life.  This  Council  is  divided  into 
sections,  viz.  , 

1.  For  Legislation. 

8.  For  the  Affairs  of  the  Interior,  every  thing 
which  relates  to  commerce^  agriculture,  canals, 
new  roads,  buildings,  fcc.  &c, 

3,  For  War. 

4.  For  the  Marine. 

*  The  I>roh  d'Aubaine  exists  now  in  France,  sceordiog  lo 
tlie  Code  Civii,  and  is  very  artfully  drawn  up. — It  says, 

"L'Etranger  jonira  en  ordonnance  des  monies  droits  civils  que 
"  ceox  qui  sont  accord^  aux  Francois  par  la  nation  d  laquelle 
"  cet  Stranger  appartieadra/'  The  interpretation Df  which  1$$ 
that  if  an  Eiigiisbman  purchases  an  estate  in  France,  at^  his 
deftth  it  devolves  to  tbe  government !  because  oo  Frenchmao 
€9u  inherit  landed  property  in  England.  The  heirs  of  an  Irish** 
maa,  of  the  name  of  Moriaiy,  felt  the  effect  of  this  i^w^  aW 
though  he  had  been  in  France  thirty  3*ears^  and  was  entitled  to 
Che  rights  of  citizenship  by  the  laws  of  the  Couveution  and  the 
Directory  ;  which  required  ouJy  a  twelvemonth's  residence  if 
France  to  enabie  a  foreigner  to  enjoy  the  same  civil  ri^ts  as  a 
Freocfaman. 

13 
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5.  For  Finances. 

Each  section  has  its  President,  who  discusses 
and  arranges  the  business  of  his  department,  previ- 
ous to  its  being  discussed  at  a  General  Council  of 
State^  at  which  Bonaparte,  or,  in  his  absence^  Cam* 
bac^r^  presides  *. 

After  the  subject  is  agreed  to  in  the  Council  o^ 
State,  it  is  presented  to  the  Legislative  Body  to  pass 
into  a  law.  However,  an  Imperial  decree,  or  what 
was  called  formerly  an  arriti  of  the  Consul,  super- 
sedes all  laws.  In  fact^  it  is  very  difficult  for  the 
French  Constitution-mongers  to  define  the  particu- 
lar attributes  of  the  different  Corps  (TEtat. 

Bonaparte,  however,  wishes  it  to  be  well  under- 
stood that  the  people  have  a  very  little  share  in  his 
government  ^  and  not  long  since  he  made  known 
his  enlightened  opinions  on  his  constitution,  in  the 
Moniteur  of  the  1 4th  of  December,  1808,  which 
are  of  such  a  curious  nature,  that  I  think  them  too 
interesting  to  omit. 

Moniteur,  15th  December,  1808. 

«  Paris,  ]  4th  Dec. 

**  Plusieurs  de  nos  Joumaux  ont  imprimd  que 

*^  S.  M.  L'lmf^ratrice^  dans  sa  r^ponse  a  la  Deput- 

"  tation  du  Corps  Ligislatif  avaU  dU  qu'elle  itaii 

*'  Men aise  devoir  que  le  premier  sentiment  de  VEwr 

*  A  Counsellor  of  State  is  paid  1000/.  sterling  per  annum; 
and  a  President  of  a  Section  250/.  sterling  more  per  annum. 
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«  pereur  aoait  itipour  le  Corps  Ugislatifqui  repri' 
"  sente  la  Nation, 

«'  S.  M.  VImpiratrice  rCa  point  dit  cela  s  eUe 
«*  connait  trap  bien  nos  Constitutions ;  elle  sait  trap 
"  bien  que  le  premier  reprisentant  de  la  Nation  c'est 
-  VEmpereur,  car  toutpouvoir  vient  de  Dieu  et  de  la 
"  Nation. 

"  Dans  I'ordre  de  nos  Constitutions ^  apris  VEmpe- 
**  reur  est  le  Sdnat ;  apris  le  Sinat  est  le  Cornell 
'*  d'Etat,  et  apris  est  le  Corps  Ligislatif;  apris  le 
«*  Corps  Ldgislatif  viernierit  chaque  tribunal  et  fonc- 
"  tionnaire  public  dans  I'ordre  de  ses  attributions. 
'*  Car  s'il  y  avait  dans  nos  Constitutions  un  Corps 
"  reprisentant  la  nation,  ce  corps  serait  souverain; 
«*  ks  uutres       ys  ne  seraient  rien,  et  ses  voUmtis 

mime  le  Corps  LSgislatif,  ont 
Felks  itaient  nos  Constitutions 
"  .lor-  ..^^si  President  disptita-t-U  le  fauteuil 
«  au  Boiy  se  fondant  sur  ce  nape  que  le  Prdsident, 
«  de  e Assemble  de  la  Nu  etait  avant  les  auto^ 
"  ritis  de  la  Nation. 

«*  Nos  tnaUieurs  sont  ver"s  en  partie  de  celte  exagd- 
"  ration  d'IdSts.  Ce  s*  ait  une  pretention  chimi- 
'  rif  ..  .iiime  criminelle  que  de  voulair  reprisenter 
"  la  Nation  avant  I'Empereur. 

«  Le  Corps  Ligislatif  improprement  appelld  dfi  ce 
«  nam,  devrait  etre  appelU  Conseil  Ligislatif ,  puis- 
"  que  il  rCa  pas  lafacuUi  defaire  des  lois,  n'en  ayant 
'^  pas  la  proposition.    U  Conseil  UgUlatif  est  done 

I  4 
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^^  to  reunion  des  Mandataires  de$  C(Mge9  Ele^^m^. 
^'  On  les  appeJla  diputes  des  Departeifiem,  pairct 
*^  quUls  sont  nommds  par  les  d^pai^emefis.  i 

'^  Dans  Vordre  de  notre  hierarchic  constitutionette  \ 
<*  le  Premier  repi^dserUani  de  la  Mman  ea  VJ^mpe* 
<<  reur  ef  ses  Ministres,  organes  de  ses  ddcisions  ;  la 
"  seconde  autorite  representante  est  le  SetuU ;  la 
^^  troisieme,  le  ConseU  d'Eiat,  qui  a  de  viritaties  at" 
^*  tribytioiis  legislatives  j  le  ConseU  Ugidatif  a  le 
**  quatrieme  rang. 

^<  Tout  rentreraU  dans  le  ddsardre,  si  d'autroL  idies 
**  consiitiUionelles  venaieni  pervertir  les  iddes  de  no$ 
^'  constittttions  Monarchiques.** 

What  led  to  the  insertion  of  the  above  article  in 
the  French  official  papcr^  was  a  reply  made  by  the 
Empress  to  the  president  of  the  corps  legislative, 
when  they  congratulated  her  on  the  victories  of  her 
Lord:  she  said  ^'  Je  suis  tr^s  flattee  de  recevoir  le 
«'  tlmoignage  d'estinie  du  corps  legislatif,  qui  re* 
**  prisente  la  Nation^  c'est  aussi  le  sentiment  de 
*^  I'Empereur,"  Bonaparte  also  wrote  her  from 
Burgos  a  very  angry  letter  about  it, 

HIS  MINISTERS  ARE, 

A  Grand  Judge,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Law 
Officers. 
.    A  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

A  Minister  of  the  Interior,  whose  department 
is  the  most  considerable,  as  it  embrace  «o  many 
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branches^  viz.  commerce,  agriculture,  the  fine  and 
useful  arts,  public  establishments,  public  instruction, 
high  roads,  customs,  &c. 

The  minister  presents  his  travail  to  the  council 
of  state,  if  previously  approved  of  by  Bonaparte. 

*  A  Minister  of  War,  for  the  promotions  of  the 
army,  &c. 

A  Minister  fof  the  administration  de  la  guerre^ 
which  has  the  department  for  cloathing,  victualling, 
forage,  &c.  &c.  • 

A  Minister  of  Marine. 

A  Minister  of  the  Public  Treasury,  who  pays  to, 
and  receives  money  from  the  dilYorent  public  func- 
tioDaries. 

A  Minister  of  Finance,  'whose  Ministry  is  like 
that  of  our  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

A  Secretary  of  State,  who  signs  and  registers  all 
the  acts  of  government. 

All  the  ministers,  with  the  exceptions  hereafter 
mentioned,  have  their  public  days  wherOany  per- 
^Q  may  attend;  but  these  audiences  are  seldom 
attended  with  any  good  to  the  Petitioners  f. 

The  ministers  of  police  and  for  foreign  affairs 

*  Tbii  ministry  was  divided  into  two  branches,  because 
,  K^uparte  knowing  Berthier  to  be  a  great  rogue^  he  would  not 
^nut  bim  to  make  contracts,  at  he  took  such  immense  douceurs 
ffom  the  contractors. 

t  It  is  said  of  the  famous  Cardinal  Richelieu,  that  on  entering 
^u  cabinet,  one  day,  after  a  public  audience,  with  all  the  peti- 
tioDs and  memorials  in  his  hand,  he  said  to  a  friend  who  was 
*^diag  near  him,  "  Voild  ma  corretpondence  Jinic,"  throwing 
<^  4U  in  the  fire  \ 
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have  no  public  days,  and  can  only  be  seen  when 
they  give  a  **  rendcz-vous  *." . 

I  now  come  to  a  ministry,  which  is  of  such  a 
hideous  nature  as  has  never  been  equalled  by  any 
inquisition,  or  by  any  tribunal  since  the  secret  tri- 
bunal which  existed  in  Germany,  centuries  ago. 
I  mean  the  ministry  of  Police. 

In  the  first  place,  all  printed  books  must  be  sent 
here  for  inspection,  not  in  manuscript,  but  actually 
printed  ;  therefore,  if  the  publication  is  not  approv- 
ed of,  the  author  has  lost  the  expense  of  setting  up 
the  press  and  printing  proof-sheets. 

All  plays  must  be  sent  hither  previous  to  their 
representation.  The  newspapers  from  every  part 
of  France  must  be  regularly  sent  after  being  pub- 
lished. All  passports  of  strangers,  on  their  arrival, 
must  be  sent  to  this  office ! 

This  is  the  seat  of  tlie  Haute  Police^  and  is  known 
by  the  quahfication  of  Police  Secrette^  under  the 
direction  of  a  Chef  de  Division^  who  at  present  is 
Mr.  Desmaretsf. 

*  The  company  of  those  levees  aresoraetimcs  composed  of  an 
heterogeneous  mixture.  I  was  once  at  Fouche's  levee,  there 
I  met  a  French  emigrant  Lady,  now  in  London,  Madame  de 
V— le,  who  went  to  France  to  endeavour  to  recover  her  pro- 
perty. Bcrnier,  originally  a  Priest,  afterwards  a  Chouaa  Ge« 
ncral,  and  now  Bonaparte's  Bishop  of  Orleans,  Mr.  de  Calonne, 
Mr.  de  Narbonnc,  Sanihonax,  the  Republican  ex.agent  at  St» 
Domingo,  and  Barrere  :  and  certainly  more  opposrte  characters 
never  met  together  in  the  same  apartment;  add  to  that  strange 
mixture^  the  minister  Fouche  himself. 

f  This  mi.screant  is  an  ex-priest  of  Grenoble,  and  z^protSgi  of 
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This  ministry  employs  spies  of  the  first  order, 
men  and  women  who  frequent  the  best  society  in 
Paris,-  and  who  keep  their  carriage.  They  are 
paid  as  much  as  SOOO  livres  (80/.  per  month) ;  they 
send  in  their  reports  in  writing,  under  a  particular 
signature  agreed  on  between  them  and  the  minister. 

One  or  two  foreign  ambassadors^  but  almost  all 
their  secretaries,  a  great  many  foreigners,  actors, 
dancers,  bankers  *,  judges,  lawyers,  notares,  priests, 

Fouch^'s.  It  is  well  known  that  he  has  had  state  p/isoners 
poisoned^  and  when  they  were  in  the  agonii^^s  of  death,  he  went 
in  his  priest's  dress  to  administer  the  sacramMit,  In  order  to  ob- 
tain the  dying  man's  confessions,  and  to  get  disclosui es.  Many 
persons  have  been  the  victims  in  consequence  of  confessions  so 
obtained  by  Mr.  De^mar^ts. 

*  The  following  fact  will  prove  the  assertipny  that  Bankers 
arc  in  the  pay  of  the  French  police  : 

General  Duhoscq  having  been  made  prisoner  at  Pondicherry, 
arrived  in  England;  and  it  seems  was  employed  as  our  spy 
on  his  return  to  Prance.  He  arrived  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
J805,  with  a  letter  of  credit  from  Hammerslej',  upon  an  eminent 
Banking^hoQse  there,  who  was  to  pay  him  100/.  sterling  per 
month  :  the  Banker,  whose  niece  is  married  to  Mr.'Desmut^ts, 
chief  of  the  secret  police,  told  his  respectable  nephew  of  a  per- 
•on  of  that  description,  namely  a  French  General,  having  come 
over  to  Paris  with  a  letter  of  credit  from  Ilammersley's.  The 
Banker  was  desired  to  intercept  any  letters  that  might  come 
addressed  to  General  Duboscj;  which  was  done,  and  with  the 
letters  which  the  General  gave  to  the  Banker  to  be  forwarded 
to  London,  were  all  conveyed  to  FouchPs  office.  Duboscg  and 
his  two  accomplices,  of  the  names  of  Laa  and  Rousselin,  were 
apprehended,  brought  to  trial  and  shot.  What  I  have  now  re- 
lated will  be  found  in  the  Moniteur  of  August,  1805,  in  whi^h 
p^per  the  trial  was  in»3rted  I 
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kept  women,  even  common  prostitutes,  gamblers, 
merchants,  brokers  on  the  exchange,  in  fine,  all 
descriptions  of  persons  are  enlisted  and  attached 
to  th\sfrightful  tribunal. 

But  no  spy  can  be  engaged  by  Fouche  or  by 
the  x)ther  police,  unless  sanctioned  by  Bonaparte, 
and  for  this  reason,  because  he  has  a  list  of4he 
spies  of  the  prefecture  of  police^  and  oS  the  military 
police,  and  he  does  not  wish  that  one  man  should 
be  employed  by  different  polices,  as  it  would  be 
giving  him  too  much  for  his  services  *. 

The  sum   paid  by  the  gaming  houses  in  Paris, 

*  Bonaparte  has  also  a  police  of  his  own ;  it  was  fbitnerly 
under  Bourienne,  but  it  is  now  under  the  direction  of  General 
Savary.  For  the  proof  of  this  assertion,  I  will  state  the  follow* 
ing  fact.  0 

When  I  first  arrived  in  Paris  I  dined  at  Tallien's;  the  party 
was  very  numerous,  and  some  persons  there  made  use  of  bold 
language,  calling  Bonaparte  a  Cs&sar,  &c.  One  of  the  party,  a 
Coloue)  of  the  name  of  Jbonadieu,  said,  "  Eh  bicn/je  ne  demande 
pas  mievx  que  d'Sire  un  Brutus,**  At  this  dinner  a  spy  of  Bona^ 
parte  and  a  spy  of  Fouche  were  present ;  the  former  was  Lache* 
vardierrct  afterwards  consul  at  Hamburgh,  and  latterly  at 
Dantzig,  and  llie  latter  was  a  Madame  La  Grave.  At  the 
desert  Lachevardierre  begged  to  retire,  complaining  of  a  pah) 
in  his  bowels,  was  absent  about  an  hour  and  returned,  ^iext 
morning  the  female  spy  reported  to  Fouch6  what  she  had  heard : 
the  minister  told  Bonaparte  of  the  conversation  at  Talhen's ; 
he  interrupted  him  by  telling  him  that  he  knew  it  already  last 
night.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Lachevardicrre,  when  he  retired 
from  dinner,  went  and  made  his  report  to  Bonaparte!!  The 
next  day  the  Brutus  en  petto,  and  several  others  of  the  party, 
were  exiled.  Fouche  admonished  me  never  to  frequent  the  com" 
party  qf  jacobins  /  /  / 
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amooating  to  never  less  than  6,  and  in  time  of 
peaces  millions  of  livres  tournois  per  annum,  goes 
toKrards  tbe  expense  of  the  ministry  of  police^  but 
more  is  allowed  him  by  the  treasury,  as  appean 
even  in  their  budget* 

Tbe  minister,  being  so  very  much  occupied, 
has  four  counsellors  of  state  to  assist  him,  and  who 
correspond  with  the  prefects  of  the  departments, 
wiucb  are  allotted  to  each  counsellor  of  state  :  these 
geademen  are  Messrs.  R6al,  Petet  de  la  Loz&re, 
Miot,  and  the  prefect  of  the  police  of  Paris^  Dubois, 
who  corresponds  likewise  with  the  prefects  who  are 
near  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  for  form 
sake,  these  four  counsellors  of  state  meet  once  a 
week  at  the  ministers,  to  consult  and  deliberate  on 
the  afiairs  of  the  police. 

The  minister  of  police  sends  also  into  foreign 
countries  emissaries,  who  are  entirely  unknown  to 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  as  well  as  to 
the  French  ministers  abroad ;  this  kind  of  double 
or  counter  police  was  very  c<Hnmon  in  the  ancien 
rigime  of  France. 

In  this  office,  as  well  as  in  that  of  foreign 
affaurs,  there  ^xq  fac-simiks  of  the  hand  writings 
of  every  potentate,  minister,  ambassadors,  &c-  and 
also  of  their  arms,  &c.  Even  printing  types  of 
<li&rent  countries,  as  well  as  paper,  and  the  stamps 
of  newspapers  ♦  are  in  these  offices. 

There  was  not  a  post  office  in  Germany  before 

*  Those  only  in  England,  as  no  newspapers  of  the  CoAtiaeat 
are  stamped.  ' 
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the  rupture  with  that  country  in  1805,  where  the 
French  minister  of  police  had  not  emissaries. 
Not  a  government  office  ajl  over  the  continent, 
that  has  not  a  person  in  it,  who  is  in  the  pay  of 
France.  Conversations  which  are  held  at  Tables 
cCHStes  in  the  different  towns  on  the  continent, 
are  reported  to  the  French  minister  of  police* 

That  minister  related  once  in  a  public  company, 
that  four  persons  were  dining  in  a  private  room 
at  a  coffee  house  in  Paris,  and  the  next  day  he  re- 
ceived a  report  from  each  of  those  persons  of  the 
conversation  which  passed  at  that  dinner  ;  because 
it  so  happened  that  the  four  persons  were  all  his 
spies,  but  of  course  were  not  known  to  each  other. 

The  next  police  office  is  called  the  Prifecture  of 
Police;  at  this  office  there  are  also  bureaux  for 
newspapers,  books,  &c. ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  go 
through  the  same  forms  there  as  at  the  other  office. 

The  women  of  the  town,  and  brothels,  are  all 
numbered  and  registered  at  this  office,  and  the 
department  is  denominated.  Bureau  des  Mcsurs 
(  Office  for  Morals  ) . 

There  is  also  a  secret  police,  but  in  a  petty 
way.  The  spies  employed  at  this  office  usually 
attend  at  coffee-houses,  and  eating-houses.  Beg- 
gars, or  at  least  supposed  beggars,  old  cloaths 
men,  porters  of  houses,  valets  de  place,  printers 
journeymen,  bill-stickers,  hackney  coachmen, 
ballad  singers,  &c.  &c.  who  are  enlisted  as  spies, 
make  their  report  to  this  office.  There  are 
also  police  agents  stationed  in  every  market  place. 
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in  the  theatres,  in  the  churches,  and  even  ahout 
the  palace,  and  are  unknown  as  such. 

The  extortions  practised  by  these  two  police 
offices  are  beyond  conception.  If  a  man  is  ar** 
rested,  and  he  wishes  to  be  liberated,  he  must  pay, 
and  if  he  has  not  the  means  of  paying,  tlien  they 
wish  to  make  it  appear  to  those  who  interest 
themselves  for  those  persons  arrested,  that  they 
are  really  guilty. 

I  once  had  occasion  to  apply  to  this  police 
office  on  behalf  of  a  person  who  was  arrested. 
The  chef  de  division,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ber- 
trand,  said  to  me,  you  had  better  not  interfere, 
cela  pourrait  voiis  compromettre,  though  he  well 
knew  that  the  man  was  innocent,  but  this  they 
do,  which  prevents  friends  interfering. 

I  went  once  to  the  same  Mr.  Bertrand  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  a  person,  and  I  observed  to  him  that 
he  was  mistaken  as  to  the  man.  Oh  que  non,  said 
he,  on  ne  se  Irompe  jamais  ici  que  quand  on  met  en 
liberie — We  are  only  in  the  wrong  when  we 
discharge  people  from  prison. 

It  is  at  this  police  that  the  warrants  of  arrest 
(mandats  d'vrets)  are  always  issued,  even  those 
who  are  arrested  by  Fouche's  orders. 

At  this  office  there  is  likewise  a  prison 
called  the  dipdt.  Sometimes  a  prisoner  appre- 
hended upon  an  unjust  suspicion  is  put  in  the 
same  dungeon  with  robbers,  assassins,  and  swind- 
lers ;  but  if  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  see  any 
body,  be  is  then  put  au  secret  in  a  dungeon  by 
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himseIC  where  there  is  scarcely  a  ray  of  light ;  he 
must  pay  for  a  bed  swarming  with  Yermin  half  a 
crown  per  night.  In  the  same  dungeon  he  is 
obliged  to  do  that  which  nature  requires. 

When  a  man  is  taken  from  his  house^  bis 
servants  are  afraid  to  tell  the  friends  of  his  master 
tliat  he  is  arrested;  in  those  casesy  they  answer 
that  the  parties  are  gone  into  the  country. 

When  a  man  has  been  in  jail  and  hberated,  he 
is  desired  by  the  police  not  to  tell  any  one  of  what 
be  has  seen  or  heard  when  in  prison ;  if  he  dis<* 
obeyed  this  injunction  they  would  exile  him  *. 

The  following  singular  affair  deserves  particular 
notice. 

An  emigrant  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Vaaban, 
(a  descendant  of  the  famous  de  Vauban)  who 
was  formerly  the  aid  de  camp  to  the  Count 
i'Artois,  when  that  prince  went  on  an  expedition  to 
the  coast  of  France,  came  to  Paris  about  four  years 
ago  by  permission  of  the  government,  from  War- 
saw, where  he  had  resided  with  the  prince  Po- 
ni^itowsky,  nephew  of  the  late  king  of  Poland. 
He  was  scarcely  arrived  when  he  was  arrested 
and  taken  to  the  prefecture  of  poUcef  where  tUey 

*  By  a  recent  decree  of  Bonaparte,  he  makes  it  known 
that  there  are  ^ight  state  prisons  to  be  erected  for  the  detention 
of  persons  whpm  he  cannot  bring  to  trial.  Adev  the  system 
which  is  exposed  in  this  work,  it  will  b«  seen  that  persons  were 
arbitrarily  imprisoned  by  that  tyrant,  long  before  such  a  decree 
passed,  and  the  same  order  of  things  which  were  cenunenced 
by  Robersplerre  is  continued  by  Bonaparte. 
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of  tonrse  exanined  hia  papers;  amoogst  them  were 
found  notes  and  memoraBdums^  relating  to  the  ez- 
pcditioa  to  the  ide  de  Dieu,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
Mr.  de  Y aubao  had  not  a  very  favourable  opinion  of 
the  French  princes  and  other  emigrants. .  This  was 
reported  to  Bonaparte^  who/orcedand  compelled 
him  to  arrange  bis  memorandums  and  notes  for 
the  press.  Mr.  de  Vauban  resisted  a  long  while^ 
but  when  on  one  side  the  instruments  of  torture 
were  shewn  him  if  he  refused^  and  on  the  other 
the  restoration  of  his  estates  if  he  complied;  Mr, 
de  Vauban  chose  the  less  painful  tracks  and  he 
published  his  work^  which  appeared  under  the 
title  of  ''  Memoires  sur  la  Vendee  et  sur  TExpe- 
''  dition  a  Tlsle  de  Dieu,  par  Mr.  D.  V.  B.'' 

It  was  read  with  great  avidity,  and  it  entirely 
contradicts  the  assertions  which  were  formerly 
made  by  the  committee  of  public  safety,  that  the 
English  ships  of  war  fired  at  the  emigrants  in 
Quiberon  Bay. 

Government  does  not  allow  a  state  prisoner  even 
jail  allowance,  which  is  bread  and  water.  « 

At  this  office  the  torture  is  applied  to  prisoners, 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter. 

When  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  victim  is  decided, 
he  is  removed  from  thence  to  another  prison. 

Very  often  the  police  purposely  enter  a  wrong 
name  in  their  registers :  this  is  chiefly  done  to  fo- 
reigners; for  when  their  ministers  apply  for  their 
liberation,  they  produce  their  registers  to  shew  that 
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they  have  not  a  pefsod  of  that  name  in  their  prison* 
This  happened  to  ao  American  merchant  of  the 
name  of  Amory  of  Boston^  who  was  arrested  at 
Milan  when  Bonaparte  was  crowned  there.  He 
was  hrought  to  Parts^  and  lodged  in  the  Temple. 

When  Mr.  Livingstone^  the  American  minister^ 
heard  of  this,  which  was  about  nine  months 
after,  he  applied  to  the  police,  when  they  pro- 
duced their  registers,  to  shew  that  no  such  maa 
was  there ;  after  a  detention  of  fifteen  months  he 
was  liberated. 

The  same  happened  to  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Oppenheim,  a  banker  of  Vienna ;  he  was 
also  reclaimed  by  the  Austrian  minister  Count 
Cobentzel,  but  the  same  subterfuge  was  made  use 
of  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Amory. 

The  persons  employed  as  spies  at  this  police^  are 
posUivelj/  ordered  to  make  denunciations  right  or 
wrong.  ''  Parcequ'U  faut  que  la  police  travaiUe.'* 
If  they  do  not,  they  are  discharged  and  banished. 

I  once  applied  to  Mr.  Real  for  a  friend  of  mine, 
'M,  Englishman,  who'  was  going  to  Montpel- 
lier ;  he  was  stopped  at  Tours,  in  consequence 
of  orders  received  from  Paris  from  Mr.  Rdal, 
although  he  had  his  passport  e»  r^gfe.  The  coun- 
sellor of  state  honestly  confessed  that  he  signed  the 
order,  but  be  did  not  know  the  reason  why,  and 
added,  '^  ce  n'etait  qu'un  mouvesaent  du  bureau." 

Englishmen,  reflect  on  this  system,  and  be  proud 
of  the  constitution  and  liberties  of  your  country ! . 
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The  pelice  of  Pilris  t>ropag^te  storiei  s&d  rqiorti; 
80  as  to  make  theM  be  repeated^  and  then  they 
arrest  their  yictims ;  tbej  will  even  extend  tbeif 
wickedness  to  pubiieations ;  they  will  print  libels 
against  the  GoverDment^  sell  them  to  booksellers, 
and  afterwards  have  tbem  arrested.  However,  this 
idea  they  borrowed  from  the  Ancien  Eifghne,  for  on 
reading  the  ''  Secret  Memoirs  of  ihe  BastUe/*  1 
fonnd  the  same  trick  practised  in  the  ministry  of 
Mr.  Le  Noir/ 

It  may  very  naturally  be  asked  cui  honof  The 
answer  is,  to  gratify  the  great,  just,  and  good  Bo- 
naparte, who  cannot  rest  a  moment  unless  be  hear 
of  conspiracies^  arrests,  and  the  like;  and  to  oblige 
their  Grand  Emperor,  they  hatch  up  a  conspiracy; 

Independent  of  these  polices,  there  is  also  ar 
PcHce  Mmtaire,  where  th^re  are  spies  employed  to 
look  after  the  military  only,  and  these  are  not  lesa 
actiTC  than  the  others.  I  can  illustrate  that  asser- 
tion by  the  following  fact. 

A  Commissary  at  War,  of  the  name  of  Haute- 
rife,  arrived  at  Paris  with  dispatches  to  the  Mi- 
nister at  War,  from  the  French  Commander  in 
Chief  at  Hanover.  This  person,  on  his  arrival, 
dressed  himself,  took  «one  refreshpents  at  a  cof« 
fee^honse,  and  went  to  the  Minister,  who  was  not 
at  home.  Mr.  Hauterive  would  not  leave  the 
dispatches,  his  orders  were  such,  as  they  contained 
an  account  of  the  disaffected  state  of  the  army  in 
Hanover,    about  -  General  Moreau'k  iiffair:    he 
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tlierefore  Utt  his  name  md  address,  an^  »  few 
hoars  after  the  Minister's  aid  de  camp  arrived, 
accampattied  with  two  soldiers,  to  fetch  the  dis-» 
patches.  Mr.  Hauterive  was  sent  to  prison  and 
exiled !  Soihe  one  on  the  road  most  have  de* 
nouDced  him,  as  haying  propagated  reports  about 
the  army  of  Hanover,  as  he  certainly  did  not  con- 
verse with  any  person  whatever,  the  short  time  he 
was  in  Paris. 

At  the  post-office,  there  is  likewise  a  kind  of 
police,  for  opening  of  att  letters :  this  Bureau  i» 
called  Bwretm  Particulier,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Sieyes  (brother  to  the  Abb£) ;  under  him  are 
two  Frenchmen  of  the  names  of  Dugaas  and  Goo* 
Ion,  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Heyberg,  a  Dane, 
who  was  obliged  to  quit  his  country  for  having 
acted  there  as  a  spy  of  France,  under  the  French 
minister  Grouvelle,  and  an  Englishman  of  the 
name  of  Thompson. 

I  have  entered  into  these  details,  because  I  wish  to 
shew  how  that  countiy  is  governed,  and  to  prove, 
that  its  only  laws  are  police  laws,  and  all  taken 
fipom  Merlin's  Lol  des  Suspects^ i  a  code  of  law* 
made  for  Roberspierre. 

There  were  also  pr^fedures  created  ibr  every  de-* 
partment.  The  pr^fet  resides  in  the  chef-UeUr 
principal  town  in  the  department.  In  the  mferior 
cities  are  sotts-prefeis  and  Mayors ;  the  latter  are 
appomted  for  life,  and  paid  by  government.  These 
*  See  Appendix,  for  Merlin. 
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ptifeU  and  sufus-frSfds  are  in  direct  correspond* 
<nce  with  the  ministers  of  the  interior  and  police. 
E^ery  prefect  is  ]ike  a  minister  in  bis  department. 
He  aUo  has  his  secret  police,  and  his  spies. 

But  ars  Bonaparte  does  not  like  to  confide  toa 
mnch  in  the  civil  power,  he  divided  the  country 
into  so  many  intb'fary  divisions^  each  of  which  ha« 
one,  two^  sometimes  three  civil  departments  com- 
prehended in  iU  according  to  the  local  extent.  A 
General  and  his  Staffs  with  a  proportionate  military 
force,  is  attached  to  each  military  division.. 

JSvery  inhabitant  must  take  care  to.  keep  on 
^ood  terras  with  tbepr/ifet,  sous^ifet^  and  Gene* 
jrml  of  the  division,  or  he  is  ruined.  If  a  complaint 
ia  sent  by  either  of  these  Satraps  to  their  respective 
miaisters  at  Paris,  orders  are  sent  down  to  impri^ 
SOD^  shoot  or  plunder  the  obnoxious  individual. 
\£  a  man  has  a  house,  or  a  garden,  or  a  wife,  a 
flister,  or  a  daughter^  and  the  Prefect  or  the  Ge« 
neral  wishes  to  possess  thein,  U  faut  cdder^  or  ruin, 
and  in  some  cases,  death  ensues.  These  cases  oc- 
enr  daily  and  hourly  in  the  departments.  For  no 
inan  dares  make  a  charge  against  any  public  funo* 
tionary,  however  atrocious  may  be  his  conduct; 
and  if  their  oppressors  are  informed  only  of  their 
murmuring,  it  serves  to  increase  their  oppression. 

At  this  period,  the  Getis  (Tannerte  were  esta- 
blished^  which  is  a  body  somewhat  resembling  the 
Marddiauesde  of  the  Anden  Regime  These  men 
iie  in  every  town,   hamlet  and  village,  where 
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a  consular  guard,  &c.  these  things  did  not  much 
please  them.  To  keep  them  in  particular  in  awe, 
he  contrived  to  hatch  up  a  plot  for  that  purpose; 
this  was  disapproved  of  by  Fouche^  but  still  that 
minister  v«ras  pliant  enough  to  yield  to  his  master's 
suggestions^  and  a  more  infamous  transaction  is 
not  recorded  in  history. 

It  seems  that  General  A.rena>  the  cousin  and  be* 
nefactor  of  Bonaparte  and  his  family^  expressed 
himself  very  freely  against  the  usurping  power  of 
the  First  Consul^  complaining  at  the  same  time 
of  his  ingratitude  to  himself^  for  his  former  ser- 
vices and  £indnesSj  not  only  to  him^  but  to  his 
mother  and  sisters ;  he  also  made  frequent  applica- 
tion to  the  new  tyrant^  to  recall  his  brother  from 
theide  ofRhd,  to  which  place  he  had  been  exiled, 
on  account  of  his  opposition  in  the  Council  of  500, 
on  the  18th  Brumaire ! 

Of  such  a  violent  naan  as  Arena,  who  was  an 
Italian  like  himself^  Bonaparte  wanted  to  rid 
himself,  and  therefore  he  was  included  in  the  plot. 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Harel^  a  notorious 
villain,  was  employed  by  the  Police,  according  to 
his  own  confession  at  the  trial,  to  engage  Jacobins 
to  destroy  Bonaparte.  This  man  had  been  in  the 
army;  he  knew  Arena,  and  he  pretended  to  be  a 
mal-content.  They  both  visited  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Demerville,  an  author,  and  former  secre- 
tary of  Barrere,  and  at  whose  lodgings  the  pro- 
posed conspirators  met     The  party  consisted  of 
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two  Italians  of  the  name  of  Diana,  a  poet,  and 
Ceraccbi,  a  statuary,  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Ca- 
nova,  who  fled  from  Italy  for  the  cause  of  French 
Liberty,  and  Tupino  Le  Brun,  a  pauiter,  a  pupil 
of  David,  and  who  was  one  of  the  jury  of  the 
reyolutionary  tribunal. 

The  spy  reported,  that  it  had  been  agreed  upon 
to  assassinate  Bonaparte  coming  out  of  the  Opera, 
iodthat  they  were  all  to  be  provided  with  pistok 
and  daggers. 

When  the  signal  was  given  to  arrest  the  assassins 
at  the  Opera  House,  only  three  were  there,  namely, 
Tupino  and  the  two  Italians,  and  one  of  these, 
Diana,  had  a  stiletto  in  his  pocket ;  he  was  not, 
however,  on  the  sanie  side  of  the  Opera  where 
Bonaparte  sat,  but  was  standing  in  the  lobby 
opposite ! 

Arena  was  at  home,  as  he  proved  on  his  trial, 
and  Deraerville  was  also  at  home  and  unwell. 
The  next  day  the  latter  was  arrested,  and  the 
former  only  five  days  after,  though  he  voluntarily 
surrendered  Umself.     He  knew  that  it  was  ru- 
moured in  Paris  that  he  was  in  the  plot  of  those 
persons  arrested  at  the  Opera  House;  he  therefore 
wrote  to  the  Minister  of  Police  about  it.    Fouch6 
wished  the  matter  to  rest  where  it  did ;  but  Arena, 
not  content  with  his  letter  to  the  Minister,  wrote  a 
▼cry  spirited  one  to  Bonaparte.     In  consequence  of 
which  he  was  desired  to  come  to  Fouche's,  which 
he  did^  and  on  his  arrival  was  arrested. 
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When  the  accused  were  put  on  their  trials  the 
first  matter  of  evidence  brought  against  them  was 
'  their  declaration  made  at  the  Prefecture  of  Po- 
lice^ when  they  were  first  apprehended.  This  mode 
of  proceeding  is  usual  in  the  French  Courts  of 
•  Law.  Against  this  evidence  the  accused  pro- 
testedj  sayings  what  is  generally  known  in  France, 
that  these  declarations  were  extorted  from  them^ 
in  comequence  of  the  torture  applied  to  them! ! 

At  the  Police  a  question  had  been  put  to  Ce- 
racchi  by  the  interrogating  officer  there^  Mr.  Ber- 
trand.  He  did  not  answer  according  to  Bertrand's 
wishes;  the  latter  then  presented  a  pistol  to  his 
head^  and  made  him  answer  in  a  manner  to  incul- 
pate himsdf! 

Ceracchi  on  his  trial  called  the  Interpreter  of  the 
Police^  a  Mr,  Villctte*,  to  confirm  this  statement. 
Ceracchi,  not  understanding  French  sufficiently  to 
answer  questions  on  which  his  life  depended^  was 
allowed  an  interpreter,  not  of  Jiis  chusing^  but  a 
person  attached  to  the  Police  !  h\ii  who  behaved 
like  a  man  of  honour. 

Upon  the  evidence,  therefore,  of  their  own  de- 
claration, extorted  by  threats  and  violence,  and  on 
the  deposition  of  a  single  witness,  Harel,  yho,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  confession,  was  an  agent  of  the 
Police,  these  men  were  found  guilty,  and  after- 
wards guillotined,  e^xcepting  Diana,  who  was  ac* 

•  Mr.  Villette  was  immediately  after  discharged,  fitwi  the 
Police  for  his  manfjf  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
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qaiUed^  but  exited  afterwards]  and  this  very 
Diana  was  the  onl j  man  who  had  a  weapoQ 
about  him^  and  who  was  actually  at  Ihe  Opera^ 
whereas  Arena  and  Demeryille^  who  were  exe- 
cuted>  were  at  their  own  lodgings  I  This  account 
I  have  taken  from  the  trials  which  was  printed' 
and  publicly  sold :  were  it  not  upon  such  testimopj 
this  story  could  not  be  credited  • 

With  Diana,  were  banished  from  France  all  the 
Italian  patriots  who  were  seduced  by  the  French 
government  to  betray  their  country,  to  the  number  « 
of  about  four  thousand ! !  Those  who  belonged  to 
that  part  of  Italy  which  was  called  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public, had  nothing  to  apprehend  on  their  return, 
but  those  from  Naples  and  Rome  were  ignomini- 
ODslj  and  infamously  betrayed.  They  were  bound 
together  like  so  many  felons,  and  conducted  on  foot 
by  gens  d-armes  to  the  frontier; r 

The  infamy  of  the  tyrant  of  the  world  did  not 
rest  here;   he  gaye  a  list  of  all  the  persons  so  sent 
oflTto  the  Neapolitan  and  Roman  Ambassadors  at 
Pftris,  9o  that  these  victims  of  French  fratemtty 
I    could  no^  escape  the  punishment  which  awaited 
I     them,  for  on  their  arrival  on  the  fronliers  they  were 
^     basely  and  barbarously  given  up  to  Neapolitan  and 
Roman  detachments  who  were  waiting  for  them. 
I     Not  one  of  these  men^  however,  was  punished  with 
death !  This  is  a  lesson  for  all  those  deluded  men  who 
iDtgbt  be  disposed  to  listen  to  Bonaparte's  seducr 
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tions/  and  it  is  only  a  Napoleon  that  can  eonamit 
such  an  outrage.* 

Fouclie  now  fabricated  a  plot  ijo  entrap  the 
Royalists.  A  spy  was  employed  to  engage  per* 
sons  of  that  party  to  meditate  a  conspiracy  against 
the  first  Consul;  the  spy,  however,  did  not  make 
complete  communications  to  his  employers  of  alt 
that  he  knew:  an  infernal  Machine  was  to  be  made 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Police^  but  not  let  off 
in  the  manner  it  was«  nor  exactly  at  the  time.  It 
was  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  Fouche  him«> 
self  was  aware  of;  therefore  the  agent  employed 
in  this  affair,  being  likely  to  become  the  ^victim, 
was  obliged  to  flee ;  one  man  only  was  executed ! 
This  is  the  true  statement  of  the  affair  of  the  infer- 
nal machine. 

About  this  period  a  Marquis  de  Riyarol  was 
apprehended  at  Brest,  accused  of  being  a  spy  of  the 
English  government,  and  of  visiting  that  port  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  French  and  Spanish 
ships.  The  Marquis  was  tried,  but  acquitted; 
wh^i  the  Tyrant  was  informed  of  this,  he  was  so 
enraged,    that   not   only  the    Marquis    but    his 

•  His  conduct  to  the  Polish  Legion,  a  short  time  aHer,  was 
equally  atrocious.  When  the  French  expedition  sailed  to  St. 
Domingo,  the  Polish  Legion  were  ordered  on  that  service ; 
but  the  officers  as  well  as  men  protested  against  their  being  sent 
off  to  that  country.  A  thousand  men  and  fifty  officers  were 
shot  for  mutiny,  and  the  rest  were  sent  to  St.  Domingo.  On 
arriving  there,  however,  the  greatest  part  deserted  to  Touis- 
saint. 
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jidgts  were  ordered  to  be  arresied  aad  broaghi 
to  Paris;  they  were  all  lodged  in  the  Tein«* 
pie.  The  former^  ubless  taken  off  by  aMaasi" 
nation  or  poison^  is  there  to  this  hour,  and  ibe  lat- 
ter^ after  having  been  a  twelvemonth  closely  con-> 
ined  in  the  Temple,  were  sent  in  exile  to  the  island 
of  Oleron. 

After  the  case  made  oat  by  the  government  that 
there  existed  plots  against  the  tyrant's  life,  medi- 
tated Bot  only  by  Republicans^  but  by  Royalists, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  criminal  courts  in  the  . 
departfloents  were  not  disposed  to  punish  persons 
against  whom  giiilt  was  not  legally  and  clearly 
proved,  a  new  law  was  made  by  the  senate  for  the 
organization  of  special  Tribunals,  to  be  composed 
of  Judges  and  Military  Men,  who  should  be  ena^ 
Ued  to  try  persons  for  state  crimes  without  a  Jury, 

These  Judges  were  all  appointed  by  the  first 
Consul,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  revolu^ 
tionary  Tribunals  were  by  Roberspierre !  No  less^ 
tiian  724r  persons  were  eondemned,  according  to  aa 
official  report,  in  the  space  of  five  months,  by 
these  newly  formed  Tribuoals.^* 

Bonaparte,  like  all  Tyrants,  now  thought  pro- 
per to  call  in  the  Priesthood  to  his  aid  ;  he  there- 
fore signed  a  Concordat  with  the  Pope,  and  by  the 
follo>viug  article  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Priests^ 
were  to  be  enlisted  as  his  spies,  and  to  betray  all 

*See  Expose  presented  to  tbe  Legislative  Body  at  Paris,  23d 
•f  Not  ]801»  by  tiie  CounMiUv  of  SKUe^  Thibadbaiu-— Mooi* 
tear,  24  Nov.  I  SOU 
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Confessions  made  to  thetn.  These  they  send  ib 
the  minister  des  CuUes,  minister  of  worship,  at 
Paris*. 

Art.  ti.  "  Tlie  clergji  before  entering  upon 
''  their  functions,  shall  take  before  the  first 
**  consul  the  oath  of  fidelity,  expressed  in  the 
"  following  words :  I  swear  and  promise,  &c.  &c« 
"  to  preserve  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  govern- 
"  ment  establisjied  by  the  constitution  of  the 
"  French  Republic.  I  likewise  promise  to  carry 
''  on  no  correspondence,  to  be  present  at  no 
**  conversation^  to  form  no  connection^  whether 
*'  within  the  territories  of  the  Republic  or  without^ 
'^  which  may  in  any  degree  disturb  the  public  tran- 
*'  quillity,  and  if  in  my  diocese  or  parish,  or  else- 
"  where,  I  discover  that  any  thing  is  going  forward 
"  to  the  prejudice  of  the  state,  I  will  immediately 
**  communicate  to  goyemment  all  the  information 
*'  I  possess.'^  In  consequence  of  the  adherence 
by  these '  new  clergymen  to  this  abominable 
oath,  many  hundreds  have  been  betrayed  from 
confessions  made  to  them. 

The  concordaty  however,  made  no  kind  of  im* 
pression  upon  the  people:  indeed,  had  such  a  Revo- 
lution taken  place  in  any  other  country,  against 
God  and  man,  as  that  which  took  place  in  France, 
the  re-establishment  of  religion  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  as  little  success :  for  when  the  illusion 

*  A  new  ministry  has  been  estaJiHshed  for  that  purpose, 
and  a  more  infamons  establishment  never  was  formed  in  a. 
Christian  country. 
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of  old  institutions  has  been  destroyed^  either  political 
or  religious^  the  more  chimerical  is  the  hope  of  their 
again  returning ;  and  if  they  do  return^  the  more 
difficult  it  will  be  found  to  make  them  respected*. 

The  Parisians  expressed  their  contempt  for  these 
new  priests  one  night  at  the  theatre  in  a  very 
conspicuous  manner.  It  was  at  the  representa- 
tion of  CEdipe,  a  tragedy  of  Voltaire's,  in  which 
are  these  lines: 

"  Nos  pr^tres  ne  sont  point  ce  qu'un  vain  peuple  pense ; 
"  Notre  creduHte  fait  toute  leur  science.'' 

The  applause  was  very  general,  and  the  per- 
former was  obliged  to  repeat  the  verses  three 
times.  Bonaparte  was  present^  but  this  conduct  of 
hxsrdigiotis  subjects  made  such  an  impression  upon 
bim>  that  he  quitted  the  theatre  in  a  great  rage. 

After  the  concordat  had  passed,  he  had  a 
conversatiou  on  this  subject  with  the  celebrated 
Volnej,  who  spoke  with  vehemence  against  it. 
Bonaparte  replied,  that  in  adopting  this  measure 
he  only  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  French  people;  upon  which  Volney  ob- 
served, that  if  he  were  so  desirous  of  complying 
vrith  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  French 
people,  he  should  recaU  the  Bourbons;  upon  which 

*  Bonaparte  has  found  the  truth  of  this  remark  in  more 
iostaoces  than  one :  ^hen  he  made  kings  of  stable-boys,  and 
kwyen  clerks^  and  dukes  of  livery  servants  and  grooms. 
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BoDaparte  in  his  paroxysm  struck  Volney^  but 
the  latter  being  much  the  stronger  man  of  the 
two^  knocked  him  down.  Great  confusion  ensued^ 
and  the  senator  was  ordered  aux  arrets:  he  was 
indeed  soon  after  liberated^  but  ordered  never 
again  to  appear  at  the  Thuilleries*. 

The  pious  Bonaparte  now  thought  proper  to 
canonize  himself;  and  as  there  was  no  Napoleon 
in  the  calendar^  he  thought  proper  to  expunge 
St.  Rocque  and  substitute  himself;  therefore 
there  is  now  a  Saint  Napoleon  in  the  French 
calendar  instead  of  Saint  Rocque;  the  Saint's 
day  is  the  15th  of  August,  the  birth  day  of  the 
new  Saint. 

Immediately  after  this  farce^  the  archbishop 
of  Paris  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  bishops^ 
in  which  he  has  this  most  curious  passage :  ''  Mi- 
'^  nistres  dcs  autels^  sanctifions  nos  paroles;  h&tona 
''  nous  pour  les.  surpasser  par  un  seul  mot,  de 
''  dire  qu'il  est  V Homme  de  la  DroUe  de  Dieu; 
**  et  faisons  aiusi  tout  remonter  a  celui  &  qui 
*^  seul  appartient  la  gloire,  Thonneur,  le  pou- 
"  Yoir  et  I'erapire,  dans  les  si^cles  des  sieclesf ." 

Favre  de  TAude,  as  president  of  the  Tribunat, 
went  as  far  in  addressing  Madame  Mhre,  the 
French  Saviour's  mother.  Mr.  Favre  says,  "  la 
'^  conception  que  yous  ayez  eue  en  portant  dans 

*  I   was  Tery   iDtimate  with  Mr,  Volaey»  who  made  no 
secret  of  that  shameful  conduct  of  Bonaparte, 
t  Gazette  de  France,  10th  July^  1804. 
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^  TOtre  seid  le  'Grand*  Napoleon  n'a  6t6  Msixvi^ 
^  ment  qu'une  inspiration  divine/' 

The  bbhop  of  Amiens,  on  the  same  occasion, 
nid,  *'  that  the  Almighty",  after  having  made  Na- 
poleon, rested  from  his  labours  V*  What  a  bishop ! 
what  an  arch-bishop  I  w^hat  a  saint  I 

It  was  very  evident  from  Bonaparte's  first  bs- 
sumption  of  power^  but  more  especially  after  be  had 
procured  himself  to  be  declared  consul  for  life, 
that  he  intended  to  put  the  crown  of  France  upon 
his  own  head,  and  to  destroy  every  vestige  and 
trace  of  republicanism  as  a  preliminary  to  his  grand 
plan  of  universal  conquest.  But  before  he  at- 
tempted that,  he  tried  to  persuade  Louis  the 
XVIIIth  to  abdicate  in  his  favour. 

It  may  appear  very  extraordinary  that  Bona- 
parte should  confide  this'ddicate  mission  not  to  a 
Frenchman  but  to  a  foreigner ;  such,  however,  is 
the  fact,  and  for  the  accnracy  of  this  statement, 
I  might  appeal  to  some  of  the  Bourbon  family  now 
in  England;  I  knew  that  person  intimately,  and 
a?,  fortunately  for  himself,  he  is  now  out  of  the 
power  of  Bonaparte,  therefore,  I  can  safely  com- 
municate what  I  heard  from  him  on  that  subject. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1803,  about  two  months 
before  the  war  broke  out  with  England,  Bonaparte 
sent  for  this  gentleman,  and  addressed  him  in  the 
following  words:  "  I  wish  you  to  go  to  Warsaw 
"  on  a  mission  for  me  to  engage  the  Pretender  to 
**  abdieate  in  my  favour.     The  proposition  will 

L 
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4,  be  nuMie  to  bun  by  the  Pnmiu  Coyemn  ef 
*<  Warsaw  *.  If  be  appear  disposed  to  accede  to 
'^  tbe  pnqtositionsy  jou  will  then  sbew  him  your 
^  iostrttctioos  and  fiill  powers  to  treat  with  binv 
^  which  will  be  given  to  you.  I  wi^  to  giye  him 
^  and  his  family  a  full  and  ample  indemnity.  In 
**  fine,  be  can  become  kipg  of  Poland^  which 
^  country  will  recover  its  ancient  splendour. 
'^  Prussia  will  be  indemnified  by  giving  her  Hol- 
^  land;  Russia,  who  will  in  that  caje  cede  her 
*  possessions  of  Poland,  can  indemnify  herself  in 
^  Turkey  i  and  Austria,  who  must  give  up  Polish 
'^  GaUiciuj  can  be  indemnified  with  Prussian 
*'  Silesia;  HoIUndis  more  than  a  compensation 
^  to  Prussia  for  tbe  loss  of  Silesia  and  Pitiasiao 
'f  Poland^  England  c^n  have  ao  objection  to 
**  these  arrangements:^  She  can  retain  Malta,^ 
^  iand  may  unite  Haniburgh  and  Bremen  to  the 
''  Electorate  of  Hanover:  if  England  does  not 
*<  tbmfc  those  places  jolid  possessions  {des  posses- 
sions solkks)  let  her  try  and  recover  America,^ 
I  will  assist  her  by  sending  30,000  men  to 
**  Louisiana  ;  I  am  inuch  dbposed  to  oomnauni* 
'*  cale  this  to  Lord  Wbitworthf,  but  Tarn  afraid 

*  It  WMttiade  by  tbe  Prcstdent  Mey«r,  Civil  (Xo?«rsQVjaf 
Warsaw,  wlia  was  aolhoviaed  by  Aha  King  of  FniMiA  i^  4oit,  or 
at  least  by  hit  a^cretavy  Ssyioa,  brother-ia-bw  of  Mr.  Akyer^ 
aad  wbo  was  a  spy  iii  tbe  p^y  of  Bonapairte. 

f  Boaaparte,  in  bis  memorable  conversation  with  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  said,  that  if  two  such  countries  as  France'  and  Engllmd  * 
would  cooir  to  an  undeMandins,  they  taigbt  g#v«ra  tb«^varldr  * 
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*  it  will   find   its   wmy  into  the  Eo^iah  iitws- 
*•  papers." 

The    new    emisserjr   here    observed   that   no 
EDglish    administration,    whether   whif  or  tprf , 
woold  ever  think  of  <listurbittg  the  internal  pence 
and  tranquillity  of  the  United  Statai.    In  reply 
tDthis  observation*  Bonaparte^  taking  brid  of  this 
gentleman's  arm,  said,  '^  I  have  a  party  already 
<<  in  that  country  .who  must  obey  me,  or  I  can 
^  expose  them* :  if  England  were  to  agree  to  my 
"  proposition,  I  should  not  part  with  LeaisiMMv 
^  as  diat  wiMiid  be  an  excellent  position  to  carry 
*'  on  military  and  political  operatioasn    If  the 
^  Pretender  does  not  consent,  I  will  inaiA  upon 
^  the  King  of  Prnssia's  compelling  Urn  to  qnit 
''  Warsaw,  as  I  shall,    in  that  case,  have  other 
**  views  opon  that  country;  and  the  presence  of  so 
'<  many  French  emigrants  there  will  not  answer 
**  my  purpose.    On  your  poising  through  Ba^liOt 
^  you  may  converse  freely  on  this  or  any  other 
'^  subject  with  the  minister  Haugwitx,  qui  est  en^ 
**  Uirement  d  nous,  and  who  is  likewise  informed 
'^  of  my  ttlterior  views  in  regard  to  Poland.    When 
«-yott  are  at  Varsovie,  you  will  see  there  a  puUio 
"  agent  of  ours  sent  from  Talleyrand^s  ofiiceb  and 

*  fie  Bieatiooed  thmr  vam^9»  whidi  the  gMitlemao  told 
mt.  I  Mieve  the  jaqip  WiU  hold  good  as  to  perapos  ia 
Eoshmd.  Bonaparte  knows  that  they  have  received  money 
bom  France,  and  if  they  do  not  osaciom  to  si^B^it  i/M,  ho 
veold  AMit  lAm. 
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'*  reoo^ized  by  the  PrasMini  government  as  FrencK 
*'  consul^  his  name  is  Galan  Boyer.  I  do  not  wish 
^'  you .  to  tell  him  your  errand  till  the  olgect  of 
^  yourmissien  is  publicly  known.  Let  me  know 
^'  what  he  is  doing  tbere^  and  whether  Talleyrand 
^  has  ever  had  any  dipeot  oommunication  with  the 
«'  Pretender  Louis  the  XVIIIth,  or  any  of  hia 
^  people  («€8  g€it«)/' 

.  This  agentt  on  his  arrival  at  Berlin^  heard  of  tlie 
IbnnHl  refusal  of  Louis  the  XVIITth  to  renounce 
iiis  right  to  the  throne;  the  answer  of  his  Ma* 
jest^  is  known,  and  has  appeared  in  print ;  but 
I  cannot  conceive  why  he  said^  ^'  I  do  not  con* 
found  Mr.  Bonaparte  *  with  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded hira»&c»"  I  think  that  Bonaparte^  by  making 
such  overtures  to  the  King,  proved  at  once  that  his 
pretensions  were  to  found  a  new  dynasty  y  conse* 
quen^y  he  was  far  mme  dangerous  to  the  Bourbonte 
than  any  of  the  preceding  revolutionary  govern- 
ments. 

This  answer^  which  was  handed  about  in  Parid, 
gave  rise  to  a  report  that  Bonaparte,  like  another 
Sylla,  would  at  last  retire,  and  that  these  over- 
tures  to  the  King  were  only  made  aa  a  prelude  te 
tkM  measure. 

The  royalists  in  Paris,  who  are  in  general  dr« 
gobes  moucJies,  men  who  swallow  greedily  and  ig- 
rtorantly   every  idle  tale  or  surmise,    propagated 

*  *.Se6thB^  English  newipapera  of  Ufajr  1803«  or  the  An« 
nual  Register  of  that  year,  containing  the  whole  csrr^ipoad^i^e. 
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th&sMiywidiagf^tdMl^rindastty:  'These  re- 
ports caused  the  mdanchoiy  catastrop|ie,  of  whidi 
I  shall  speal  presently ;.  TmeoQ  the  afapocioas  tnur* 
der  of  Uie  d€ike  D'Enghien. 

The  answer  to  the  King  of  France  vw  seni  to 
Berlin^  and  it  was  said  by  Mr.  Haiigwitz,  out  in 
his  capacity  of  a  Pmssian  minister,  bilt  as  a  peneb 
especially  employed  for  that  parpose.by  Bonaparte^ 
that  it  tMs  not  s^cieitflg  digmfiedi  and  befiiM  tat 
woold  transmit  it  to  his  employer  Bonaparte,  be 
sent  another  message  to  Locus  XVIIIth.  by  Mr«.de 
Meyer,  telling  him^  ^  that*  the  answer  was  n«i|tl|fr 
"*  dignified  nor  explicit ;  that  if  the  Cemle  dt  IMie 
""  (Louis  the  XVIIL)  pemsted  in  tbQ  amtiments 
"*  contained  in  the  fomaer  answer,  he  would  bring 
'^  danger  upon  himself,  and  that  he  would  not  be 
^'allowed,  perhaps,  to  remain  whece  he.was/' 
&c.  &c. 

''  The  King  replied  with  a  great  deal  of  dignity, 
''  that  he  would  not  make  any  akerations  in  the 
"  former  answer;"  this  reply  waaaJso  in  writing. 

Bonaparte's  emissary  did  not  wait  at  Berlin  for 
an  answ^  from  Paris,  U>  knew  whether  he  shpnld 
proceed  to  Varsovie,  especially  as  Mn  Haagwita 
said  that  the  i^econd  communication  to  the  Comte 
de  Lille  would  have  the  desired  effect. 

However,  on  his  arrival  ajt  Varsovie,  he  heard 
tbs4  there  was  no  likelihood  of  a  negotiatron  com- 
meacipgt  be«icon9e^ueD|tly  wrote  to  .Paris  for.^u; 
stractions  how  to  acti    The  answei^was  dated  the 

l3 
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95Ui  of  April,  aad  Biore  atiocittQi  knlractioiii 
were  never  given  by  an  arrant  amrderer  and  robber 
of  the  highway  to  one  of  his  gang  !  Having  had 
an  opportnnitjr  of  seeing  them^  I  think  pioper  to 
aaake  them  known.    They  were  thus:-** 

1.  The  Pretender  haviiig  refused  to  accede  to  the 
demand  made  by  the  First  ConsuU  yoa  are  respired 
to  lay  yonr  plani  tocarry  htm  off  by  force,  and»  if 
he  niakei  any  resistance  lo  kUl  Urn.  As  it  is  very 
possible,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  withEnglandi 
II  French  army  will  be  sent  to  Hanover,  a  detadi«» 
menl  of  troops  will  be  vent  dreased  in  hahUs  bouf^ 
geek  to  assbt  you.  Count  Haugwita  will  be  in- 
formed of  it,  who  will  instruct*  the  regency  of 
Warsaw  not  to  send  troops  after  yon  when  you 
carry  offthePyetendant. 

H,  To  endtavour  to  carry  oflf  the  papers  of  Mr; 
De  la  Chappelle  (one  of  Louis  the  XVIIIth^s 
ministers),  and  Mr.  De  C.  himself;  if  possible:  as 
also  Mr,  Le  Comte  D'Avafay,  the  confidential 
friend  of  that  unfortunate  exile. 

^.  To  bribe  the  clerks  at  the  post-office  at  War- 
saw, in  order  to  intercept  or  perase  the  letters 
from  liouis  XVIII.  or  such  as  should  be  addt«sed 
to  hint* 


« II  appears  that  Mr.  De  Hau(wit|(  was  apprised  of  Bona- 
parta^  inttntioiis  to  carry  off  the  Preteoder,  when  he  sent  the 
sacoDd  nmsaga  tohim  by  Mr.  Meyei^  as  thai  eantbmaa  mM, 
y  that  he jaifht  baa^  daagn  iipoa  hnasalf.^ 
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VourthotttMrit  ducats^  8,000/.  sterliiig,  were  ra* 
atittad  lit  ttia»  pafffM  U  the  bmking  house  ef 
C.  M.  SchrSder  and  Co.  at  Hambmgb,  ^rom  Pe- 
ngnm,  ia  Parii,  whieb  were  afterwards  remitted 
M  WaiMw^ 

Accoidingfljr,  in  tbe  ttendi  ef  Jane,  a  coorier 
arrive*  at  Warsaw^  tma  General  Morlaer,  at 
iiafiaver^  infoiwiag  tiiia  coofidential  mtmster  of 
BotaafMUrle,  tkatke,  had  orders  tofbrnisb  him  with 
MMi  to  dfeef  a  iMfticalar  pvifpofle.  Hbemimuy^ 
however,  thooght  proper  to  declioe  the  oflbr^  and 
to  qntc  Poland^  ift  «rder  to  get  rid  of  sach  an 
ahamhiablc  errand.  He  did  not  comply  wHh  any 
part  of  hia  instrtictionB.  His  Migesty  Lottis  tiie 
XVUItib  I  beheve,  ctm  tertify,  that  m  rielenee 
was  ever  atfempCed  by  him,  either  on  hW  Majesty's 
person^  or  on  that  of  any  of  his  attendants. 

A  tw^emonth  iJker,  two  French  emfissaries^ 
Cblooel  Beautxri^  and  a  m*n  of  the  name 
of  «  Ouilkt^;'  arrived  at  Warsaw  to  concert 
sitaas  witt^  the  f  nench  aeeredited  i^n€  there, 
Mr.  Galon  Bogfer,  to  poison  Louis  XVIII.  and  all 
hisfianUy^  This  diabolical  attempt  was  diseovered^ 
the  two  miscrsanta  made  their  escape,  but  Mn 
OafaM  Boyetf  wai»  even  allowed,  after  that  dis* 
oarery,  i»  remafli  at  Warsaiw. 

This  aflnif  mduoedthe  royal  famify  of  France 
to  quit  ttie  Prussian  states;  fortunate^  for  them, 

•'Bolli  Ume  pevaMU^  hsJ  &e<n  ftnt  here  on  missions;' of 
ttsn  I  ibalK  ipeak  more  fally  hereafltr. 
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they  did  so»  as  they  wotdd  otbenviie  most  pro* 
bably  have  been  ddivered  up  to  Bon^arte  bjr 
Mr.  HangwifaB. 

I  DOW  proceed,  to  state  the  treaeherous  and 
murderous  act  executed  in  the  person  of  the  fiHilfie 
I)'£nghien»  to  which  I  have  h^fore  alluded. 

I  have  already,  observed,  that  the  Badauds  of 
Paris  were,  since  the  publication  of  the  oorjidr 
spoudence  between  Louis  the  XVlIIth  and. .the 
Governor  of  Warsaw,  constantly  reporting  that 
Ihe  Bourbons  would  return. 

Bonaparte,  however,  to  convince  them  that  hm 
wa3  working  for  himself,  an^  not  for  the  BourhoMlt 
was  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  family# 
Immediately  after  his  pl^ns  were  laid  to  .tr^p^ 
Louis  the  Xyill^  which,  thanks  to  the  Q<m« 
fidential  agrat  of .  Bonaparte^  were  not  put  in 
eacecuuon^  he  formed  a  scheme  to  aikice^the 
French  Princes  who  .were  in  England  to  go  tp 
France,  with  General  Pichegru,  Georges*  &p. 
he  then  would  have  had  tl>6  whole  family  at  hjui 
mercy. 

The  affair  of  Georges  took  a  different  turn  to 
what  he  expected*.  Disappointed  in  thts,  aa 
well  ^as  in^  the  issue  of  the  mission  to  Warsaw^ 
and  bent  on  satiating  his  thirst  for  human,  bloody 
be  selected  a  victim^  who  died  illustriously,  and 
whose  murder  ought  never  to  bfit  and  never  wilt 

•  The  business  of  Georgcjt  wiU  ht  related  in  the  subsequent 
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be,  UrgCMen.  Had  there  been  iany  t>olitica1  ne* 
cessitj  for  it»  that  airgbt  have  been  urged  by  his 
partisans  as  an  excuse;  but  here  there  was  no 
such  excuse:  it  was  the  eflect  merely  of  an  out^ 
ragcoQs  propensity  to  tyranny^  and  a  thirst  for  un* 
availing  vengeance. 

Having  seen  various  accounts  of  that  murder, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  particulars 
hare  been  very  incorrectly  given;  and  having  been 
at  Paris  at  the  time,  I  am  ettabled  to  give  a  true 
statement,  which  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to 
the  public,  although  the  fact  itself  is  generally 
bown* 

Tbe  nsted  Mehfe  de  la  Touohe*  was  sent  on  a 
recoDUoit^ng  party  to  Eit&nheim^  where  he  soon 
foond  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  seiae  the  victim ; 
accordingly,  Bonaparte  ordered  one  of  his  aids  de 
camp^  LacuiCi  to  execute  the  horrid  commission. 
This  young  man  positively  refused  to  go,  saying, 
"That  having  been  educated  at  the  expense  and 
''in  the  very  palace  of  the  Duke  D'Eng'hien's 
*"  grandfather,  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  he  could  not 
^  think  of  being  instrumental  in  the  death  of  his 
"  schoolfellow  and  benefactor/'  Mr.  Lacu^  did 
aot  know  that  his  ferocious  master  selected  him 
ibr  that  very,  reason. 

The  aid  de  camp  was  immediatdy  put  in  close 
confinementy  and  kept  in  that  situation  till  the 

*I  AaH  havt  sccstiM  heifsfter  to  aisatisQ  more  of  ebia 
aiiCTeattl, 
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afEetir  wu  overj  and  then  ordared  to  join  Ut  r^U 
menty  which  wMfar  froia  Paris*. 

Bonaparte  next  applied  to  CmOamcmBrtj  wbo 
ought  to  hare  refused  for  the  same  reasom  ai  bim 
colleague  did,  aa  he  bad  been  ia  \m  ymtix  placed 
exactly  in  the  same  situation  as  Lacmfte.  He  waa 
not,  hovwv^r,  quite  so  nioe^  he  did  not  fed  the 
scruples^  and  accordingly  he  went  on  tbis  errand. 
0e  crossed  the  Rhine.  The  Duke  was  in  bed,  and 
woald  have  aaade  cesistence,  but  his  attendaofts 
about  bim  entreated  hios  to  subniti  to  soptrktf 
ibr6e# 

I  must  here  obsenre^  that  Bonaparte's  asiossiiM 
veve  Tery  much  disappointed  al  not  itstiug  with 
the  King  of  Swedew,  who  was  to  have  spent  a^  few 
wesk^  with  tiM  Duke,  bat  who,  fertunatel|f  fct 
bini,  was  afe  that  tkne  at  Carisrabe,  far^-eigbt 
English  miles  off,  on  a  visit  to  his  fiBither«io-kavry 
the  Elector  of  BieideD,.  as  their  oideia  were  to  arrest 
the  King  as  well  as  the  Duke. 

The  Kiag  airrrved  abont  four  hoofS  after  the 
departure  of  the  Dofae^  and  behafied  wjitk  m  gveaC 
deal  of  spivit:  he  inynediatety  caused  alanw  belb 
to  be  rung  in  every  Tillage,  and  endeavMHed  to* 
collect  as  many  persons  as*  possibte,  to  oveftsdM 
the  assassins  and  robbers,  wha  had  sefased  Ch^ 
Doke^and^arriedoff  Mb  boraesi  dogv  and  aH  his 
wduabfea.    Sew  peraonscould bolieve  that it^waa 

*  This  ViftsoM  young  msD.iNM  killsd  seir  Vha^  ia  the  war 

with  Aostria,  in  1S05. 


a  detachment  of  French  troopr^  for  tbey  con* 
ducted  themselves  more  Kke  robbem  than  tddieTS^ 
as  they  phmdered  the  howe  whm  their  victim 
fesidedl 

However,  all    the  exertions  of  the  King  of. 
Sweden  coald  not  avail,  for  before  he  arrived  at 
Ettenheim,  the  Dnke  wag  already  at  Strasbargh, 
whera  he  vras  lodged  in  the  citadel. 

It  was  first  the  intention  of  Bonafnurte  to  have 
liim  tried  and  shot  at  Strasborgh  ^  but  the  prefect, 
Mr.  Shee,  (an  Irishman  bj  birtb,  and  nncle  to 
General  Ctarke,  Bonaparte's  minister  at  war,) 
informed  him,  that  the  people  would  never  soflfer 
such  an  execution  to  take  place,  as  the  Dttke  was 
vrall  known  at  Strasburgb,  where  be  often  went 
with  permission,  and  was  very  much  liked  Ibeve 
The  Strasburghers  also  repeatedly  saw  him  in  the 
Baden  territory,  aqd  many  of  them  visited  htm, 
and  were  of  his  bunting  parties.  The  idea  of 
nmrdering  him  at  Strasburgh  was  therefore  aban- 
doned. After  remaioing  there-  three  days,  be  was 
condncled  to  Pans,  mider  a  strong  escort  $  and 
two  gens  d'armea  were  with  him  m  the  cnrriage* 
He  was  toM  not  to  make  himself  uneasy,  as  Bo- 
naparte only  wished  to  sir  hioa,  intending  to  offer 
him  an  important  situation  in  his  go¥ernaient. 

He  arrived  at  Paris  in  tlie  evening  at  ten 
o'clock,  very  much  fotigned^  having  travelled  4i0 
SngKsh  miles^  without  stoi^ping.  At  the  barrier, 
ttieescost  wsa  esdcicdtto  proceed  to^  the  CMt^an 
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dt  Vincames,  which  is  near  Paris,  but  at  same 
cUsiance  from  the  barrier,  where  they  arrived. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Castle  of  Vincennes,  he 
was  put  into  a  strong  room.  He  expressed  a 
desire  to  siiave  and  dress  himself,  as  he  expected 
to  be  sent  for  to  see  Bonaparte :  he  was  told  that 
he  could  not  see  any  body  that  night.  He  was 
offered  refreshmentSi  but  he  took  nothing  but  a 
glass  of  wine  and  water.  A  bed  was  put  into  his 
room;  but  he  was  told  not  to  undress  himself^ 
as  it  would  not  be  long  before  he  would  be  called 
^p  to  go  a  little  way  out  of  Paris,  and  then  he 
might  dress  and  shave  himself. 

At  about  two  in  the  morning  he  waadesiredto  rise 
and  follow  the  messenger;  when  be  was  adhered 
into  a  chamber  where  his  judges  were  sitting.  1 
take  upon  myself  to  say,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  astoni^bmentoftl^e  Duke  D*£aghien, 
when  he  appeared  before  this  tribunal,  was  not 
greater  than  that  of  his  judges,  after  thejr  had 
asked  his  name.  The  consternation  wa^  visible  on 
the  countenances  of  all  of  them.  Que  of  the 
members  of  the  court-martial  was  taken  ill,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  room,  and  another 
1>ersoo,  who  even  did  not  know  French*  a  native 
of  Albania,  was  substituted  for  him. 

It  is.  necessary  that  I  should  explain  the  reason 
Df  this  oonsternatton  amongst  tb^  judges« 

A  oourt-martial  had  been  summoned  by  order 
of  Murat,  who  was  then.govfxnor  of  Paris,  to  try 
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a  prisoner  fof^higfat  trdaaod;  l^nl  ilfey  iMf^  not 
a{>prissed  of  his  iiame>  w  made  acquaiDted  wUb 
bis  offenoej  till  the  Duke  entered  .the  hall  where 
they  were  asseiqbled ;  and  the  man  wlio  conduct- 
ed him  thither^  at  the  same  time  delivered  the  in- 
dictment and  further  instructions  into  the  hands  of 
the  Capitaine  Rapporteur^  who  is  a  nalitary  judg^ 
advocatb. 

The  accusation  was  read  to  the  Dube^  and  sen- 
tence immediately  followed:  no  defence  was  he 
allowed  to  make:  he  had  no  qounsd;  no  wit^ 
nesses  were  called  to  support  the  charge ;  nor  was 
there  a  single  piece  of  paper  produced  in  evidence^ 
to  prove  that  he  had  conspired  with  people  in 
France  i^inst  the  life  of  the  First  Consul. 

Immediately  ader  sentence  he  was  taken  into  a 
dry  ditch  outside  the  castle,  where  tliere  were 
about  forty  Mamelukes  assembled,   and  he  was 

there  shot  by  torch  light. He  refused  to  have^ 

his  eyes  covered,  saying,  **  The  Bourbons  know 
how  to  die  ;^  and  in  every  respect  conducted  him- 
self, throughout  this  murderous  scene,  with  an  un- 
exampled degree  of  heroism.  He  cut  off  some  of 
his  hair,  which  he  requested  might  be  sent  to  a 
Mademoiselle  de  Rohan*,  who  was  at  Ettenheim ; 
it  was  said  that  he  was  married  to  her. 

At  this  execution  were  present,  Bonaparte  Sind 

*  This  young  lady's  UQc]e  was  then  aumofUer  to  the  now^ 
repodiatlrf  Josephine,  but  still  he  did  not  give  up  his  place ; 
k*  retained  it  as  long  as  his  mistress  could  keep  hixn« 
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1i«  brother  L^oii,  Monut,  Geoerab  Durac  and 
SMmr J.  Lmis  Boni^mrte  wm  taken  ilU  and  fainted 
jmt  when  the  Doke  was  conducted  to  the  ditch. 
This  80  enraged  his  brother  Napoleon^  that  he 
kicked  him  as  he  woald  a  dog ! 

It  has  been  reported,  tiiat  the  Empress  Jose- 
pbine^  bis  mother,  and  others,  solicited  for  the 
]ife  of  the  Duke.  I  know,  from  the  best^  autho- 
Htyy  tliat  it  is  a  falsehood,  for  they  did  not  even 
know  of  his  being  in  arrestation  at  Strasburgh,  and 
still  less  of  his  arrival  in  Paris;  of  which  some, 
eren  of  Bonaparte's  ministers,  were  uninformed. 

To  shew  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  I  will  state 
the  following  fact.  About  an  hour  after  the  Duke 
was  shot,  two  gens  d'armes,  that  had  been  on  duty 
at  the  scene  of  murder,  went  to  a  public  bouse  in  a 
market-place  just  by  the  barriers,  and  related  to 
the  landlord  what  had  happened ;  an  agent  of  the 
police  overheard  them^  and  remonstrated  with  the 
gens  d*armes  about  their  circulating  false  reports, 
at  a  time  when  the  city  was  in  such  a  state  of 
agitation  *. 

The  gens  d'armes  persisted  in  what  they  iiad 
advanced,  and  said  that  they  had  witnessed  the 
execution,  and  that  the  First  Consur  and  his  aids 
de  camp  were  present.  The  agent  of  the  police, 
thinking  all  this  to  be  a  fiction  of  tlie  two  gens/ 
d*armes,   arrested  them,  and  conducted  them    ttf 


#  —         9 — — ^ 

^  Alluding  to  the  ^ffair  of  Picfaegro,   who  had 
,    apprehended. 


jast  beea^ 


th» prifiximre  dejf/iicf.  ](t  w^.^bput;  8U(  ia Afi 
mwifig^  mndthepr^fet  ws|^  iK)it.y(3tst|rring^rtbe 
police  cHfllcer^  howevert  went  iotp  bisk  bedc^J^Mol^t 
and  told  him  what  be  had  beard  and  what  he,  bad 
done.  The  prefei  was  of  .opitiioo  that  t^e  two 
geii3  d'aimes  were  conspirators  disguised.  He  im- 
mediately dispatched  a  messenger  to  Bonaparte^ 
informiDg  him,  *'  that  he  had  arrested  two  coo^i- 
^  raters,  who  had  circulated  repprts  highly  iDJn^ 
'^  riotis  to  his  (Bonaparte's)  character  and  hapcpr^ 
"  namely>  that  a  Prince  of  the  Bourbon  familjr 
«  had  been  arrested  in  Germany  by  French  troopi^ 
*^  and  that  he  had  been  sbo(^  &c/' 

The  two  GensiCarmes  immediately  wrote  to  their 
General  (Moncey),  informing  him  where  they 
were  and  the  reason  why :  a  messenger  was  then 
seot  to  the  pr^fe^  to  tell  him,  that  the  two  men 
he  had  arrested  were  no  conspirators,  and  tbati 
what  they  had  related  was  strictly  true  I 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  when  the  dk«. 
Tisioo  under  Caulaincourt  crossed  the  Rhi^ej,  other 
diTisions  crossed  in  different  directions,  to  arresk  aU. 
penpiu^  either  Germans  or  French,  who  were.  Mi* 
mical  to  Bwaparte,  and  who  were  mpp0aeA  to  - 
carry  on  a  oorreqpondence  with  persons  in  Franoe^  • 
Acoordiiigly  aboat  sixty  perwns  were  appi^ebeoded^  : 
brooght  to  Paris^  and  tibcre  8h<^  in  the  Qhampde- 
Jiifanlfy  torch  light,  witbont  ev^n  a  mode  trial ! .    ' 

Short//  after  this  murder,  Caulaincourt  happen- 
ed to  be  In  company  with  M.  De  Segur^  whose 
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father  b  BooapMte^s  Grand  Master  6f  the  Cere« 
moniei;  he  reproaclied  the  liveried  kidnapper  for 
his  conduct,  when  words  ensued,  and  a  challenge 
was  the  result;  they  were  to  meet  the  next  morn- 
ing in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  But  when  Mr.  de 
S^gur  went  out  of  his  house,  he  was  carried  off,  and 
nothing  has  ever  since  been  heard  of  him.  He  has 
left  a  wife  and  three  children,  and  the  base  father  is 
still  crouching  at  the  feet  of  his  son's  murderer  ^. 

The  assassination  of  the  Duke  excited  great  in* 
dtgnation  amongst  all  classes  of  people,  Fouche 
said,  in  my  hearing,  *'  cUtoit  un  coup  de  fusil  inutile-^ 
«  ment  ldcli6:' 

I  now  propose  entering  into  the  affair  of  Georges, 
Pichegru,  &c. 

I  have  already  given  it  as  my  opinion,  that  all 
the  conspiracies  against  Bonaparte  originated  with 
himself.  That  of  Pichegru  especially  cannot  be 
the  subject  of  doubt.  With  a  view  to  accomplish 
this  object,  he  sent  over  to  this  country,  the  no- 
t4d  Moh^e  de  la  Touche,  with  orders  to  sound 
QtkT  ministers,  and  to  endeavour  to  draw  them  into 
en  encouragement  of  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Bo* 
naparte.  He  confesses  himself  in  his  own  memoirs, 
which  he  was  forctd  to  publish^  that  the  English 
ministers  had  said,  *<  that  England  being  at  peace 
^'  with  France,  they  could  not  think  of  doing  any 
**  thing  whatever  to  interrupt  the  harmony  which 

*  In  the  month  of  April,  liOt^  Mr.  de  Sfgur  irat.not^yel 
h«ird  of. 
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"  cxiifed  between  the  two  countries*.  According- 
Ij  Mehee  was  dismissed^  and  certainly  no  blame 
can  be  attached  to  our  ministers  for  their  conduct 
in  that  respect.  After  war  was  declared^  however,^ 
that  miscreant  contrived  to  get  into  their  confi- 
dence, and  they  employed  him« 

This  man  was  very  desirous  of  engaging  persons 
to  go  to  France  whom  he  could  betray.  He  was 
aided  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Querelle,  who  was 
likewise  a  spy,  and  employed  by  his  friend  Realf . 
Querelle  went  afterwards  to  France  with  two  mea 
of  the  name  of  Picot  and  Lebourgeoise,  whom  he 
betrayed,  and  who  were  shot  as  conspirators, 
Qaerelle  ingratiated  himself  so  well  here  with 
the  Royalists,  that  he  had  their  full  confidence^. 

A  man  of  the  name  of  Bouvet  de  la  Lo^dre 
was  also  employed  by  the  French  goyemment  to 
excite  Georges,  Ac.  to  go  over. 

General  Liyolais,  was  also  a  spy  and  came  to 

*  See  *'  La  Correspondence  dea  Jacobins  de  France  aT^  les 
"  llIiDiBtres  Anglois,  par  Meb^e  de  la  Touche.^' 

f  Baring  the  time  when  Fouch6  was  out  of  his  Miaistry, 
JUbI  was  specially  employed  by  Bonaparte, ''  pour  faire  la 
police/'  as  he  found  his  grand  judge  too  stupid  for  that  office. 

{  In  order  to  prove  this  assertion,  I  have  only  to  quote 
Mehfe's  book,  wherein  he  says,  ''  La  police  a  parmi  let  agents 
^  de  Georgeu,  <des  hommes  qui  lui  ont  d6sign6  plosieurs 
"  personnes  tr^s  actives.  11  (Querelle)  a  dit  tout  ce  qu'il 
"  savait  et  ce  qu^tl  y  a  de  plus  triste,  c'est  qu'il  a  indiqu^  les 
''  diflerens  gttes  ou  se  rendaient  les  Royalistes  qui  se  priparent 
"  i  dilivrer  la  France,  kc.  kc.  page  193. 
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'  England  in  furtherance  of  the  scheme,  and  to  try 
to  persuade  Pichegru  that  Moreau  was  disposed 
to  lend  his  co-operation  to  oyertttfii  the  tynmt'a 
government. 

It  was  a  great  object  with  Bonaparte  to  have 
Moreau  implicated  in  the  plot^  by  the  fabrication 
of  any  falsehood,  however  barefacedandimprobable,  ' 
because  he  wished  to  remove  so  formidable  an  enemy 
before  he  should  attempt  to  make  himself  soverei^ 
of  France.  In  fine,  upon  such  invitations  and  incite* 
ments  did  these  unfortunate  men  go  to  France^  and 
they  were  betrayed  even. before  they  went. 

When  they  arrived  in  Paris,  Pichegru  went  to 
see  a  man  of  the  name  of  Roland,  who  had  beea 
in  the  commissariat  in  his  army.  Thi^  man  imme- 
diately went  to  Mr.  Desmarets,  chief  of  the  secret 
police,  and  gave  information  of  Pich^ru*s  ar- 
rival :  this  they  did  not  want  to  know  from  him, 
as  they  already  knew  it ;  but  they  urged  Roland 
to  bring  Moreau,  Georges,  and  Pichegru  together, 
in  the  presence  of  either  him,  Roland,  Li^olais,  or 
Bouvet  de  la  Lozere:  it  so  happened,  however, 
that  Georges  never  did  see  Moreau ;  the  spies,  such 
as  Roland,  &c.  say  that  Pichegru  had  told  them  that 
Georges  had  seen  Morgan,  and  which  was  afterwards 
brought  in  evidence  against  the  latter,  though  as 
Pichegru  was  then  dead,  such  hearsay  was  inad- 
missible on  every  principle  of  reason,  justice,  and 
law.  Georges,  however,  positively  denied  to  the 
last,  having^  ever  in   his   life  seen  Moreau,  till 
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the  daj  oq  wliich  they  were  tried  tpgeth^  in 
court. 

This  declaratidn  of  Georges  was  itr^^tlj  true^ 
and  Pichegru  always  persisted  in  saying  that 
Georges  and  Moreau  had  never  seen  each  other ; 
it  therefore  could  never  have  been  brought  home 
to  Moreau^  that  there  was  any  kind  of  connection 
between  Georges  and  him.  This  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Pichegru  was  put  to  deaths  to  prevent 
his  saying  that  in  court  which  was  imputed  to  him 
after  he  had  been  strangled  by  Bonaparte's 
Mamelukes. 

This  negotiation  to  procure  an  interview  among 
these  three  persons^  retarded  the  arrest  of  Georges^ 
Ac;  besides  the  real  fabricators  of  the  conspiracy 
were  in  hopes  that  a  Bourbon  woulB^  in  the  meaa 
time^  arrive^  but  at  all  events  that  the  number  of 
their  victims  would  increase.  The  government 
had  nothing  to  apprehend^  as  they  knew  every 
thiagtbat  passed  :  and  to  carry  on  the  farce,  the 
same  Mehee  de  la  Touche,  who  was  then  in  Paris, 
was  instructed  to  write  to  Mr.  Drake,  to  inquire 
of  him  whether  it  was  true  that  Georges  was  in 
Paris.  However  the  police  was  obliged  to  arsest 
all  the  parlies  much  sooner  than  they  wished,  and 
that  on  account  of  the  following  circumstance. 

It  seems  that  the  prefecture  de  police  was  not  at 
all  in  the  secret,  but  the  whole  was  carried  on  by 
the  Haute  Police,  under  the  direction  of .  Real. 
One  day,  Picot,  the  servant  of  Georges,  vvent  to 
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a  wine-faoUse  for  a  dozen  of  wine  ;>  he  was  a  very 
ill  looking  fellow^  and  raised  the  curiosity  of  a 
police  inspector,  who  generallj'  attended  that 
wine-house.  Next  day  he  saw  Picot  again;  he 
asked  the  landlord  who  that  fellow  was,  as  he  had 
a  mauoaise  mine;  they  both  thought  him  some 
robber^  and  that  he  belonged  to  a  gang.  The  next 
day  Picot  came  again  to  the  same  wine-house :  he 
was  accosted  by  the  man  of  the  police;  Picot 
answered  him  very  roughly^  upon  which  the 
inspector  asked  him  for  his  Carte  de  Sureti*, 
which  Picot  could  not  produce;  the  inspector 
then  said^  tell  me  where  you  live  and  I  will  send 
to  your  master,  supposing  him  to  be  a  servant; 
upon  which  the  other  drew  a  pistol  and  fired  at 
him:  it  missed,  aad  he  was  taken  up,  when  he 
declared  himself  to  be  a  servant  of  an  emigrant. 
However,  after  the  torture  had  been  applied  to 
himf  three  different  times  to  compel  him  to  tell 
the  name  of  his  master;  he  confessed  that  Georges 
was  his  master  and  was  then  in  Paris. 

The  prefect  of  the  police  immediately  reported 

*  In  that  country  of  liberty,  every  individual  is  obliged 
to  t)e  provided  vi^ith  a  card  from  the  police,  which  is  called 
"Carte  de  Surety j  it  describes  the  person's  age,  &c.  as  in  the 
case  of  a  passport.  Any  police  agent  or  Gens  d'Arracs  can 
stop  a  person  in  the  street  and  ask  to  see  his  "  Carte  de  Surete." 

t  If  any  one  doubts  that  the  torture  is  applied  to  persons  in 
France,  I  have  only  to  refer  them  to  the  trial  of  Pichegru,  &c. 
there  they  will  see  that  Picot  pulled  up  his  sleeve  in'  open 
court,  and  shewed  the  marks  upon  his  arm  of  the  instrument 
with  wliich  he  had  been  tortured. 
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the  same  to  the  Haute  police  and  to  Bonaparte^ 
as  an  extraordioarj  piece  of  Intelligence.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  unseasonable  arrest  of  Picot,  the 
police  thought  they  must  immediately  have  the  rest 
of  the  parties  arrested.  They  succeeded  with  all  ex* 
oept  Pichegru  and  Georges;  Picot  not  returning, 
they  were  all  alarmed,  and  left  their  lodgings, 
where  they  all  lived  together :  it  was  a  place  taken 
for  them  by  Bouvet  de  la  Loz^re.  A  reward  of  a 
million  of  livres  was  offered  for  the  apprehension 
ofPichegru,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  a  friend's, 
an  exchange  broker  of  the  name  of  Blanc,  who 
had  betrayed  him  for  the  reward;  but  when  he 
claimed  it,  Murat,  who  had  signed  the  proclaipa* 
tion,  lyad  him  arrested  and  exiled  from  Paris. 

George9  was  soon  after  betrayed  by  a  young 
man  of  the  name  of  I^ridan,  who,  to  keep  up 
the  farce,  was  tried  with  him,  and  foqnd  guilty, 
but  pardoned. 

Immediately  after.  General  Moreau  was  ar- 
rested. 

Proclamations  were  posted  up  in  different  parts 
of  the  town,  declaring  the  Ex-General*  to  be  at 
the  head  of  a  party  of  Brigands.  Addresses  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  from  the  armies, 
were  sent  to  Bonaparte,  congratulating  him  on 
his  escape,  &c.  insinuating,  that  to  put  an  end  to 

•  Before  he  was.triedj  be  was  cashiered :  this  is  very  common 
in  France.  First,  the  parties  accused  are  deprived  of  their 
rank  and  property,  and  then  they  are  tried. 
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the  revolution,  there  must  be  no  hopes  left  to  the 
old  dynasty:  accordingly,  the  propositions  were* 
modestly  made  to  Bonaparte  by  the  Tribunate 
and  the  Senate,  and  he  was  soon  prevailed  upon  to 
make  himself  Emperor. 

To  return  to  the  affair  of  Moreau:  Bonaparte 
being  thwarted  in  his  project  of  bringing  Georges 
and  Moreau  together,  aud*the  allegation  of  their 
having  met  being  constantly  denied  by  Pichegru, 
it  was  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  latter,  and 
rest  upon  the  hearsay  evidence  of  the  spies, 
namely,  that  they  had  heard  Pichegru  say  that 
Moreau  and  Georges  had  been  together.  Could 
they  have  ever  brought  that  charge  home  to 
Moreau,  then  it  would  have  been  concluded  that 
Moreau  was  connected  with  Georges  to  overturn 
the  government.  His  seeing  Pichegru  was  not 
looked  upon  in  so  bad  a  light,  as  they  had  served 
together  in  the  same  army,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  Pichegru  wished  to  engage  Moreau  to  pro* 
cure  permission  for  his  return  to  France ;  and  it 
was  no  more  criminal  in  Moreau  to  see  Pichegru 
than  it  was  in  one  of  Bonaparte's  ministers  and 
setoators  to  see  him;  I  mean  Marbe  de  Marbois 
and  Barthelemy,  who  were  at  Cayenne  with 
him. 

But  Bonaparte  likewise  dreaded  the  poptdartty 
of  Pichegru  ;  the  firmness,  the  energetic,  bold 
language  he  made  use  of  to  Real  *,  when  he  was 

•  R6al  said  to  him.  You  certainly  came  with  a  view  of  re- 
establishing  the  Bourbons—And  suppose  I  did,  said  Pichegru. 
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extmined^  and  \irhich  they  were  afraid  he  would 
make  use  of  ia  a  public  court.  They  were 
tkerefore  deterinihed  that  he  should  perish. 

Pichegru  was  guarded  bj  two  gens  d'arroes; 
but  as  the  police  did  not  like  gens  d'armes  to  be  in 
ibe  prison  where  the  murder  was  to  be  committed^ 
thej  were  removed^  upon  a  pretext  alleging  that 
there  was  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  gena 
^armerie,  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  depended 
npon  (which  by  the  bye  was  true) ;  therefore 
Mamelukes  and  Albanians  were  ordered  on  duty 
at  the  Temple,  and  the  strangling  was  confided  to 
Hie  Mamelukes.  Four  men  did  it-^and  these  four 
men  were  afterwards  shot  for  a  supposed  crime ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  the  goTcrnment  was  afraid 
that  they  might  one  day  or  other  make  it  known  f. 

But  what  convinced  me  that  Pichegru  was 
murdered,  was  a  most  unaccounable  blunder 
which  the  government  committed. 

It  is  a  known  fact,  that  it  was  publicly  an- 
nounced that  the  body  of  Pichegru  was  to  be 
taken  from  the  place  where  he  was  murdered  to 

which  is  more  honourable^  to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head 
of  a  legitimate  prince^  or  place  it  upon  the  head  of  a  "  sacr^ 
"  faqain  que  je  n'aurais  pas  laits^  battre  le  tambour  dam  moa 
"  arm^e  ? 

t  Spon,  a  Brigadier  of  gem  d'armerie,  Pomfon,  a  Turnkey  pf 
the  Temple,  and  General  Savary,  wert  alto  present,  aa  was  also 
Ihs  Keeper  of  the  Temple.  Span  disappeared  Tery  soon  after 
tiM  morder,  and  Pontpon  died  about  two  months  after.  When* 
inrer  he  was  questioned  by  any  of  the  prisoners  at  the  Templs 
aboi|t  Pichegriif  he  became  almost  frantic. 

Mi 
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the  gavernment  of  the  republic,  (as  it  was  still  in- 
sultingly called, )  although  not  a  witness  was  pro- 
duced who  could  prove  that  Georges  had  ever  seen 
Moreau.  Another  count  in  the  same  indictment 
stated,  that  Moreau  had  been  in  correspondence 
eight  years  before  with  the  Prince  of  Conde,  with 
a  view  to  destroy  the  Directory,  (an  object  which 
Bonaparte  himself  had  accomplished);  and  that 
he  knew  Pichegru  was  a  traitor,  and  did  not  de- 
nounce him.  Then  the  same  indictment  stated, 
that  Georges  and  others  were  implicated  in  the 
affair  of  the  infernal  machine,  and  other  acts  of 
violence  in  La  Vendee.  Roger,  and  St,  Victor, 
were  accused,  in  the  same  indictment,  of  stopping! 
and  robbing  diligences,  in  the  year  1795.  But 
the  most  strange  part  of  this  heterogeneous  instru-i 
ment  was,  that  the  Abbe  David  was  accused  of 
being  in  this  conspiracy,  when  he  had  been  in  pri* 
son  in  Calais  near  three  years  before  it  was  ever 
thought  of. 

To  prove  all  these  different  charges,  witnesses 
were  called.  If  they  could  not  prove  by  wit* 
liesses,  the  accused  themselves  were  examined;  and 
if  they  did  not  answer  a  question  which  went  di- 
irectly  to  criminate  themselves,  their  silenee  was 
,;i:aken  down  as  an  admission  of  their  guilt. 

Every  artifice  that  treachery  could  suggest  to 
tyranny,  was  practised  by  the  sanguinary  despot 
gainst  Moreau.  But  had  this  consummate  gene- 
ral, virtuous  patriot,  and  afpiable  maoj  not  felt  an 
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liBorreDceto  expose  the  lives  of  his  countrymen 
ip  a  civil  contest,  and  could  have  taken  the  reso- 
lution to  manifest  the  same  courage  in  defence 
of  himself  as  he  had  displayed  at  the  head  of  the 
vmies  of  his  country,  this  monster,  who  now  lives 
to  afflict  the  civilized  world,  would  soon  have  been 
BO  more. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  day'^  sitting,  the 
prisoners  were  conducted  to  their  prisons  between 
two  files  of  soldiers ;  as  Moreau  passed,  the  sol- 
diers grounded  their  arms,  and  some  whispered  in 
kis  ear,  *'  Mon  G^tieral,  votdez  vous  de  nous  ?" 
''General,  do  you  want  usf"  "  Now,"  was  the 
inswer,  "je  rCaime  pas  le  sang.''  ''  No,  I  do  not 
love  blood."  Had  he  but  given  the  word,  it  was 
Seoerally  believed  that  Bonaparte  would  have 
jt^Daprisoner  in  the  Temple  in  less  than  six  hours. 

Moreau  made  a  most  admirable  speech  previous 
I  to  his  counsel's  entering  upon  his  defence,  by 
^hich  the  audience  were  almost  electrified  ;  they 
<li  rose  and  clapped  their  hands,  which  is  as  un- 
usual in  the  courts  of  France  as  it  is  in  those  of 
England. 

The  grand  judge,  who  made  his  reports  very 
regularly  to  Bonaparte  of  what  passed  in  court, 
^as,  it  seems,  imposed  upon  by  his  agent, 
^homhe  employed  to  bring  him  the  hourly  ac« 
fount  of  what  passed  there.  The  Grand  Judge 
vas  told  that  it  was  a  yery  indifferent  speech,  and 
vras  more  calculated  to  injure  the  General  than  to 
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do  him  good.  Upon  which  the  grand  judge  of« 
dered  the  speech  to  be  printed  and  circulated. 
He  then  went  to  St.  Cloud,  and  inforiped  Bona- 
parte about  the  speech^  and  the  order  which  he 
had  giTcn  for  its  being  printed.  However  Murat, 
who  attended  the  court  himself^  arrived  at  St. 
Cloudy  and  reported  what  he  had  seen  and  heard, 
and  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  the  grand 
judge  could  have  suffered  such  a  speech  to  he 
printed,  which  he  shewed  to  Bonaparte^  taken 
from  the  short-hand  writer's  notes. 

Thenew  made  Emperor  fell  upon  the  grand  judge, 
and  beat  him  in  the  face  in  a  most  unmerciful 
manner ;  he  was  taken  out  of  the  tyrant's  presence, 
or  he  would  have  killed  him ;  an  eje  witness  to 
this  scene  told  me  it  was  truly  laughable  to  see 
a  grand  judge  lying  quietly  on  a  sopha,  suffering 
hin)self  to  be  beaten  likea  slave^  without  making  the 
least  resistance ;  and  when  he  was  taken  into  the  an* 
ti^chamber^  he  was  weltering  in  his  blood,  his  robes 
torn  and  his  wig  pulled  off^  while  he  wa^  crying 
like  a  school-boy "i^^  and  Bonaparte  was  running 

*  The  conduct  of  Admiral  Bruix,  who  commanded  the 
flotilla  at  liolougne,  was  very  difFereot  to  that  of  the  degraded 
grand  judge.  There  existed  a  difference  of  opinion  about  some 
naval  operations  between  the  admiral  and  the  tyrant,  who  was 
very  abusive ;  Bruix  answered  him  with  spirit,  when  Bona- 
parte struck  him  in  the  face  with  his  'fist ;  upon  which  the 
admiral  drew  his  sword,  and  would  have  run  him  through  the 
body,  but  was  prevented  by  the  officers  who  were  present ; 
this  qaarrel  took  place  on  the  beach  of  Boulogne^  and  many 
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peje  suis  de  n'Stre  entouti  que 'par  un  tas  dej-^f'^i"* 
Suitable  language  for  such  a  prince  ! 

people  saw  it.  Broix  pulled  off  his  epaulets,  and  stamped 
upon  them,  as  also  Upon  his  cross;  he  resigned  his  post  as 
idmiral  and  as  counsellor .  of  state :  he  died  very  soon  after, 
aod  DO  doubt  by  poison  *.  It  was  propagated  by  the  agents 
of  Bonaparte,  that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  from  haying 
receiTed  this  insalt ;  but  this  cannot  be  tme — he  had  resented 
it  as  a  man  of  spirit.  I  remember  being  one  day  with  Rial,  who 
shewed  me  a  passage  in  a  book  written  in  England,  which  stated 
that  Bonaparte  kicked  his  ministers;  ''  No,  no,"  says  Real,  "  he 
4oes  not  kick,  but  gives  coups  de  poing  (blows  with  his  fist.)" 

Another  proof  of  his  violence,  was  his  conduct  to  the  lat6 
Mr.  Perregauz  the  banker:  when  Bonaparte  went  to  Italy 
to  be  crowned,  he  wanted  the  bank  to  advance  him  money* 
Perregaaz,  who  was  the  president  of  that  establishment,  told 
hiffl  it  was  impossible  for  the  bank  to  make  any  advances ; 
opoo  which  he  flew  into  a  great  passion,  saying,  "  Vous  6tes  tons 
des  f—  gueux,''  and  he  threw  a  candlestick  at  him ;  Perregaux 
went  away  very  ill,  and  his  treatment,  which  was  before  a 

*  The  poison  which  Bonaparte  administered  to  his  victims* 
Mi  as  I  have  been  very  credibly  informed,  prepared  in  the 
following  manner:  arsenic  is  given  to  a  pig,  which  they  hang 
by  its  legs,  and  the  substance  which  drops  out  of  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  is  collected,  and  goes  through  a  chemical  process. 
The  entrails  of  the  victim  are  not  destroyed,  nor  is  there  any 
appearance  of  poison  having  been  administered.  When  he  means 
to  have  any  one  poisoned,  Mr.  Desmarets,  of  the  secret  police, 
and  sometimes  Savary,  sends  for  the  cook  or  for  the. valet  de 
chambre  of  the  intended  victims,  and  what  with  bribes  and 
threats,  they  unfortunatery  never  fall  attaining  their  bloody 
ends.  Some  important  facts  on  this  subject  will  occur  in  the 
course  of  this  work.     * 
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A  great  many  copies  of  this  speecli  were  cir« 
Culated  by  Moreau's  friends^  particularly  by 
Creneral  Lecourbe  and  Mr.  Tourton,  the  richest 
banker  in  Paris ;  both  were  exiled^  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  former  has  not  yet  been  suffered  to 
return*^  and  the  latter  remained  in  exile  three 
years. 

dozen  persons,  so  preyed  upon  his  spirits  that  it  turned  his 
brain,  and  he  afterwards  died  raving  mad.  Every  man  ia 
Paris  knows  this  statement  to  be  true.  I  will  relate  another 
act  of  violence,  which  he  exercised  upon  a  courier,  who  arrired 
at  Bayonne,  (when  Bonaparte  was  there,  in  May  1 808^)  from 
General  Andreossi ;  the  courier  was  rather  out  of  time,  which 
put  the  autocrat  in  such  a  passion,  that  he  knocked  him  down 
and  beat  him  very  much.  The  poor  fellow  was  taken  away  rn 
a  state  almost  lifeless,  as  even  the  lowest  order  of  Frenchmen 
cannot  bear  the  idea  of  being  beaten.  When  Bonaparte 
wanted  him,  a  few  hours  afler^  to  send  him  to  Bourdeaux, 
he  was  told  that  the  man  was  unwell,  and  that  he  had  burst  a 
blood  vessel;  however,  he  was  obliged  to  appear,  and  he  fully 
expected  another  drubbing :  instead  of  which,  Bonaparte  gave 
him  several  bags  of  gold)  it  was  supposed  to  the  amount 
of  1500  louis.  Many  of  his  courtiers  envied  the  courier  his 
drubbing. 

•  About  a  twelvemonth  after  General  Lecourbe  was  exiled, 
his  brother,  a  judge  of  the  Criminal  Court,  and  who  was  fa* 
vourableto  Moreau,  went  one  day  to  the  levee  of  the  tyrant, 
to  solicit  the  recall  of  his  brother,  little  thinking  that  his  Ma« 
jesty  would  keep  his  resentment  so  long  against  a  meritorious 
officer.  But  Mr.  Lecourbe  forgot  that  Bonaparte  was  a  Cor- 
aican.  The  moment  he  saw  him  he  flew  at  him  like  a  tiger, 
and,  without  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  his  coming  there, 
screamed  out,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  courtiers  and  the  Corps 
Diplomatique,  '*  Comment  6sez  yous,  juge  prevaricateur,  yeair 
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After  a  trial  bf  fourteen  days^  the  judges  retired 
to  deliberate  at  nine  in  ibe  evening,  and  every 
thing  was  arranged  to  find  Moreau  guilty;  but 
owing  to  the  courage  and  opposition  of  five  of  the 
judges^  viz.  Messrs.  Martineau,  the  vice-president» 
Lecourbe,  Bourguignon,  Rigal,  and  Selves,  he 
escaped  the  u/h'mtitn  suppUcium;  but  for  these  he 
would  have  been  sacrificed. 

These  virtuous  judges  declared,  that  if  Moreau 
were  found  guilty  they  should  protest  against  the 
decision  of  the  court ;  and  although  they  vf  ere  in 
the  minority,  still  they  would  not  suffer  such  a 
decision  to  pass  without  publicly  proclaiming  their 
opinions. 

This  declaration  of  the  judges  was  communi- 
cated to  Murat,  who  immediately  went  to  St. 
Cloud. 

The  tyrant  swore  and  raved,  and  said  he  did  not 
care  what  happened,  but  Moreau  should  not  be 
let  at  liberty.  General  Moncey,  the  commandant 
of  the  gens  d'armerie,  told  him,  that  a  spirit  of 
disaffection  prevailed  among  that  corps.  *^  If  I 
"  knew  that,"  said  Bonaparte,  ''  I  would  disband 

'^  ici,  pour  flouiller  mon  palaii  par  voire  presence :  sortez  tout 
"  de  suite,  on  je  vous  f —  par  la  croi»6e.»*  "  How  durst  you, 
"  peijured  jadge^come  here  to  defile  my  palace  with  your  pre* 
"  seoce?  Begone,  or  I  will  throw  you  oat  of  the  window ;" 
accompanied  with  an  oath,  which  I  cannot  out  of  decency 
tnoslate.  The  judge  sent  in  his  resignation,  bnt  it  was  not  ac- 
cepted ;  be  was/orced  to  remain  in  office^  but  he  was  dismissed 
«omc  time  after. 


'*  them  immediately/*  ''If  you  do  that/' answered 
Moncey,  '*  they  will  set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of 
"  Paris." 

Bonaparte  heard  from  eveiy  quarter  that  he 
was  on  a  precipice;  an  order  was  therefore  sent 
to  the  judges  at  Paris  to  acquit  Moreau  of  the 
capital  charge,  and  bring  in  a  special  verdict. 
Such  is  the  purity  with  which  justice  is  adminis- 
tered in  France  under  this  despot ! 

When  the  verdict  was  given,  which  was  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  mornings  the  mob>  who  had  re- 
mained there  all  nighty  shouted  and  cried,  ''Vive 
*'  Moreau  ;"  for  it  was  on  Moreau's  account 
that  the  people  took  any  share  in  this  affair.  The 
Parisians  are  not  in  the  habit  of  running  to  their 
courts  of  law,  or  to  their  Corps  L^gislatif ;  they 
know  that  both  one  and  the  other  is  a  farce  and 
a  mockery. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Moreau  was 
acquitted,  a  tragedy  was  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais,  called  Les  Templiers^  in  which  one  of 
the  templars  says,  "  *  Cest  la  torture  qtd  inierroge, 
mats  c^est  la  douleur  qui  repond."  The  audience 
applauded  these  lines^  and  made  the  performer 
repeat  them  three  times;  which  so  enraged  Bona- 
parte,  who  was  present,  that  he  quitted  the 
theatre  immediately. 
On  another  occasion,  when  Madame  Murat  was 

*  "  It  is  the  torture  which  interrogates,  and  it  is  the  p«ia 
that  answers.  **    . 
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at  the  Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin,  a  person  id 
the  pit  called  out,  «  VoUd  une  princesse  du  sang;*' 
aaother  immediately  replied  "  if  Engbien'^ .'* 

No  less  than  6,000  persons  were  in  confinement 
on  this  occasion;  even  the  witnesses  who  were 
subpcenaed  for  the  trial  were  detained  as  prisoners^ 
and  as  rigorously  confined.  They  were  brought 
frooa  the  different  prisons  in  covered  iron  carts, 
something  in  the  shape  of  an  hearse.  Several  of 
the  witnesses^  and  the  prisoners  who  were  acquit* 
ted^  were  nevertheless  detained,  and  are  in  prison 
to  this  hour. 

Lajolais,  the  spy,  is  still  in  prison;  thegovern* 
ment  is  afraid  he  will  tell  all  he  knows.  The  Abb^ 
David  was  acquitted,  but  is  still  confined.  The 
two  Polignacs  were  found  guilty,  but  pjardoned^ 
on  condition  of  remaining  two  years  in  prison ^ 
they  are  detained  to  this  hour  in  the  Chiteau  de 
Vincennes.  Roland,  who  had  denounced  Piche-' . 
gru,  and  who  for  form's  sake  was  found  guilty^ 
Was  immediately  set  at  liberty  f . 

The  conduct  of  the  tyrant  towards  Moreau  was 
without  example;  for    although  he  was  acquitted 

•  "  keire  is  a  priucess  of  the* blood  j'*  another  f^plied,  "  of 
"EBghien/*      .  '-    . 

t  Ad  advocate  of  the  name  of  dottrel*  who  was  retained  by 
some  of  the  parties,  intended  to  publish  an  account  of  th4 
^nal>  as  he  did  not  think  that  the  one  which  was  published  by 
government  was  very  correct,  (although  1  think  it  was  a  very 
fiur  accbuut,  considering  the  dreadful  despotism  in  that  coun* 
try).  He  was  arrested,  and  is  in  pridoa  to  this  day  1 1 
N 
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of  the  ctmrg«  of  treasons  still  his  town  iionse  and 
furoitiire,  and  the  coimtiy  seat  at  Gros  Bois^  which 
he  had  purchased  of  Barras  for  400^000  ItTres,  were 
seized*. 

He  was  sentenced  to  two  years  imprisonment. 
His  fntention  was  to  appeal  to  the  Tribunal  of 
Cassation;  but  his  friends  advised  against  this^ 
suggesting  that  the  sentence  in  consequence  of 
that  appeal  might  be  wors^  but  they  advised  him 
to  apply  for  liberty  to  retire  to  America,  because 
if  he  were  sent  to  prison  according  to  the  sen- 
tence, he  would  probably  never  come  out  alive. 
He  made  the  application;  and  Bonaparte^  who 
wished  to  get  rid  of  him  by  any  means,  permitted 
him  to  go  to  America,  on  condition  of  banishing 
himself  for  life;  but  still  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  proceedings  f !  t 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  recital  of  a  fact 
which  I  hope  will  never  be  forgotten;  and  no 
conquests,  no  victories,  no  kingdoms,  no  crowns^ 

•  Not  Umg  since  Madame  Moreau  arrived  at  Bourdeaux, 
from  Aioerica«  and  wrote  for  permission  to  come  to  Paris,  The 
answer  was^  that  if  she  did  not  return  to  America  with  the  first 
opportunity,  she  should,  be  brought  to  Paris,  and  confined  in 
the  Madelonettes  (a  prison  Jifce  our  BrideweJI). 

f  It  is  usual  in  France  for  the  richest  of  the  priaonen  to 
pay  the  expenses  both  of  (he  prosecutioti  and  their  own.  It 
Ts  the  same  in  cfties  of  felony.  If  tw^ve  rogues  are  tried  for 
any  crime,  and  government  thii^  proper  to  lay  hold  of  any 
man  that  is  innocent,  but  rtch^  and  if  all  the  others  are  con« 
victed,  and  the  rich  man  acquitted,  still  the  tatter  mast  pay 
all  the  expenses  of  the  pnosecution !  -^  '  ' 
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uo  new  marriages,  will,  I  hope,  ever  e£^e  from 
the  memory  of  an  Eoglislmifui,  the  most  unheard^ 
rf  cruelties  gnd  tortures  inflicted  upon  a  Captain 
of  the  British  Navy;  I  mean  Captain  Wright 
whose  crime  consisted  in  obeying  the  ordms  of 
his  government,  which  were  to  land  a  few  persons 
on  the  coast,  with  whose  idfairs  he  was  not  at  all 
acquainted. 

What  would  all  Europe  have  said,  if  the  Eng- 
lish  government  had  murdered  the  admiral  of  the 
Heche  man  of  war,  captured  off  Ireland,  that  had 
Tbeohald  Wolfe  Tone  on  board  ?  The  cases  were 
nearly  similar^  and  more  in  favour  of  Captain 
Wright,  as  Mr.  Tone  was  on  board  with  troops, 
and  wearing  the  French  uniform,  whereas  there 
were  no  troops  on  board  Capt.  Wright's  ship. 

It  is  jpenerally  known,  that  he  was  brought  up 
to  court  at  Moreau's  trial,  and  that  he  declined 
answering  any  questions,  fionaparte  thought  that 
Captain  Wright  knew  persons  in  Paris  who  were 
in  correspondence  with  our  govermnent;  ti^re- 
fore,  after  the  above  trial,  the  most  unprecedented 
tortures  were  applied,  such  as  screwing  his  thumbs, 
and  rubbing  the  soles  of  his  feet  with  lard,  and 
then  putting  them  upon  hot  copper  plates  I  They 
afterwards  cut  off  an  ann,^and  then  a  leg ;  and 
then  told  him,  that  he  was  now  unfit  to  return  to 
hb  country,  but  that  he  should  be  taken  careof 
by  the  Fvench  government,  if  he  would  confess 
all  he  knew:  to  which  he  peplitd,    '<  That  he 
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"  should  be  rebellious  to  his  God,  and  to  hfe^ 
«  King,  were  he  to  hold  any  communicatioii  with 
«  persons  who  were  capable  of  acting  in  the  oian- 
.  *<  ner  they  did.*'  Soon  after  he  was  strangled,  and 
conveyed  from  the  Temple  in  the  dead  of  night. 

It  was  said  in  the  French  papers,  that  he  cut 
his  throat,  after  having  read  in  the  Monitear,  the 
account  of  the  capture  of  Mack  and  his  army 
at  Ulto.  It  is  not  very  probable,  however,  that 
a  man  who  should  be  induced  to  cut  bis  throat  in 
consequence  of  hearing  afflicting  news,  would 
wait  nine  days  before  be  put  his  purpose  into 
effect  i  and  it  is  admitted,  even  by  the  French  • 
papers,  that  nine  days  had*  elapsed  after  he  had 
read  the  account  in  the  Moniteur,  before  he  was 
alleged  to  have  committed  this  desperate  act. 

Murderers  and  assassins  frequently  betray  them*- 
(Selves  by  the  very  means  they  employ  to  cover 
their  crimes.  Napoleon,  the  greatest  murderer 
and  assassin  of  whom  there  is  any  record  in  his- 
tory, has  not  been  more  successful  than  inferior 
<mlprits,  though  his  means  are  infinitely  greater, 
and  though  he  is  shielded  by  the  certainty  of  im* 
punity. 

A  circumstance  occurred  previous  to  the  mm'- 
der  of  Captain  WrighT:,  similar  to  that  already  re- 
lated, about  the  summoning  of  the  judges  in  the 
.case  of  Pichegru. 

I  was  one  day  walking  in  the  Palais  Royal,  with 
an  English  Gentleman;  I  was  met  by  a  particular 
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friend  of  mine,  a  Mr.  Caspord  Meyer>  ex  Dutch '. 
Ambassador  at  Paris.    This  Gentleman  told  me  . 
tbat  a  Commissary  of  Police  of  that  quarter^  wbei^ . 
tbe  prison  of  the  Temple  is  sitaated*»  told  him  ; 
tbat  he  had  that  morning  been  informed  by  the., 
keeper  of  that  prison^  that  Captam  Wright  had 
banged  himself.     I  observed,  that  I  could  easily  * 
ascertain  that  fact,  as  I  was  acquainted  with  a 
woman  who  kept  a  circulating  library  in  the  Pa* 
lais  Royal,  of  the  name  of  Brigitte  Matthe,  who 
sent  newspapers  every  day  to  a  Scotchman,  of  the 
name  of  Smith,  who  was  confined  in  tlie  Temple. 
Twent  there  with  the  two  above  named  gentlemen^ 
requesting  her  to  make  the  inquiries :  three  days, 
after,  she  told  me  that  it  was  not  true,  and  Mr^ 
Smith  had  seen  Captain  Wright  standing  at  his 
window,  which  was  a  week  before  the  article  ap- 
peared    in    the     newspapers,    announcing    bis 

dbathf. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  R^al  a  few 

•  Where  Captain  Wrigl>t  was  confined, 

f  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  application  was  abopt  this  time 
made  on  the  part  of  our  ministers,  through  the  Spanish  Go- 
ternment,  for  the  liberation  of  Captaia  Wright,  and  that  this* 
applicatioii  was  received  on  tbe  part  of  Bonaparte,  with  seettn* 
'mg  acqaieacence,  and  be  wished  it  to  be  believed,  that  he  ws» 
di^oied  to  comply :  but  iu  t^utb,  it  was  then  out  of  his  power,, 
because  the  Captain  was  then  in  the  mutilated  state  described 
in  the  text,  and  therefore  it  became  necessary  to  dispatch  him, 
and  propagate  the  story  that  he  had  become  his  own  exec»- 
tipner« 
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days  9fter»  anA  suggested  to  him  that  it  was  th^ 
duty  of  the  French  Goyernment  to  have  a  pr<M^ 
verbal  drawn  op  by  the  proper  officers;  and  fc^raier 
observed,  that  there  was  an  English  gentleman  in 
Paris,  who  was  a  magistrate,  who  should  be  re- 
quested to  attend:  to  which  Mr.  Rial  relied, 
^  Mon  ami,  il  ne  frat  pas  souffler  uu  mot  suv  cette 
«*  a&ire ;''  '*  my  friend,  not  a  word  must  be  whis- 
^^  pered  on  tiiat  business :"  I  took  the  hint  and  was. 
silent. 

Those  Frenchmen  who  call  themselves  the  friend^ 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  may  overlook  and  forget 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien,  but  I  hope  that 
no  Eagliriiman  ever  will  that  of  Captain  Wr%fat. 


To  such  a  *'  terrific  being/'  the  French  people 
sWore  alliance,  and  upon  such  a  head  was  the 
cmrn  of  the  Bourbons  placed  1  In  order  to  com- 
plete the  farce,  and  give  the  appearance  of  legiti-* 
macy  to  his  usurpation,  the  tyrant  thought  a  sanc- 
tion might  be  given  to  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
if  he  were  crowned  by  the  Pope ;  this  was  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty,  from  the  resistance 
made  by  the  Holy  Father:  the  latter,  however, 
was  at  last  compelled  ta  yield  to  superior  ibrce  j 
and  he  set  out  from  Rome  on  his  journey  to  PariSf 
It  must  be.  supposed  that  the  Pope  was  not  much 
gratified,  at  seeing  such  a  heterogeneous  asseipbly 


as  he  did  at  tfa«  Court  of  St.  Cloud.  His  entry 
into  France  was  singular :  at  TuHn  he  was  watted 
upon  by  Abdallah  Menou^  who  had  abjured  the 
Christian  Rehgion,  and  become  Mnssfdman.  Ab* 
dallah,  however^  spoke  like  a  Christian  Saint. 

At  Bonaparte's  Court,  what  must  the  Pope-s 
feehngs  ha\*e  been^  on  being  presented  to  such  a 
motley  group,  as  was  assembled  on  that  occasion'! 
First  came  a  perjured  Bishop,  who  was  mairried,  I 
mean  Prince  Talleyrand  f  next  came  Fouche,  wha 
had  also  been  a  Priest,  but  married :  then  M,  le 
Conseiller  d'Etat  Hauterive,  formerly  a  Priest, 
and  who  was  also  a  married  man ;  then  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  Mr*  Franfois  de  Neufehateau, 
who  had  publicly  written  and  spoken  in  favt>ur  of 
atheism,  but  who  nevertheless  made  a  very  Chris^ 
tianMke  speech;  then  the  whole  tribe  of  perjurers 
and  murderers,  who  had  sworn  to  be  true  te  Uieir 
King,  then  to  a  Republic,  who  were  now  to  swear 
allegiance  to  an  Emperor,  men  who  had  murdered 
their  legitimate  Monai^,  to  place  a  foreign  vaga- 
bond upon  the  throne.  Then  were  introduced  the 
virtuous  ladies  of  the  court,  such  as  Bonaparte's 
Sisters  and  Wife,  Ma^me  Talleyrand  and  others. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Pope  had  not  a  nomen- 
clature  with  him. 

His  Holiness  was  then  desired  to  re-marry  all 
those  of  the  Grandees  who  had  only  been  married 
by  the  Civil  Law.  However,  when  it  came  to 
Talleyrand's  turn,  hepoatively  refused  :  much  ne- 
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gotiation  took  place  on  this  subject  between  the 
ex-Bishop  and  the  Pope,  bat  Jiis  Holiness  was  de^ 
termined  not  to  yield.  Mr.  SalmatoriSy  one  of 
Bonaparte's  chamberlains,  who  was  charged  with 
this  n^otiation,  related  this  affair  in  a  pnblic  com- 
pany where  I  was  present. 

But  the  most  risible  presentation  was  the  na^ 
tional  institute,  whose  president  for  that  quarter 
of  the  year  was  the  famous  La  Lande  the  astro^ 
Qomer.  It  js  well  knowii,  that  during  the  Revo,, 
lution,  he  wrote  in  the  public  newspapers  ia 
favour  of  atheism  j  still  he  made  a  speech  to  the 
Pope  descanting  on  the  advantf^g^s  and  bl^ipg^ 
of  Christianity  *,  . 

^  A  curious  literary  warfare  took  place  on  this  occasion, 
between  La  Lande  and  Francois  de  Neufchateau.  A  fev  days 
After  the  Pope  had  been  addressed  by  the  latter.  La  Unde 
pablished  a  supplement  to  the  "  Dictionnaire  des  Athks,"  ihe 
Mthorof  wMch  wa.  Sy  Wain  Marechal,  deceased ;  in  this  work. 
♦he  d^erent  speeches  or  writing,  of  persons  in  .11  countries 
which  tended  to  Atheism,  are  selected,  and  the  authors  of  them 
alphabetically  arranged.  Mr.  Frangois's  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  dictionary,  but  La  Lande  put  it  in  the  supplement,  by 
which  .t  appeared,  that  hi.  former  writings  formed  a  striking 
contrast  w.th  his  late  speech  to  the  Pope.  La  Lande  did  this 
because  a  newspaper  Very  much  commended  Mr.  Fwincbl,'. 
speech,  and  condemned  that  of  U  Unde,  a,  „pi  being  religi, 
flus  enough.  Mr.  Francois  wrote  a  d,arp  letter  in  the  news- 
paper ,0  La  Lande.  who  answered  him  .n  terms  equally  stronr- 
.t  last  Bonaparte  took  it  up.  and  circulars  were  sent'to  all  the 
newspapers  and  printer,  in  Pari%  not  to  insert  an,t/,ing  t^. 
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The  coronation  itself  was  one  of  the  most  extra«» 
ordioaiy  farcoi,  which  ever  was  witnessed,  on 
account  of  those  who  acted  principal  characters 
io  it. 

At  the  dinner,  Bonaparte  dined  with  his  £lm« 
press,  the  Prince,  Arch-Chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  the  Pope.  None'  of  his  family  dined 
at  the  table^  because  they  were  not  crowned  heads! 
all  the  officers  of  the  household  were  obliged  to 
serve  these  four  anointed  persons,  and  it  was  laugh- 
able enough  to  see  the  lame  ex-Bisiiop  of  Autun, 
twaddHhg  about  with  a  napkin  under  his  arm,  and 
taking  the  plates  and  dishes  away,  which  he  did  in 
his  quality  of  Grand  Chamberlain  1 

Mr.  de  Segur,  his  Grand  Master  of  the  Cere-r 
monies,  and  Mr.  Caulaincourt,  his  Master  of  the 
Horse*,  were  both  persons  employed  about  the 
Court  of  Louis- XVI.;  now  they  were  obliged  to 
wait  upon  aa  adventurer  of  the  lowest  order,  of  no 
family,  without  education,  without  morals,  and 
without  humanity,  who  had  assassinated  the  son  of 
one,  and  made  an  assassin  of  the  son  of  the  other: 
such  men  may  say  with  Seneca> 

*'  Periere  mores,  jus,  dtcus,  pietas,  fides, 
"•  Mt  qui  redire  ncscii,  cum  ptrit,  pudor.** 

But  what  proves  the  apathy  and  want  of  honour 
in  Revolutionary  Frenchmen,  is,  that  there  was 
pext  to  no  difference  of  opinion  manifested  by  any 

f  Father  of  the  kidnapper. 
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individual,  about  his  taking  the  Imperial  Pnrple. 
It  is  trae^  Camot  in  the  Tribnnat  sptke  against  it, 
and  Lareveilliere  Lepeaux  resigned  his  place  in  the 
National  Institute  as  one  of  its  members,  because 
he  woukl  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  was 
required.  Dnois,  the  poet,  acted  with  the  same 
spirit,  and  returned  the  Croix  d*Honnetir  which 
had  been  sent  to  him,  when  that  order  was  first 
instituted. 

The  only  dispute  which  took  place  about  thi> 
Phantasmagoria^  was  between  twounite<l  Irishmen^ 
in  the  Irish  Legion,  Corbett  and  Sweeny:  the 
latter  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  u 
crowned  head,  saying  that  he  was  proscribed  in 
his  own  country  for  being  a  Republican,  and  as  he 
was  not  true  to  his  awn  King,  he  would  not  be  so 
to  a  stranger;  this  produced  a  quarrel,  and  after- 
wanb  a  dud,  in  which  Bonaparte's  Chamfion  Mr. 
Corbett  was  killed :  Mr.  Sweeny  was  put  into  close 
coi^nement,  and  banished:  be  made  his  escape 
from  Napoleon's  free  land,  and  went  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  press>  so  much  dreaded  by  all  grants,  is 
peculiarly  so  by  Bonaparte,  not  merely  that  he 
is  afraid  that  it  should  become  the  vehicle  of  ex- 
posing  his  atrocities*,  but  he  does  not  like  to  be 
reminded  of  his  former  situation  in  life*  Marat, 
the  gentle  Marat,  when  compared  to  Bonaparte,  said 

*  These,  however,  notwithstanding  all  his  precantiona^  art 
pretty  well  known  all  oyer  France. 
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ia  the  cmv^aiAtm,  that  in  order  to  extirpate  notions 
of  royally,  it  wcMild  be  necessaiy  to  pat  every 
man  to  death  who  was  above  eighteen  years  of  age. 
I  know  that  .Bonaparte  would  do  the  Same,  and 
destroy  all  those  who  can  recollect  any  thing  about 
\im,  previous  to  his  first  taking  the  command  of 
tile  anny  of  Italy.  He  is  not  so  much  irritated  at 
Sr  Robert  Wilson's  just  charge  against  him  of  his 
norders  in  Egjrpt,  as  when  he  is  reminded  of  his 
fonner  8ituati<m  in  life  *. 

He  knows  perfectly  well  that  if  there  were  any 
ttiing  like  liberty  of  the  press  in  France,  he  would 
Bot  long  keep  his  seat  He  would  be  driven  away 
\Calembmi$^s,  Jeux  (T Esprit^  and  Epigrams;  these 
neaos  are  more  powerful  in  France  than  the 
logic  of  Cicero.    The  French  say  Cest  le  ridkulc 

^'ery  soon  after  his  making  himself  first  consul^ 
k  sent  for  M.  de  la  Fayette,  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  him  a  situation  in  the  new  government :  on 
which  La  Fayette  observed,  that  if  he  would  allow 
4e  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  law  of  Habeas 
^^^"pts  ia  France,  he  would  be  extremely  happy 
^  wire  under  him:  to  this  Bonaparte. replied, 
"  Mr,  de  la  Filyette,  were  I  to  permit  the  liberty 

*  llicatstocles  declined  the  offer  of  Simon  id  es^  to  teach' 
VB  tile  art  of  reininiaceoce,  observing  that  be  would  prefer 
^wmof  oblivion^  as  he  found  it  more  difficult  to  forget  tbo 
^>QgB  ^ich  displeased  him,  than  to  remember  all  the  scenes  of 
^  Hfe  which  a^rd^d  him  satisfaction. 
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of  the  press  in  France,  neither  jdu  nor  I  would  be 
here  in  three  months  hence  !"  I  believe  the  Cor* 
sican  was  in  the  right. 

Till  the  period  of  the  coronation^  the  newspapers, 
excepting  the  Moniteur,  were  all  in  the  bands  of 
private  individuals^  and  were  as  much  enslaved 
as  they  possibly  could  be;  but  still  government 
had  no  direct  concern  in  them.  .  It. is  only  after 
publication  that  they  are  sent  to  the  police,  con- 
sequently a  mischievous  article  might  have  crept 
ios  and  have  done  all  the  mischief,  M'hich  it  might 
have  been  wished  to  prevent.  It  is  true,  the  editor 
and  proprietor  were  exposed  to  a  journey  to  Ca- 
yenne, or  a  lodging  in  the  Temple,  and  these 
fears  rendered  them  cautious. 

{t  is  incredible  how  sore  the  government  feel  at 
the  most  trivial  article  in  a  newspaper,  which 
might  be  supposed  beneath  their  notice.  I  will 
give  one  instance:  an  article  appeared  in  an 
English  newspaper  about  five  years  ago,  statiog^ 
t4)at  '^  an  English  detachment  was  at  Daver,  and 
"  it  was  reported  there,  that  the  French  had  landed 
'^  near  that  place,  upon  which  the  troops  cried  out 
*'  huzza!"  This  article  appeared  in  the  Publicistc, 
properly  translated.  The  next  day  an  article  ap- 
pieared  in  the  Gazette  de  France,  accusing  the  editor 
of  the  Publiciste  of  being  disaffected,  '^  and  that 
^  when  the  English  troops  cried  out  Huzza^  they 
**  did  not  mean,  as  the  Publiciste  had  translated  it, 
*'  vivat,  and  by  which  it  would  imply  that  they  were 
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*'  pleased,  but  on  the  contrary.  Huzza  signified 
'' in  that  language,  ''Alas!''  The  next  day  the 
Pabliciste  exposed  the  ignorance  of  the  Gazette  de 
France,  by  giving  the  word  huzza  and  its  mean* 
ing  in  French  from  Boyer's  Dictionary.  The  day 
after  Bonaparte^  interfered,  and  wrote  in  the 
Moniteur,  that  the  editor  of  the  Publiciste  Was  an 
ignorant  fool,  and  that  he  ought  to  know  that  the 
same  word  may  have  two  meanings.  But,  cott- 
tinued  Bonaparte,  the  malveiUance  of  that  joar- 
nalist  is  known,  as  also  his  attachment  to.  the 
corrupting  gold  of  England,  &c.  Now  this  very 
article  the  Publiciste  was  obliged  to  copy  in  bis 
own  paper  the  next  day.  It  happens  repeatedly 
that  government  sends  an  article  to  one  of  the 
minor  papers  for  insertion  j  the  n^xt  day  the 
Moniteur  abuses  him  for  it,  after  which  he  is 
obliged  to  copy  the  article  written  against  himself. 
This  is  what  the  French  call  mrfstification^  and 
thfe  object  is  this :  whenever  they  meditate  some 
mischief  against  a  foreign  power,  but  wish  to  have 
it  believed  by  that  power  that  Bonaparte's  intention 
istolive  on  terms  of  harmony  with  her;  an  article 
is  fabricated  in  the  harshest  terms,  impiiting.hostile 
views  to  her,  such  as  .**  that  she  gives  false  states 
nients  of  her  conduct,  but  that  in  truth  she  is 
arming  or  giving  encouragement  to  the  English, 

*  Wheu  I  j»ajr  Bonaparte  interferes,  I  wish  it  may  be  well  no* 
^('mnod,  that  aQ  notes  in  the  Moniteur  are  of  hia  composttioD ; 
^^  are  all  fmt  corrected  as  to  tfpelliug  and  style  by  Martt,  as  I 
°)ve  already  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages. 
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Scc.^  This  article  is  sent  to  some  of  the  minor 
newspapers,  in  which  it  is  inseited,  as  copied 
from  a  foragn  continental  joarnal. 

The  next  day  the  Moniteur  attacks  the  article 
rihided  to;  accuses  the  editor  of  being  ia  the  pay 
of.  the  English  government^  and  this  tirade  the 
editor  is  obliged  to  copy,  although  it  is  an  attack 
upon  his  character.  By  this  manoeuvre,  Bonaparte 
means  that  the  state  whom  be  wishes  to  luH  into 
security,  may  have  an  opinion  of  the  pacific  inten- 
tion of  the  French  government. 

For  the  most  trifling  article  a  journalist  is  sent 
to  prison.  Not  long  since  a  speech  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  relating  to  some  new  law  in  Irdand  about 
her  militia,  appeared  in  the  Paris  Argus.  This 
speech,  which  was  a  virulent  attack  upon  the 
military  system,  was  not  well  suited  for  the  me- 
ridian of  Paris ;  orders  were  therefore  sent  to  all 
the  newspapers,  not  to  translate  and  insert  the 
article  from  the  Argus.  The  Courier  de  FEurope 
received  the  order  too  late,  the  paper  w^  already 
printed  and  published :  in  consequence  of  which^ 
the  editor,  Mr.  Salgues,  was  sent  to  Bic£tre  (the 
receptacle  for  felons)  for  three  months. 

Mr.  Snard,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Publiciste,  not  long  since  made  an  extract  from 
a  book  which  had  been  written  in  1798,  giving  an 
Itccount  of  the  horrors  committed  by  the  French 
in  Switzerland.  Now,  strange  to  relate,  this  old 
Suard,  the  perpetual  member  of  the  National  In- 
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stitute^  and  mepaber  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  was 
sent  for  six  months  to  Charenton  (the  receptacle 
for  lunaticks)  and  hb  paper  taken  from  him;  but' 
he  is  allowed  a  pension  of  6000  livres  a  year,  about 
240/.  sterling  per  annum.  In  fact,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  to  conduct  a  newspaper 
in  France;  for  any  public  functionary  who  felt 
hurt  at  any  article  inserted  in  it,  immediately  com- 
plained to  the  Police,  and  if  the  Prefecture  of 
Police  disapproved,  the  other  Police  would  on  the 
contrary  approve  of  the  article,  and  vice  versa. 

The  great  and  good  Napoleon,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  all  these  schisms,  thought  proper  to 
seuse  into  his^  own  hands,  all  the  newspapers  in 
Paris,  and  to  dispose  of  them  as  he  thought  proper. 
The  particulars  of  this  new  species  of  robbery  may 
not  be  uniftiteresting  to  an  English  Public. 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  which  was  ordered  t# 
change  its  title  into  that  of  Journal  de  I' Empire^ 
had  the  greatest  circulatiout  it  was  not  less  than 
JOjOOO;  formerly  this  paper  was  very  anti-govem4 
mental,  and  has  invariably  written  against  theRe« 
volution,  which  accounts  for  its  great  circulation* 
It  belonged  to  four  Proprietors,  but  the  great  Bo* 
oaparte  took /i^rf^  shares  to  himself  and  the^iir//i 
was  left  to  be  divided  among  the  four  original 
Proprietocs ! ! 

Tlie  PuNidsie  was  Mr,  Suard's  own  property^ 
which  was  entirdy  taken  from  him,  and  bis  plon-i- 
<lerers  allow  him  the  pension  already  mention^>. 
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and  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  condnct  of 
the  paper,  were  ordered  never  to  insert  any  article 
of  his. — This  paper  circulates  6000. 

The  Journal  de  Paris,  which  belongs  to  Rpe» 
derer  and  Maret,  remain  in  their  hands,  but  they 
have  been  obliged,  like  all  the  other  papers,  to  take 
an  Editor  in  Chief,  who  are  all  appointed  by  go- 
vernment, but  paid  6y  the  Proprietors  36,000  livres 
per  annum  (  equal  to  1500/. ) ;  the  sale  of  that  paper 
is  8000. 

The  Gazette  de  France  belonged  exclusively  to 
a  Mn  Bellmare,  which  was  taken  from  him,  but 
as  an  indemnity,  he  was  appointed  Commissary 
General  of  Police  at  Antwerp.  That  paper  circu- 
lates 10,000. 

The  Ciioyen  Frangais  was  obliged  to  change  its 
tiame  to  the  Courier  Franfois:  no  alteration  was 
made  there,  because  it  is  entirely  in  the  pay  of 
government.     Its  circulation  is  only  about  SOOO. 

The  Clef  du  Cabiriet,  the  Courier  des  Spectacles^ 
and  the  Journal  des  Defenseurs  de  la  Patrie,  be- 
longed to  eight  individuals,  and  the  circulation  of' 
these  papers  amounted  to  14,000:  they  were  con* 
solidated  under  the  title  of  "  Courier  de  I' Europe,*^ 
and  only  one  fourth  of  it  is  given  to  the  eiglU  Pro- 
prietors. 

The  Monileur,  which  belongs  to  Government,  of 
course  remains  as  it  was.  The  sale  is  *no  more 
than  3000,  but  it  circulates  more  than  25,000  gra« 
tis,  which  are  sent  to  all  the  public  funGiionaries» 
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partlj,  that  the  Moniteur  is  double  the  price  of  ^he 
others,  but  principally,  that  it  is  always  unia- 
teresting,  unless  when  filled  with  Napoleon's  lucii- 
brations. 

The  Argds,  English  newspaper,  sells  600;  but 
as  it  is  a  government  concern,  a  great  many  are 
distributed  gratis.  Its  present  editor  is  a  Captaid 
B n,  a  pretended  great  friend  to  liberty*. 

The  Dicade  Philosophique,  which  appeared  every 
ten  days,  was  principally  devoted  to  literature. 
The  proprietors  were  the  celebrated  Guingu^ne 
and  Amory  Duval,  men  of  extraordinary  merit* 
They  were  obliged  to  join  their  paper  to  the  Mer- 
cure  de  France.     They  are  allowed   a  salary  as 

• 

*  Since  my  last  edition  of  this  work,  the  Argus  has  been  sap- 
pressed^  I'e^sons  are  surprized  "kt  its  suppression ;  I  am  sur- 
prized that  it  continued  so  long.'  The  expense  of  that  paper  was 
upwards  of  50001.  sterling  per  annnm,  and  it  did  not  produce 
Ikiore  than  1800  louis.  Bonaparte  does  not  like  to  be  at  an  an* 
necessary  expense ;  besides^  there  are  papers  in  this  country  who 
Write  articles  much  stronger  in  his  favour  than  the  Jirgia  did. 
Few  persons  in  Fiai^r  relish  any  thing  that  w  written  in  favour  of 
Bonaparte.  I  would  advise  those  persons  in  this  country  who 
are  so  dissatisfied  wick  every  measure  of  dnr  i|dministration>  to 
take  tip  their  residence  in  Fnmce ;  they  will  be  ashamed  tode^ 
clare  in  any  decent  company  that  they  have  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  French  Revolution ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  the  conduct  of 
Bonaparte. 

I  think  proper  also  to  inform  the  reader  that  Abthur  O'Con- 
ifoa  never  bad  any  concern  dirtei  or  indirtct  with  the  Jir§ut» 
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editors ;  but  the  editor  in  chiefs  Mr.  Legonre^  vat, 
like  all  the  others^  appointed  by  gavernmeat. 

I  hope  none  of  our  English  journalists,  after 
reading  this  article,  will  complain  of  the  degraded 
state  of  the  English  press.  If  they  do^  it  is  a 
great  pity  they  do  not  transplant  themseWes  into 
Napoleon's  den ! 

Bonaparte  haying  thus  assured  himself  of  the 
papers  of  his  own  metropolis^  contrived  other 
means  to  propagate  his  wicked  falsehoods. 

In  Spain^  where  the  French  language  is  not 
understood^  it  was  necessary,  before  he  began  his 
career  of  blood  and  robbery  in  that  Unfortunate 
country,  to  get  the  public  opinion  in  his  favour, 
and  to  let  the  miserable  Spaniards  know  the  hap- 
piness of  "  les  enfans  de  la  grandefamiUe. "  He  had 
a  newspaper  established  in  Paris,  called  VAbga 
(  The  Bee ),  written  in  Spanish.  Its  introduction  into 
Spain  was  at  first  prohibited  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
'  ment,  biit  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  yield. 

At  Hamburgh  there  is  a  paper  printed  in  Ger- 
man, called  the  Hamburgh  Correspotidenten,  the 
circulation  of  which  is  nearly  50,000. 

Before  the  war  in  Germany,  in  1805,  Bonaparte 
found  it  impossible  to  gain  over  its  editor;  nor 
could  it  be  done  by  force  at  that  time,  as  Ham- 
burgh was  yet  an  independent  city.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion, however,  he  stretched  a  point,  which  was 
during  the  discussions  with  England  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war,  when  he  com- 
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pelled  the  senate  to  inaert  a  libel  against  the  English 
government.  From  that  period  be  attempted  no* 
thing  more  till  he  became  master  of  Hamburgh. 

Besides  the  resistance  he  met  with  from  the^ 
firmness  of  the  editor,  he  had  also  to  gain  the 
censor  appointed  by  the  senate  to  examine  the 
different  articles  previous  to  their  insertion. 

Thus  foiled,  he  had  [recourse  to  the  following, 
stratagem : 

He  established  a  printing  press  at  utix^OrChor 
fdk,  under  the  direction  of  a  German  of  the  name 
of  Haussner,  and  there  printed,  or  rather  counter- 
feited>  the  Hamburgh  Correspondenten ;  and  by 
means  of  his  having  bribed  all  the  post  offices  in 
Germany,  (or  at  least  having  a  clerk  io  his  pay  in 
the  post  office  in  every  town  of  any  consequence, ) 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  Ids  Correspooden'- 
ten  substituted  for  the  genuine  one  printed  at  Ham-* 
burgh,  as  the  Hamburgh  arms  were  to  it,  and  it 
had  exactly  the  same  appearance  as  the  others. 

A  French  newspaper,  published  in  Altona,  by 
a  French  emigrant,  Le  Baron  de  Angeley,  was 
completely  gained  over,  as  was  the  German 
monthly  publication  of  Mr.  Archenholtz. 

In  London,  I  am  sorry  io  say,  that  he  also 
succeeded  in  bribing  the  editors  of  two  weekly 
papers  io  write  in  his  favour*  One  has  received 
the  stipend  for  his  infamy  these  nine  years ;  the 
other  was  only  enlisted  in  his  service  about  six 
jears  ago.    When  Bonaparte  heard  that  that  paper 
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was  the  organ  of  (be  Bourbon  family^  hi  thought 
that  he  coUld  pay  better  than  those  unfortunate 
princes :  it  fteemd  he  guessed  right. 

During  the  last  peace^  be  sent  here  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Fiev^e,  ''  pour  adaudr  lea  Journaux 
Anglais  ;'*  but^  howeyer^  that  agent  des  adottcisse" 
ments  did  not  succeed  with  any  paper  of  note. 

It  cannot  be  conceived  how  this  malignant 
being  hates  literary  men  and  literature.  No  play 
is  acted  now  where  there  are  not  whole  passages 
dmittedj  especially  when  the  audience  makes  any 
allusion  to  his  atrocities.  This  was  the  case  yery 
lately,  with  respect  to  Racine's  tragedy  of  Sri- 
tmMcus,  in  which  are  the  following  lines  :«— 

''  Je  ne  cooDois  Ntron  et  la  coor  que  d'un  jour, 

'«  Maif^i  je  Tose  dire,  bflas !  dans  cette  eour 

"  Combien  tout  cequ'on  dit  est  loin  dece  qu*on  pease, 

"  Que  la  boucfie  et  le  coeur  out  peu  d'intelligence, 

"  Avec  combien  de  joie  on  y  trahit,  sa  foi,**  &c. 

« 

These  verses^  in  consequence  of  their  hating 
been  repeated  three  times  at  one  representation, 
by  the  desire  of  the  audience,  were  ordered  to  be 
in  future  omitted. 

The  following  lines  in  the  same  piece,  on  ano- 
fher  representation,  caused  much  confusion.  Gens 
d^rmes  and  police  officers  went  into  the  pit,  ar- 
rested about  fifty  persons,  and  used  tfeeir  sabres 
against  men,  women,  and  children. 

U  is  Agrippiua  speaking  to  Nero, 
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**  TeB  jnemords  te  spivroot  comme  autaiit  de  furies^ 

"  Ta  croiras  Jes  calmer  par  d'autres  barbaries; 

"  Ta  fureur^  s'irritaat  8oi-m6inedan  sod  cours 

**  D'an  sang  toajours  nouveau  marquera  tous  tes  jours ; 

''  Mais  j^espere  qu'enfin  le  ciel,  ]as  de  tes  crimes, 

"  4joatera  la  peite  a  tant  d'autres  victimes; 

"  Qa'apr^  6tre  coavert  de  ]eur  sang  et  du  mien, 

''  To  te  yerras  forc6  de  ripandre  le  tieu, 

"  £t  too  nom  paroitra,  dans  la  race  future^ 

'^  Aox  plus  cmeb  tyrans  une  crueHe  injure,*'  &c. 

Kapoleon^  vho  was  present,  very  soon  after  left 
liis  box,  mid  the  piece  was  withdrawn  bj  order, 
and  wail  not  to  be  flayed  again.  He  found  his  like- 
ness too  strongly  painted. 

I  was  in  a  box,  with  one  of  his  counsellors  of 
itvte,  who  is  as  partial  to  him  as  I  am,  and  to 
whom  I  repeated  the  words  of  Horace: 

"  MataU)  nomine,  de  te 
"  Fabula  narratur.** 

He  is  not  more  favourable  to  the  publication  of 
dassUud  authors.  Whenever  a  new  edition  of  any 
of  them  is  printed,  exceptionable  passages  are  left 
out  Some  time  ago,  a  new  translation  was  ad- 
vertised of  Sallust,  ''with  the  omission  of  except 
tmdble  passages/' 

Not  long  since,  Mr.  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  the 
^^aat  tcanslator  of  Tacitos,  presented  Bonaparte 
with  a  copy  of  his  translation ;  to  whom  the  tyrant 
^i,  ''  There  are  already  many  translations  of 
^'  Tacitui.  I  think  he  was  ^foctieux.  You  would 
"  bave  done  better  to  have  made  critical  notes  on 
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^'  his  works  and  on  those  of  Suetonius^  who  took 
''  delight  in  speaking  ill  of  crowned  heads.  I  do 
**  not  think,  that  Nero  was  so  bad  a  man  as  he  is 
^'  represented*." 

Chenier^  the  poet^  very  shortly  after  published 
a  poem>  entitled,  Epiire  a  Voltaire^  in  which  he  no^ 
tices  this  tirade  of  Bonaparte  against  Tacitus  f. 

But  it  will  be  said^  that  he  allows  pensions  to 
men  of  letters.  That  is  true;  he  does  it  first  out  of 
policy^  as  there  are  a  great  many  of  that  description, 
who  cannot  thrive  in  a  country  where  nothing  is  en-f 
couraged  but  militar>  despotism;  and  besides^ 
before  he  pensions  them^  they  must  write  for  him. 

Secondly,  in  giving  pensions  to  men  of  leitersn^ 

he  imitates  the  old  court  of  France ;  and  he  knows; 

ft 

that  if  the  literary  men  do  not  meet  with  encou- 
ragement from  himji  they  will  not  meet  with  any 
from  the  new-fangled  nobility,  ^ome  of  whom  can 
neither  write  nor  read;^,  whilst  the  others  have 
difficulty  enough  to  support  their  poor  relations  ; 
as  it  would  not  be  quite  decent  for  a  dul^e  to  allovf 

^  Bonaparte  is  certainly  very  partial  to  U'l^  prototype  Nero^ 
as  he  has  a  very  beautiful  bust  of  that  monster  in  liis  be^. 
chamber  at  Malmaison. 

f  See  Chenirr,  in  the  Appendix. 

J  The  late  Marechal  Laiines,  originally  a  scowerer**  boy, 
from  Bareges,  not  long  sjoce  touk  lessons  on  mythology,  which 
Is  particnlarly  nece^ary  in  France  for  thq^e  who  visit  the 
theatres.  The  general  and  his  lady  were  invited  to  a  public 
breakfast,  but  he  came  by  himself:  he  was  asked^  where  Ma- 
dame la  Mar^chale  was  ?  to  which  hereplfed,  that  she  was  still 
'd  the  arms  of  Keptune ! ! ! 
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bb  sister  to  cofitinue  to  work  in  the  fieldg,  or  to 
•taiid  at  a  washing  tub !  ! 

His  seyerity  to  authors  and  performers  is  no- 
torious. A  joung  man,  of  the  name  of  Dupaty*, 
who  wrote  a  piece  called  L'AnttChambre,  which 
is  something  like  our  High  Life  below  Stairs,  was 
arrested,  chained  like  a  felon,  and  conducted  to  a 
sea  port  to  be  shipped  off  to  Madagascar  or 
Cayenne.  He  was,  however,  saved  by  his  friend, 
Madame  Henry,  a  celebrated  performer,  of"  Paris. 

Another  author,  of  the  name  of  Duval,  was 
also  banished,  for  writing  a  piece  called  "  Edward 
''  inScotland,"  which  was  the  history  of  the  Pretend* 
•r.  Bonaparte  apprehended  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  piece  which  might  excite  pity  in  the 
French  people  for  the  fate  of  the  Bourbon  family. 

In  short,  I  could  give  a  hundred  instances  of 
this  species  of  despotism ;  which  is  the  more  op- 
pressive, as  an  author  is  obliged  to  have  the  per^ 
mission  of  both  police  offices,  before  he  can  get  his 
piece  represented ;  and  even  when  he  has  such  per- 
mission, he  runs  the  risk  of  being  ruined  for  life  ! 

The  same  thing  happens  to  many  other  authors. 
The  famous  Pigault  Le  Brun  wrote  a  v^ry  irreli* 
gious  work,  called  Le  Citateur.  Fouche  allowed 
it  to  be  printed,  and  the  prefSt  opposed  it.  On 
(he  same  day  the  pr^fSt  went  to  St.  Cloud,  where 
he  found  his  master  in  an  ill  humour.  He  disco- 
vered that  the  Cardinal  Caprara  had  been  witli 

*  Sod  of  the  ex-president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris^ 
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hinij  and  something  diugreMble  had  oee«rra4. 
«^  Those  Cm  d  priests  thii^k  that  I  am  quite  their 
''slave/'  said  Bonaparte;  ''  but  they  are  otis- 
''  ta^cen.  I  will  do  what  I  can  %o  vex  that  pope/^ 
Upon  which  the  prifSt  told  him  about  Pigault  Lm 
Brun's  book,  which  was  ordered  to  be  seat  immedt* 
ately  to  Boni^arte,  and  who^  ''  pour  ^oquer  le 
'' pa{>e^"  ordered  that  infamous  book  to  becircula|ed« 
This  circumstance  encouraged  an  author  of  tha 
name  of  Parney  to.  publish  his  book  cal]ed  'f  Les 
"  Galanteries  de  la  Bible,''  a  publication  in  verse, 
replete  with  obscenity  and  irreligion,  and  for  which 
he  received  10,000  livres  from  Foucfa^. 

All  the  performers  at  the  theatres  are  immedi* 
ately  under  the  authority  of  Bonaparte;  and  hif 
chamberlains  have  the  power  of  sending  any  one  of 
them  to  prison,  if  they  displease  him.  They  ar^ 
conducted  to  and  from  the  theatre  with  a  guard  t 

In  the  midst  of  this  odious  despotism,  he  very 
often,  when  he  is  in  tolerable  humour,  will  converse 
with  the  members  of  the  Institute;  and  not  know* 
ing  that  hypocrite,  one  would  be  led  to  imaging 
that  he  really  was  a  man  of  a  liberal  mind. 

Not  long  ago,  he  said  to  Mr.  Fontanes,  who 
eccasionally  wrote  in  the  Mercure  de  France^  «  You 
"  spoke  well  of  a  work  (which  he  named),  in  oon- 
^'  sequence  of  which  I  was  induced  to  read  iV*  To 
which  Mr.  F.  observed,  that  it  was  written  by  a 
young  man  of  good  family.  ''Stuff!"  said  Bo- 
naparte ;  ''  Voltaire  had  no  illustrious  ancestors  :'* 
and  then  with  great  dignity  added, «"  Mr.  Fontane' 
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**  ]tf  v'*  Pontan^s^  laisseznous  au  mains  la  R^pubUque 
''  d&LettresUr 

I  new  wish  to  offsr  a  f<0W  remarks  on  the  orga- 
nisation of  the  French  courts  of  justice.  I  must 
preface  them  by  observing,  that  in  spite  of  the 
Coik  Napoleon,  the  Code  de  Commerce,  and  the 
Code  Crimind,  and  notwithstanding  that  there  are 
ten  thousand  judges  in  France*,  no  man  can  ob* 
fain  justice,  unless  he  can  pay,  or  procure  a  letter 
from  a  person  high  in  office  to  the  president  of  the 
court  wd  to  the  attorney- general. 

However  respectable  many  of  the  judges  who 
^11  the  bench,  and  of  the  counsel  who  attend  the 
bar,  may  be,  they  hardly  know  bow  to  decide  the 
causes  that  come  before  them.  So  many  laws 
have  been  made,  and  so  often  have  they  been  re- 
plied, that  really  they  do  not  know  how  to  get 
through  a. cause.  The  following  case,  to  my 
knowledge,  occurred  not  many  months  since. 

According  to  the  laws  of  France,  no  man  can 
be  arrested  for  debt,  unless  it  is  upon  an  accepted 
bill,  and  that  too  not  by  mesne  process,  but  only  in 
execution,  not  even  for  a  promissory  note  of  hand  f ; 

*  If  any  one  doubts  this  statement,  he  has  only  to  count  the 
auBiber  of  judges  in  the  French  Calendar,  and  which  may  be 
had  at  Mr.  De  BofTe's,  Nassau  Street. 

f  An  exception'  was  lately  made  to  exclude  foreigners  from 
this  benefit,  because  the  <ot-<2/4anr  Justinian  had  beard  that  it 
was  the  same  ia  £ngland.  Having  heard  that,  I  inserted  an 
wticle  la  the  Journal  de  Commerce^  and  signwl  my  name  to  it, 
stating. that  no  socb  distinction  existed  in  the  laivs  of  England. 
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bills  of  exchange,  therefore,  are  frequently  drawn 
in  Paris,  but  dated  from  some  country  place.  The 
new  Code  de  Commerce,  however,  positively  says^ 
that  bills  so  drawn  shall  not  be  held  good.  The 
cause  in  the  case  to  which  I  allude  was  tried  upon 
this  principle,  as  the  defendant  could  prove  that 
the  drawer  was  not  at  the  place  where  the  bill  was 
drawn  and  dated  from,  on  the  day  of  the  drawing. 
However,  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce,  in  spite  of 
the  recent  law,  said,  bills  of  exchange  must  be 
considered  as  good,  and  gave  it  against  the  De* 
fendant,  whose  only  object  was  to  avoid  an  arrest. 
He  then  appealed;  and  after  two  days  debating, 
the  officer,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  who  by  the 
bye  is  no  lawyer,  observed,  that  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  according  to  the  new  Code  de  Commerce, 
» was  not  competent  to  judge  that  affair,  as  the  sum 
was  under  1,000  livres !  ! ! — 'Ab  uno  disce  omnes  I 

There  are  in  France  four  thousand  judges  of  the 
Tribunal  de  Premiere  Instance,  a  court  wh^re  a 
cause  must  be  tried  first ;  then  there  are  two  thou- 
sand judges  of  the  courts  of  Appeal,  which  courts 
are  like  the  former  parliaments  of  France;  about 
fifteen  hundred  judges  of  the  criminal  courts;  and 
about  fifteen  hundred  judges  for  courts  where  no- 
thing but  commercial  causes  can  be  tried.  Then 
there  is  a  Court  of  Cassation  in  Paris  only,  which 
is  the  court  of  ultimate  resort  from  all  the  courts 
of  appeal  throughout  France,  and  which  can  an* 
nul  any  sentence  upon  a  point  of  law,  and  order 
the  parties  to  take  a  hew  trial  in  another  depart- 
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mait  than  that  v^here  the  cause  was  last  tried.  If 
either  of  the  parties  be  dissatisfied  Vfith  the  deci'- 
sion  of  this  second  court  of  appeal^  then  there  is 
sgaiu  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  cassation,  who  can 
revoke  the  sentence  of  the  inferior  court,  and  order 
the  parties  again  to  another  department,  and  so 
the  parties  may  go  on  till  they  have  heen  in  all  the 
dqiartments  of  France. 

In  the  crinoinal  courts  only  there  are  Juries.  In 
thecivil  courts,  the  Judges  decide  according  to  the 
conclusions*  of  the  Attorney  General,  who  always 
sums  up  as  our  Judges  at  tdsipritis do  to  the  Jury. 
There  is  to  every  court  an  Attorney  General  and  a 
substitute.  Witnesses  cannot  be  examined  in  the 
civil  courts ;  therefore,  if  there  are  no  written  do- 
ciin^ents,  the  whole  must  rest  on  the  allegations  of 
the  parties  without  proof,  and  there  can  be  pro- 
perly no  trial. 

The  Judges  are  very  badly  paid.  In  the  infe- 
rior eoiirts,  that  is,  the  Courts  of  Premiire  Instance, 
their  salary  is  SOOUIivres  a  year  (1202.  sterling,)  and 
a  president  has  double ;  of  the  courts  of  appeal  the 
Judges  have  6000  livres  a  year  (240/.  sterliug,)  and 
the  president  XOfiQO  livres  a  year  (4t6{.)  In  the 
criminal  court  the  same  salary,  only  that  the 
Pr^ident  has  15,000  livres  a  year,  (near  700/ )  The 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  have  ^0,000 
livres  a  year,  (about  850/.)  aqd  its  president  24,000 
livres  a  year  ( 1000/. )  The  Attornies  General  are 
paid  the  same  as  the  presidents*     The  Judges  of 
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Ae  coiDBieroial  court  are  ekcted  every  thrw  years, 
and  are  generally  comjiosed  of  merchanls. ,  Their 
falary  k  4(XV.  a  year,  and  the  president^  who  is  for 
life,  about  SOOl.  a  year. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Judges  who  have  an 
income  of  120/.  and  no  private  fortune,  can  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  bribery*. 

The  litigation  of  the  parties,  previous  to  the 
pleading  of  the  cause  ia  open  court,  is  carried  on 
by  printed  m6moirs,  and  counter  memoirs :  when 
the  cause  is  on  the  eve  of  being  heard,  it  is  well 
known  to  every  body  who  has  been  in  France^ 
that  the  parties  must  wait  upon  their  judges  in 
private ;  in  other  words,  present  their  inemairs  to 
them  with  a  dotuseur.     They  must  do  the  same 

*  How  different  was  the  judiciary  order  In  France  before 
the  Revolution ;  every  Judge  and  President  of  the  Coart  of 
Appeal  purchased  hm  situation,  and  were, called  ^  PrStidau 
H  CcmeiUert  au  ParUmeni,**  They  wef  all  man  of  the  first 
talents  and  connections.  Now  a  judge  in  France  is  bat  a  degree 
better  than  the  rogue  he  tries;  a  judge  who  sells  jostice,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  worst  of  rogues.  They  arc  none  of  them  rich ; 
some  of  these  men  live  in  a  fourth  and  fifth  story,  and  have  a 
rery  shabby  appearance. 

One  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Paris  tM  me 
that  he  once  went  to  Melun,  a  neighbooring  town  in  another 
department,  at  the  request  of  the  president  of  the  criminal 
court  of  Melun,  and  who  was  sick^  to  try  a  notorious  ofifender. 
The  man  was  acquitted,  and  when  the  chief  justice  stepped  into 
the  diligence,  he  there  found  the  acquitted  robber,  and  they 
tnvelled  together  netinezM  the  way  to  Parisj  the  thief  of* 
Uting  to  treat  the  judge  on  the  road  I ! 
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thing  wKb  the  Attordiey  General  of  the  Courts  or 
hiB  Substitute.  If  both  parties  are  rieh,  and  one 
can  ^ye  as  much  money  as  the  other,  they  try 
their  interest  with  a  general^  or  a  cooseiller  d'£tat^ 
or  a  minister,  who  is  in  great  favour  with  Bona- 
parte. But  none  of  these  men  will  write  a  letter 
to  a  judge,  recommending  the  parties,  unless  they 
are  yery  handsomely  paid  for  it. 

No  a<^on  will  stand  good  against  any  public 
functionary  for  any  injury,  boweyer  atrocious. 

Beside  the  Judges,  there  are  npwards  of  30,000 
JugesdtPaix*  in  France*  who  are  competent  to 
decide  causes  under  one  hundred  livres.  The  pay 
of  one  of  these  is  4Sl.  per  annum. 

Them  are  also  as  many  Magistrats  de  Suret6 
for  criminal  cases.  Besides  hearing  the  complaint 
by  way  of  preliminary  inquiry,  they  can  also  try 
the  ofience  ultimately,  and  punish  the  offender 
with  a  month's  imprisonment.  These  magistrates 
are  paid  1901.  per  annum. 

The  Judges  thought  they  were  secure  in  their 
stations ;    Bonaparte,  boweyer,  madef  them  know 
that  BO  man  can  consider  himself  safe,  nor  can- 
consider  his  situatito  in  life  permanent,  if  not  ap- 
proved of  by  hkn. 

Accofdii^ly,  about  two  years  ago,  he  caused 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  Judges  to  be  dis- 

*  Theae  are  not  justices  of  the  peace,  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  tfaey  are  mere  ci^il  magistrates.  The  term  answering  to 
our  justice  of  peace  is  Magistrat  de  Surete. 
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inissed^  i;?hich  was  publicly  Announced  in  the 
Official  Journal*.  Some  of  the  most  respectable 
and  able  men  were  in  that  number^  in  which  was 
included  a  Monsieur  Bexen>  President  of  the  Tri* 
buna]  of  the  Premiere  Instance  of  Paris,  who  wa^ 
called  Le  Petit  Montesquieu,  on  account  of  his 
great  knowledge  of  lawf .  He  wrote  a  code  of 
criminal  laws  for  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  for  the 
mock  King  of  Holland.  His  crime  consisted  in 
having  formerly  written  a  work  in  favour  of  the 
Criminal  Laws  of  England. 

When  this  gentleman,  who  had  been  a  judge  for 
thirty^five  years^  was  sitting  as  usual  on  the 
Bench^  the  clerk  of  the  court  came*  up  to  him, 
and  asked  hini  if  he  had  read  the  Official  Journal  ? 
to  which  he  replied  in  the  negative.  Then,  said 
the  clerk,  I  must  tell  you  you  can  no  longer  preside, 
as  you  are  dismissed  (destituS).  The  poor  old 
man  fainted,  and  was  carried  out  of  Court. 

But  the  Corsican's  malignity  did  not  rest  here : 
knowing  that  he  had  received  the  order  of  Bavaria^ 
be  ordered  his  vassal  king  to  write  to  Mr.  Bexon, 
not  to  wear  the  insignia,  and  to  inform  him  that  he 
was  erased  from  the  list  of  knights. 

Of  the  number  of  judges  who  received  this  unpre- 
cedented treatment,  were  the  honest  upright  judges 
of  the  Criminal  Court  who  were  in  favour  of  Moreau . 

*  See  Monitear  of  the  15th  of  April,  1808. 
t  Some  of  his  publications  are  noticed  id  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  October  1 809. 
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At  the  same  period  Le  extended  his  atrocitj  to 
the  at)Ouis  (attorneys)  of  Paris^  but  who  had  the 
faculty  of  pleading  in  the  respectiye  Courts  to 
which  they  belong.  The  number  of  these  attor- 
neys belonging  to  the  tribunal  of  the  First  la- 
stance  was  240;  and  on  the  18th  Bruinaire, 
thqr  were  obliged  to  make  a  deposit  of  6000  livres 
(240{. )  in  the  CcMse  d'AmortmeinefU. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Monitewr  announced  the 
extraordinary  decree  about  the  Judges^  a  decree 
appeared«  by  which  one  hundr«d  and  twenty  of 
the  avouis  of  the  Tribunal  above  mentioned  were 
deprived  of  their  situations.  Thus  were  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fathers  of  families  reduced  to  a  state 
of  mendicity:  a  great  many  of  them  had  large  fa- 
milies and  no  fortunes;  others  had  sons  who  ^ere 
brought  up  to  their  father's  profession^  some  of 
whom  were  the  great  grand-sons  of  avoues :  these 
young  men^  and  a  great  many  students^  were  now 
all  without  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  follow  their 
professions ;  as  those  avoids  who  were  struck  out  of 
the  list  were  to  be  re-admitted  on  the  resignatioii 
or  death  of  those  who  remained. 

The  avau6$  who  retained  their  situation^  were 
obliged  to  make  a  new  deposit  of  50^000  livres^ 
upwards  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling;  and. at 
their  death  or  resignation  this  money  was  lost.  By 
this  measure  the  all-grasping  tyrant  put  ^^50,000/. 
sterling  in  his  coffers ;  such  is  part  of  Bonaparte's 
system  of  Finance. 
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But  tbe  most  dreadful  of  all  his  Tribiitiaif  krt: 
his  Comtnissians  Militaires,  which  ought,  from  tbeir 
very  name,  to  take  cognizance  of  military  men 
only;  however,  these  are  now  the  only  tribunals 
where  men  are  tried  for  crimes  against  the  state^ 
and  have  superseded  the  special  tribunals. 

A  Commission  Mitttaire  is  composed  of  twelve 
oflScers^  a  president,  and  a  CapUtam  Rapporteur 
(judge  advocate,)  who  is  also  an  officer.  Never 
was  there  an  inquisition  so  wickedly  conducted 
as  this  iniquitous  court;  no  Revolutionary  tribu- 
nal of  Roberspierre  can  be  compared  to  it.  In  the 
latter,  counsel  was  allowed,  and  witnesses  were' 
heard;  some  did  escape,  but  no  o^e  ever  escaped 
from  Napoleon's  Commission  MUitaire. 

The  accused  are  brought  before  this  council  of 
hell,  vnthout  knowing  that  they  are  to  be  tried  ; 
the  charges  are  read,  the  prisoner  retires  fo^  tbe 
judges  to  deliberate;  he  is  then  called  in,  when 
sentence  of  death  is  read  to  him  from  this  infernal 
court,  which  sits  at  the  military  head  quarters  ia 
Paris.  The  victims  are  taken  to  the  Champ  de 
Grenelle  (a  little  way  out  of  Paris),  and  shot.  Such 
executions  take  place  three  or  four  times  a  week^ 
and  the  fate  of  the  sufferers  is  only  known  by  (be 
coupdefusU:  but  people  are  shot  in  the  dead  of 
night,  without  even  that  form  of  trial. 

The  most  dnheard  of  act  of  barbarity  was  re- 
cently committed  upon  a  nobleman  of  the  name  of 
Grammont,  who  had  been  in  prison  nine  years  air 
an  incorrigible  Chouan* 
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A  person  applied  to  Bonaparte  for  his  release ; 
he  flew  into  a  great  rage  when  he  heard  that  this 
Mr.  Grammont  was  still  alive.  He  sent  for 
Foache,  and  desired  him  to  get  the  man  shot. 
Fooche  told  him  that  it  was  impossible  to  try  him 
for  the  eld  affair :  **  Well/'  said  Bonaparte^  « try 
•'  him  for  something  else,  he  may  thank  his  offici- 
^  ons  friend  for  it— -I  thought  that  brigand  dead 
*  long  since*.** 

Accordingly  he  was  tried  for  enlisting  men  to  go  tg 
Englaady  and  for  furnishing  them  with  arms  in  the 
Bois  de  3aub^ne»  A  man  in  prison  to  enlist  men 
for  England,  and  to  furnish  them  with  arms  in 
France,  as  if  tliey  could  not  get  arms  in  England  ! 
Nevertheless,  upon  this  accusation  he  was  tried 
and  shot.  Even  one  of  the  French  papers  (the 
Gazette  de  France )  gave  an  account  of  this  charge 
aod  seDtence.  Under  such  a  government,  what 
guarantee  is  there  for  a  man's  existence  ? 

I  must  now  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  ty« 
raiit*s  mode  of  raising  the  ways  and  means. 

I  need  not  say  one  word  to  convince  an  English- 
man, no,  nor  a  Frenchman,  that  his  Expose  and 
his  budget  is, all  an  allusion,  a  captandum  vulgus. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  able  French  writers, 

*  If  Bonaparte  had  ever  read  Plutarch,  I  should  have  sup- 
posed ha  had  taken  that  diabolical  idea  from  that  author*s  life 
of  Sjlla,  ivbo  aaswered  a  person  who  applied  for  the  liberation 
of  a  friend,  *^  had  it  not  been  for  yon,  I  should  not  have  known 
**  that  bm  was  alive.''i— ^ylla  ordered  hit  execuiiou* 
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that  the  true  measure  of  the  general  revenue  of 
France  is  still  absolutely  unknown.  Persons  in 
general  take  the  given  amount  of  the  taxes  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  general 
rtevenue.  It  may  do  in  England,  but  no  one  can 
judge  of  that  in  France.     I  will  put  a  case; 

An  order  is  sent  to  a  receiver  of  a  department  in 
France  to  collect  a  certain  sum;  that  sum  he  is  de- 
termined to  collect,  either  by  fair  means,  or  by  ex- 
tortion. The  money  is  received  by  Government, 
it  is  true«  but  not  as  arising  from  the  ordinary  re- 
tenue  of  the  country,  but  by  a  species  of  highway 
Jobbery.  A*  cultivator  of  vines,  besides  hrs  5  per 
cent,  for  his  land  tax,  is  regulariy  to  pay  5  per 
cent,  on  the  wine  be  has  made^  to  the  excise  (droits 
fiunis. )  He  foresees  that  he  shall  not  have  con- 
sumption sufficient  for  the  produce  of  his  grapes ; 
he  manufactures  little  more  than  he  thinks  will 
supply  the  demand,  and  permits  the  superabund- 
ant  grapes  to  rot  upon  the  tree,  that  he  may  not 
be  charged  with  the  5  per  cent,  for  what  can  bring 
htm  no  profit,  but  which,  if  he  converted  them  into 
wine,  would  be  the  certain  source  of  loss.  But  this 
precaution  does  not  always  avail  him :  he  is  fre- 
quently charged  as  if  he  had  made  the  whole.  I 
knew  of  poor  peoi)le  in  the  south  of  France,  who 
were  obliged  to  sell  their  deaths  and  plate,  to  pay 
the  excise,  although  that  year  they  did  not  take  a 
bunch  of  grapes  off  the  tree. 

The  mechanism  of  revenue  is  of  a  very  com- 
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^licdted  natare ;  it  is  generally  rich  ib  theory,  bdt 
often  poor  in  practice;  but  in  France,  where  thfe 
Bjrstem  of  finances  is  as  revolutionary  as  her  mili'^ 
tary  and  political  systeiUS,  it  is  quite  the  reverse  i 
the  Theory  is>  nothings  the  Practice  is  every  thing. 

Great  complaints  are  madci  and  no  doubt,  with 
leasoQ,  of  the  heavy  burthens  sustained  by  th^ 
people  of  this  country:  but  if  we  consider  the 
comparative  ability  of  the  contributors;  we  shall 
find  that  the  people  of  France  have  no  less  reason 
to  complain  in  this  respect.  Besides  the  people  oi 
this  country  know  that  not  one  farthing  can  be 
levied  upon  them,  without  the  authority  of  their 
representatives)  whereas  in  France,  every  thing 
is  levied  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  Bonaparte  i  this  ii 
another  usurpation  even  on  his  own  constitution^ 
by  which  the  power  of  taxation  was  vested  in  the 
Itgisladve  body :  but  he  has  long  been  accustomed 
to  tell  them  that  he  does  not  want-their  consent  or 
aasistaace,  and  that  he  can  provide  for  the  eJiLigen^* 
ciesof  the  state  of  his  own  authority. 

His  system  of  finance  is  not  pnly  oppressive^  but 

arbttrary  to  a  degree  hardly  to  be  conceived  by 

tb(Me  who  have  not  resided  for  sometime  in  France. 

I  will  enumerate  some  of  |;he  subjects  of  taxation. 

In  the  ^t  place,  there  is  a  land  tax  of  6  per 

au  ;  there  is  an  excise  of  5  per  cent,  on  all  wine 

by  the  cultivator,  and  another  S  per  cent. 

every  removal :  thiis,  if  a  piece  of  wine  be'sfW 

lu  Busguudy^  to  a;  place  10  leaguci  diitancei  if 

pa 
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is  subject  to  paj  5  per  cent.  $  when  reaK>ved  9ga&n 
/rom  that  place  10  another  for  sale,  another  6  per 
cent.  3  forther^  whenofer  the  wkie.or  liquors  are 
sold,  they  must  pay  another  tax  of  6  per  cent. 

There  is  a  tax  on  houses^  vehicles,  and  the  rent 
<DfdweIlings«  For  a  dwelling  is  generally  paid  5 
per  cent«  on  the  amount  <^  the  rentj  in  the  col* 
lection  of  this,  there  is  sometbii^  rery  iniquitous ; 
if  I  come  into  a  house,  and  the  person  who  left 
it  has  not  paid  his  taxes,  I  must  pay  them ;  there 
is  also  a  tax  upon  windows,  chimnies,  and  gate* 
ways  (Pffrtes  Cochires)^  &c. 

The  Enrigistrement  b  very  heavy,  and  forms  a 
considerable  branch  of  the  revenue :  that,  toge* 
ther  with  the  Stamp  Duty,  amounts  to  near 
^00,000,000  livres  tournois  (13^  miUions  sterling). 
The  enregistring  consists  in  paying  1  per  cent, 
upon  all  deeds,  bonds,  transfers,  mortgages,  bills 
ofexchange,be^  they  can  be  sued  for,^  and  all 
notarial  acts  \vbatever,  in  which  a  sum. is  spe^ 
cified. 

;  The  stamp-duty  is  light  in  the  detail,  but  it  is 
extensive  in  its  objects:  it  pays  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  paper,  vi2.  for  a  sheet  of  four  pag€9 
on  common  size  post  paper,  6i.  sterling;  for  one 
large  octavo,  8^.  sterling;  and  one  of  the  si^^.of 
our  brief  paper,  \\d.  sterling;  no  stamps  aie 
higher  for  any  deeds  or  writings.  For  notest  oC 
l|and,.fcc.  6d.  the.  highest  ansount*  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  these  partk^ulars;  the  ledger  ..of  every 
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huker^merdiMi,  tradeamaOj  &c.  must  be  stamped 
on  every  folio :  not  only  every  piece  of  paper  used 
as  procassy  in  progress  of  a  cause,  but  even  the 
answers  of  counsel,  given  to  cases  stated  to  them 
lor  their  opinion^  must  be  stamped. 

The  following  articles  are  likewise  subject  to  the 
same  impost,  viz.  hand-bills,  play-biUsj  music,  pe- 
riodical works,  newspapers,  bills  6tuck  against  the 
wall,  and  on  all  tickets  of  admissiQa  to  balls,  tea- 
gardens,  concerts,  &c.  &c. 

Then  comes  the  Droit  de  Patentes^  which  is  a 
very  aibitrary  tax,  and  is  laid  upcm  bankers,  mer- 
chants, botchers,  bakers,  shopkeepers,  &c.  in  shorl;, 
on  every  person  exercising  any  profession. 

A  banker,  or  merchant,  of  the  first  order,  must 
pay  500  livres  per  annum ;  and  of  the  second  order^ 
300livres;  and  all  shopkeepers,  vintners,  &c.  100 
livres  per  annum ;  hackney  coachmen,  ticket-por- 
ters; &C4  5Q  livres  per  annum. 

The  expenses  on  law  suits  are  very  high  and 
daily  augmenting;^  the  grand  judge,  and  all  the 
law  officers^  being  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sucl^ 
exactions. 

Notaries,  attomies^,  sheriff's  officers,  {Huissier). 
exchange,  stock  and  goods  brokers,  must  make 
a  deposit  in  the  Caisse  dt  AmortissemeiU  of  4O„00Q 
tivres  each*    And  all  these  men  are  appointed  by 

«  I  hare  akssdy  iMcd  bow  4fee  attoroits  Iumtc  hssn  Uestsd 
bv  Ttoiiiiiann 
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Bonaparte.    Till  withia  these  last  foar  jears^  any 
mau  could  be  a  stock  or  other  broker ;  but  as  Bo* 
naparte  makes  it  a  revolutionary  branch  of  his  re^ 
▼enue,  he  appoints  them  himself. 

Every  receiver  of  the  taxes  is  also  obliged  to  de^ 
posit  four  hundred  thousand  francs  in  the  Caisse 
d'JmortissemefU,  qr  to  find  security  for  the  same» 
by  |x>nd  or  bills^  which  can  be  converted  into  cash 
)>y  the  government. 

Independently  of  all  these  taxes,  which,  fhnn  th|; 
system  of  the  French  Government,  are  exacted  in 
the  most  despotip  manner,  there  is  a  local  tax 
paid,  called  the  Octrois^  which  is  a  tax  upon  every 
article  pf  consumption,  such  as  wine,  meat,  poul* 
try,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  hay,  straw  and  lyood; 
the  amount  of  this  tax  in  Paris  alone  is  upwards  of  i^ 
million  sterling  per  annum. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  upon  a  perusal  of 
the  budget,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  is  a  false 
statement.  The  expense  of  the  army  is  not  so 
much  as  is  there  represented^  as  the  conscripts  are 
mostly  cloathed  in  foreign  countries,  at  the  expense 
of  their  allies  and  enemies.  Pay,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  they  do  not  receive  when  out  of  France. 

The  expenses  of  the  Police  amount  to  much 
more  than  is  mentioned  in  their  budget.  Six  miU 
lions  of  liyres,  which  arise  from  the  gambling 
houses^  are  not  mentioned,  besides  other  consider? 
ablesums  of  money  which  they  extort  by  violence; 
fU)d  of  which  I  shall  presently  have  occasipn  ^ 


speakj  are  not  at  all  taken  notice  of.  Is  any  mea- 
lion  made  of  tfae  receipts  of  what  hks  been  paid 
for  years  past  by  the  S(>anisb,  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  governments  and  by  the  Hanse  Towns? 
Are  the  war  contributions  levied  in  foreign  coun* 
tries  brought  into  the  budget  ?  Bonaparte  will 
take  care  to  prevent  their  insertion,  as  the  receipts 
would  appear  the  most  extraordinary  that  ever 
existed. 

Having  given  merely  a  trifling  sketch  of  the 
mode  of  taxation  in  France,  I  will  relate  the  most 
unprecedented  species  of  robbery  that  ever  was 
committed  by  the  head  of  a  nation  upon. his  own 
subjects,  as  hecalls  thetn. 

Immediately  after  the  18th  Brumaire^  as  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  corn  in  the  country,  he  sold 
permissions  to  export  it;  that  is  to  say,  his  brother 
Lacien  did,  in  his  quality  of  minister  of  the  in^ 
tenor.  No  sooner  was  the  grain  arrived  iii  th^ 
different  ports,  than  it  was  all  seized,  and  the  par- 
ties put  in  prison,  for  having  forged,  ^s  it  was  said^ 
the  permissions  of  the  minister. 

A  trial  on  this  subject  took  place  at  Brussels 
One  of  the  agents,  who  had  ^uch  permission,  wa9 
tried  for  forgery,  and  acquitt^.  However,  the 
trial  made  so  great  a  noise,  that  a  circular  lettejr 
wassent  by  the  minister  of  justice,  Abrial,  to  the 
attorney  general  in  the  departments,  desiring  then) 
tu>t  to  pursue  persons  accused  of  similar  charges  *, 

*  See  the  trial  in  the  Journals  d'es  Debats  of  June,  1802,  aQ<l 
Abrial's  letter,  in  August,  same  year. 
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A  respectable  London  mercantile  house^  Messrs. 
lichegray  and  Co.  had  also  purchased  a  permission 
to  bring  grain  to  England;  their  agent  was  stop* 
ped  at  Antwerp^  in  18Qi,  and  after  remaining  en 
surveillance  at  Antwerp  for  nearly  18  months^  he 
was  allowed  to  depart ! 

The  tyrant  next  entered  upon  another  system  of 
robbery,  which  he  continues  to  this  day,  that  of 
revising  the  accounts  o( anciens  foumisseurs  (for- 
mer contractors)  of  the  army. 

In  the  year  1810,  ten  of  them  were  tried  for 
dilapidations ;  their  property  was  confiscated,  and 
they  were  sent  to  the  gallics. 

He  afterwards  began  with  Hengerloo,  Seguin, 
and  Le  Mercier,  very  rich  contractors,  who  were 
all  obliged  to  pay  enormous  sums^  only  to  get  rid 
of  a  criminal  process.  Le  Mercier  escaped  his 
vigilance  at  first ;  but  Bonaparte  saw  a  Ridy  at  a 
ball  with  a  great  many  diamonds  on  her ;  he  asked 
her  name,  and  was  told  it  was  Madame  Le  Mercier. 
The  next  day  her  husband  was  apprehended,  all 
his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  put  in  prison, 
where  he  continues  to  this  day,  because  he  speaks 
of  his  ill  treatment. 

The  receivers  of  taxes  in  the  different  depart* 
ments  generally  make  an  advance  of  a  twelvemonth 
to  government,  who  negotiate  their  bills,  which  is 
seldom  effected  under  15  per  cent,  per  annum. 

About  six  years  ago,  Messrs.  Overhard,  Despre% 
»nd  y oalerberi;  ( whose  daughter  is  m^u'Tied  to  Ge- 
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Beral  Rapp),  three  rich  contractors^  were  in  the  habit 
of  advancing  to  government  three  years  of  the 
revenue,  for  which  the  receivers  in  the  department 
sent  their  bills  to  these  three  agents^  instead  of 
sending  them  to  the  Treasury.  After  Bonaparte 
had  received  three  years  in  advance  of  these  men» 
he  ordered  the  receivers  to  discontinue  sending 
them  their  bills,  but  to  send  them  a9  usual  to  the 
Treasury.  Not  only  did  these  men  lose  three 
years  advance,  but  a  commission  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  four  counsellors  of  state^  to  examine 
their  accounts.  The  event  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated. They  were  br^^ught  in  as  debtors  to 
govemment ! ! !    They  are  all  ruined  *  ! 

In  the  time  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
Mr.  De  Vinck,  a  Duteh  banker,  who  had  formerly 
resided  at  Dunkirk^  but  who  had  lived  in  Paris 
from  tbe  year  1789,  made  many  financial  opei'a- 
tioofi  with  that  Committee.  When  that  govern- 
ment was  dissolved,  a  sum  of  20,000  livres  was 
due  to  him,  and  the  account  allowed  and  signed 
by  CamboBy  of  the  Section^ of  Fuiahces.  Mr^ 
De  Vinck,  knowing  that  the  Directory  had  no 
money,  never  applied  for  it,  but  expected  payment 
from  the  regenerated  government  of  Bouaparteu 
He  made  many  applications,  but  all  to  no  pur« 
pose.  About  eighteen  months  ago,  a  file  of  gre* 
nadiers,  accompanied  by  police  agents,  entered 
bis  house,  put  him  and    his  family  in  the  street, 

*  Thu  report  of  the  commission  appeared  io  the  Meniieur  Ckf 
September,  ISOSt 
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did  not  leave  them  a  rag,  and,  in  fourteen  days, 
every  atom  of  property  of  Mr.  De  Vinck  was 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  government,  upon  an 
allegation  that  he  had  defrauded  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  to  a  large  amount.  A  whola  street, 
called  La  Rue  Duphof,  Boulevard  Madeleire,  full 
of  elegant  houses  belonging  to  him,  were  all  sold 
for  the  same  purpose  *. 

An  atrocity  of  another  kind  was  committed  on 
an  independent  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Jamain, 
of  Nantes. 

This  person  was  very  rich,  aud  was  security  for 
a  receveur  in  his  department,  who  embezzled  mo- 
ney of  government,  and  committed  forgery;   he 
negotiated  bills,   purporting  to  be  bills  of  other 
receoeurs;  and  knowing  Jamain  to  be  a  respectable 
man,  he  thought  his  name  was  of  more  value  than 
those  of  the  receivers.    The  unfortunate  Jamain 
felt  no  difficulty  in  indorsing  those  bills,  which 
were  to  an  immense  amount.     In  short,  the  fraud 
was  detected  :  both  Jamain  and  his   friend  were 
arrested  and  brought  to  Paris.   Mr.  Beville,  the  pre- 
f(&t  of  Nantes,  a  relation  of  Fouche's,  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  receiver,  and  was  an  accomplice, 
was  made  Governor  ofHaiiover,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  him  out  of  the  way. 

The  receveur  was  acquitted,  because  he  was  a 
first  cousin  of  the  noted  Merlin  j  but  the  unfor- 

•  If  any  one  doubts  this  statement,  let  him  signify  it  to  me, 
and  i  will  take  him  to  several  respectable  houses  in  the  city, 
3»ho  will  confirm  what  I  have  advanced. 
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toBate  JamaiD  was  sentenced  to  the  gallies  Ibr 
Iburteen  years,  ajid  burnt  in  the  bacA,  (an  usual 
punishment  for  forgery  )»  and  all  bis  property  cott« 
^ated! 

I  knew  the  attorney  and  counsel  intimately  wfaa 
nndertook  the  defence  of  Jamain,  and  of  course 
was  well  acquainted  with  ievery  thing  that  passed. 
Such  an  act  c«n  only  take  plac^  in  a  country 
govemied  by  4 'Napoleon. 

Jamain  wias  tried  by  a  special  tribunal  in  Paris, 
consisting  only  of  ^  president  and  Iwojudgesr  upon 
whom  Bonaparte  could  re)y,  Jn  general  twelve 
judges  preside  at  a  sp^ci^l  tribunal.  This  bf^ing 
an  ordinary  criminal  charge  of  forgery,  why  de- 
prive him  of  the  bene^t  of  a  trial  by  jury  ? 

It  requires  more  than  podimon  patiiencp,  and 
pxk  uncommon  share  of  sang  froid,  to  be  the  re^r 
porder  of  all  that  monster's  pruelties  and  rapacity  1 
bat  {  hayp  und^r^aken  it,  and  I  must  continue  it, 
although  I  do  not  possess  either  pf  the  above* 
xnentioned  qualities. 

I  now  proceed  to  apot/fer  species  of  robbery. 

A  certain  Duke  de  Loots,  whose  territory  lies 
n^r  the  cpunty  of  JSentheim^  in  Westphalia, 
claipned  inden^nities  from  the  Congress  at  Ratis* 
bon,  fpr  what  he  had  lost  on  that  side  of  the 
Khine  which  was  incorporated  with  Fraqce. 

The  Duke's  minister  at  Paris  was  continually  ber 
sieging  Bonaparte's  levees  and  Talleyrand's  ofl^ce^ 
but  nothing  was  even  promised.     Que  day  a  peisoi( 
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xsinte  to  bim  of  the  name  of  Flaehard  *,  and  shewed 
him  a  letter  from  Bonaparte,  with  a  seal,  &c.  which 
he  said  lie  had  received  the  night  before,  re^- 
questing  him  (Flaehard)  to  call  on  him  the  next 
day  at  Malmaison  ;  that  he  had  just  been  there,  and 
was  only  that  moment  returned.  The  object  of  the 
eonsol's  letter  to  Flaehard  was  to  desire  him  to 
eall  upon  the  Duke  of  Lootz's  minister,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  some  conversation  with  him,  re- 
q>ecting  the  indemnities  in  Germany:  bat,  said 
Flaehard,  ^^  I  do  not  think  you  will  succeed  bat 
^  upon  certain  conditions,'*  which  he  named :  these 
were,  *^  that  the  Duke  De  Lootz,  who  had  estates 
'*  in  Burgundy  to  thct  amount  of  several  millions, 
*'  should  give  up  all  claim  to  them,  and  that  he 
'<  should  be  indemnified  more  than  triple  in  Ger- 
'^  many ;  that  nothing,  however,  must  be  written 
'*  upon  the  subject,  and  the  Duke's  minister  should 
**  never  take  any  notice  of  the  transaction  to  the 
''  first  consul,  still  less  to  Talleyrand;  But  that 
"  the  Duke's  claims  should  be  supported  at  Ratis* 
^'  bon  by  particular  and  private  instructions,  which 
^  the  first  consul  would  send  to  his  minister  at  the 
f*  Congress,  Mr.  La  Foret,"  &c.  fcc.  In  fine 
Flaehard  took  a  journey  to  the  Duke's  capital, 
and  in  a  short  time  got  possession  of  all  his 
estates  in  Burgundy. 

*  A  former  contractor,  whoio  Bonaparte  was  going  to  sbooi 
In  Italy  for  dilapidation,  but  who  contrived  to  pay  for  bis  life 
and  is  now  one  of  Bonapaile's  agcntsand  spies. 
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When  the  Diet  broke  up^  the  Duke  saw  that  he 
had  been  imposed  upon ;  then  of  course  the  af&ir 
was  made  public,  and  Flachard  was  arrested.  The 
Duke  caused  a  suit  to  be  instituted  against  him  in 
the  Civil  Tribunal,  with  a  view  to  recover  his  es* 
tates.  But  this  did  not  suit  the  views  of  Bona* 
parte.  He  wished  Flachard  to  be  tried  criminally^ 
because,  if  he  should  be  found  guilty,  the  Govern* 
meiit  might  seise  the  property  as  his,  add  the 
Duke  thus  be  plundered.  The  Civil  Tribunal, 
therefore,  were  instructed  not  to- take  cognizance 
of  the  cause,  on  the  suggestion  that  Flachard  must 
have  forged  letters  in  order  to  impose  upon  the 
Duke  of  Lootz's  Minister.  The  question,  there- 
fore^  was  sent  before  a  Criminal  Tribunal  (Tribunal 
Correctionel.)  There  he  was  acquitted,  but  an 
appeal  was  made  by  the  Minister  of  the  Duke  of 
Loot2 ;  Flachard  was  found  guilty  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  sentenced  to  two  years  imprisonment, 
to  pay  all  costs  and  charges,  &c.  and  the  estates 
in  questioa  were  coufiscated  for  the'  benefit  of  the 
Government ! ! ! 

If  Bonaparte's  object  was  not  to  act  the  swindler, 
why  vrete  not  tlie  estates  restored  to  their  lawful 
owner*? 

Flachard  did  not  remain  a  month  in  prison. 

*  An  account  of  this  trial  was  gi?en  in  the  Mooiteur  of  the 
year  1805,  and  even  by  that  account  it  is  very  clear  toko  the 
•irindler  was.  I  do  not  recollect  the  day  nor  the  month,  at  my 
notes  only  speak  of  the  year*  If  it  is  doubted*  I  can  at  an^ 
lime  refer  to  the  Moniteur, 


twill  nowr  give  some  ether  instances  of  Bdhd^ 
parte*s  revolutionary  ways  and  means»  before  I 
conclude  this  sutjject. 

About  four  years  ago,  Mr*.  Fouche  wrote  to  aH 
the  pref<lts«  sous^prefdts,  &c.  to  call  upon  those 
persons  who  had  ever  dealt  in  British  goods>  even 
b^fbre  the  RevoluiioUi  to  pay  6000  frants,  which 
order  was  most  rigorously  executed :  an  enormous 
warn  must  have  been  received,  especially  from  the 
Belgic  provinces. 

About  two  years  ago,  whilst  his  Majesty  of  Hol-^ 
land  was  on  a  visit  to  his  Majesty  of  France,  a  de^ 
tachroent  of  French  Gens  d' Amies  proceeded  to 
Breda,  and  there  arrested  an  old  banker  of  tbe  name 
of  Von  der  Schricker,  who  insured  all  prohibited 
British  goods  going  to  France.  He  was  brought 
to  Paris,  and  lodged  in  the  Temple,  where  he  re- 
mained till  he  could  raise  4  millions  of  livres^  near 
200,000/.  sterling. 

And  to  carry  on  the  farce  of  independence^ 
Loui^  passing  through  Breda^  on  his  return  to'^bis 
dominions,  sent  for  the  Burgo-master,  and  military 
commandant  of  that  town,  and  deprived  them  of 
their  situation  for  allowiirg  a  foreign  force  to  enter 
a  Dutch  town,  and  take  away  one  of  its  burgers,, 
without  their  making  a  proper  resistance  !  1 

In  consequence  of  information  which  Fouche  ob- 
tained from  periusing  the  papers  and  books  of  Van 
der  Schricker,  hundreds  of  persons  were  arrested  in* 
Flanders,  France  and  Holland,  notwitlistanding  tlie 


anger  expressed  by  King  Louis  to   his  -  BuigcK 
master! 

The  sums  of  money  raised  by  these  measures 
were  enormous:  I  know  of  one  merchant  at  Bru&4 
sels,  Mr«  Vander  Velde^  who  was  compelled  to  paj 
2  millions  of  livres,  about  84^0001.  sterling,  aU 
though  he  had  not  dealt  in  British  goods  for  ten 
years  before  1 

Bonaparte  also  attacks  his  own  agents,  generals^r 
and  ministers,  if  he  thinks  they  have  made  too  much 
money.  Very  often  he  will  send  to  the  minister 
of  police  and  take  every  shilling  out  of  his  office^ 
knowing  that  that  minister  can  always  raise  a 
supply  in  a  short  time. 

Talleyrand,  and  Semonville,  the  French  minister 
at  the  Hague,  were  detected  in  smuggling  pieces 
of  24  sous  out  of  France,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  sent  to  England.  These  pieces  are  like  our. 
.shillings;  and  if  the  head  is  not  distinctly  sieen, 
they  only  sell  in  France  as  old  silver,  for  about 
6d.  sterling,  whereas  here  they  pass  for  th6  same 
value  as  an  English  shilling.  These  two  ministers 
were  obliged  to  pay  one  million  of  livres  to  Bona* 
parte  by  way  of  punishment.  Semonville  was  in 
consequence  recalled  from  his  post. 

Marshal  Brune  was  ordered  not  to  restore  to 
the  true   owners,   but    to  pay  into   Bonaparte's 
treasury,    the  money  he  had  extorted  at  Ham*  - 
burgh. 

Lachevardierre,  FrencFi Consul  at  Dantzick,  had . 
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mibde  ft  great  deal  of  money  in  consequence  of  a 
connexion  he  had  formed  there  with  merchanfarj 
ttrho  had  ordered  colonial  produce  from  England^ 
and  which  was  captured  by  a  privateer  from 
Dantzicks  called  the  Tilsit,  sent  oot  for  that 
purpose  by  the  merchants.  This  Lacherardiere 
was  obliged  to  pay  into  Bonaparte's  Treasury  up- 
wards of  two  millions,  about  84^000/.  sterling. 

Not  lon^  since  Bonaparte  asked  his  Senate*  if 
their  caisse  (treasury)  was  in  a  good  state:  they 
very  obsequiously  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
••  How  much  have  you/*  said  the  tyrant  ?  500,000 
livres,  was  the  answer,  (about  $0,833/.  sterling). 
Well,  said  Bonaparte,  send  the  money  immediately 
to  Est^y  (the  name  of  his  treasurer,)  and  in 
return  T  will  give  you  the  Thiatre  de  V0d6m^. 

Bonaparte  has  also  recourse  to  the  Bank  of 
Paris,  upon  which  he  has  no  claim  or  right  what- 
ever.  Still  he  takes  what  money  he  pleases  \  and 
in  order  that  the  Bank  may  be  more  compliant 
than  it  was  formerly,  he  appointed  a  governor  him- 
self, who  is  one  of  his  counsellors  of  state.  Even 
the  Bank  Directors  must  be  appointed  by  him, 

'  *  Those  senators  who  have  special  appointments,  are  obliged 
to  pay  a  certain  snm  per  annum,  so  that  they  have  always  a 
kM  of  treasury. 

t  This  Theatra  is  near  the  Senate,  and  was  burned  several 
years  ago,  only  the  bare  walls  were  left ;  it  cost  them  up- 
VI  ards  of  10,000/.  sterling  to  repair  it^  after  that  they  let  it  for 
SOO/.  sterling  a  year. 
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Those  persons  who  .farm  th^  lottetyi  Lts  Admi* 
fdstrateurs  de  la  LoiUric,  are  also  obliged  to  admnoe 
monejr  to  their  tyrant^  whenever  he  demands  it* 
This  branch.of  the  revenue  produces,  accordiag  to 
their  budget,  only  siic  millions  of  livres  aimua]Iy> 
(250^000/.  sterlings)  but  I  baye  learned,  finom  one 
of  the  administrateursp  that  it  produces  nearly  foui^ 
teen  millions. 

This  kind  of  lottery,  which  is  only  known  itt 
France  and  in  Grermany,  is  of  the  most  baneful 
kind,  and  occasions  robbery  and  swindling  in  al<^ 
most  all  classes  of  people  in  that  country. 

The  plan  of  the  lottery  is  something  like  insur- 
ance. Ninety  numbers  are  put  into  the  wheel, 
and  five  only  are  drawn.  If  one  number  is  drawnr 
which  is  insured,  the  holder  of  the  ticket,  or  in- 
surer, is  entitled  to  fourteen  times  as  much  as  his^ 
ticket  costs  him;  if  two  are  drawn,  840  times  are 
allowed^  and  if  three  are  drawn,  3,7Q0  times  as 
much;  and  if  four  numbers  are  drawn,  300,000 
times  the  sumput  in :  but  these  numbers  must  be' 
all  upon  the  same  ticket. 

Few  people  play  higher  than  to  get  a  sum  of 
50,000  livres,  as  they  know  that  government  will 
not  jiay  ^t^biem.^  .It  has  Very  frequently  happened,' 
that  when  a  person  entitled  to  100,000  livies  has* 
applied  for  it,  be  has  been  aocused  of  forging  the 
ticket.  These  lotteries  are  drawn  once  every  ten 
days,  in  Paris,  '  in  Bqurdeauz,  in  Lyons,  int 
Bnusels,  and    Sti:asburgh.<*-Another  bonourable 
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«i6«is!! 

As  to  Intimate  dainKS'  either  for  seS^^Ofre  of 
pfopertj  at  sea^^  or  ht  ^nj^ijmg  the  armies  at 
home  or  atNToad;  these  are  nerer  settkd,  unless,  in 
the  case  of  the  tatter,  the  eootractors  stiH  eontiime 
to  sopplj  the  wants  pf  govemment. 

Shortly  after  Bonaparte's  wurpation,  he  began 
that  sjstem  of  unprecedtetited  vUlainy,  by  declaring 
^  gttt  k  payemtnt  pom  ler  exercises  de  ran  4  soni 
^  suspendus,**  that  all  payments  for  the  year  4, 
relating  to  army  and  other  contracts,  are  suspend* 
ed ;  and  very  lately  the  decree  wa»  extended  to  the 
year  8,  which  was  shewn  to*  me  by  Mr.  Defer- 
ment, Director  General  of  liquidation. 

Tbese  decrees  neter  appear  in  their  newspapers, 
the  parties  are  only  apprized  of  them  when  tbey 
apply  to  the  Bureau  of  Li(|uklation  for  payment. 

Of  Boniaparte's  depredations  on  eommerce,^  and 
towards  merchants  in  general,,  not  only  foreigners, 
but  bis  Own  subjects,  I  beliere  I  hare  givea  a  jost 
and  true  picture  in  my  last  publication. 

The  tyranny  aild  unheard  of  acts  of  d^sspotism 
of  that  revolutionary  empetor  and  his  hostler  kings, 
aad  his  ^e-Maek  dukes,,  would  fill  rolumes;  but 
they  dp  not  exactly  come  within  the  meaning  of 
this  work.    However,  I  must  state  another  most 

*  These  claims  are  generally  tried  before  the  Conncil  o{ 
prizes :  for  ao  account  of  which  see  my  "  Exposition  of  tbt 
**  CoAdacCof  Fr^ceto^vardsAmerica."* 
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kitigiildfi  act  of  tyranny,  which  he  qxercises  in  pri- 
vate families;  a  tyraaay  ttoeqoalled  in  Turkey. 

Bonaparte  knows  very  well  that  bis  musbroom 
nobles  and  dukes  ar0  not  muqh  admired  by  hi$ 
iutifuJL  subftcls,  especially  amongst  tbe  ancienne 
wbUsse  t  thereforei  to  attach  these  persons  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  he  compels  their  daugbterf 
to  marry  bis  favourite  generals  j  and  if  they  re* 
fuse,  banishes  them,  and  threatens  to  talis 
their  estates  from  them.  Thus  was  the' amiable 
sod  beantiftd  Mademoiselle  de  Coigny,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  that  name,  sacrificed  to  the  exer 
crable  Sebastiani  I 

THIS  IS  THE  SYSTTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT 

OF 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE, 

whose  sonl  is  even  more  atrocious  than  his  system^ 
and  who  may  well  say  with  Horace; 

^  Padet  b«c  opprobria  Bobii^ 

''  £t  potoiate  dici,  k,  noa  potaina  rtJvlti.^ 

If  the  reader  will  give  me  credit  for  my  state* 
ments^  I  am  certain  he  must  concur  with  me  in 
the  conclusion,  that  France  is  in  a  most  wretched 
8tate«  Commerce  they  have  none.  Manufiao- 
tiirers  are  rained,  for  want  of  foreign  trade  and 
hands  to  work.  Agriculture  is  in  a  flourishing 
state,  it  is  true  >  but  then  the  grain  rots  by  lying  in 
q2 


the  barns.  Popalatiouis  decreasing^  bytbecon* 
tinual  drains  of  conscription*. 

Can  such  a  frightful  system  be  popular?  Can 
a  Bonaparte^  who  is  known  to  the  Parisians  to 
have  been  an  obscure  vagabond^  and  who  is  a 
scourge  to  France  and  to  mankinds-Can  such  a 
tyfimt  be  popular  in  France  ?  With  whom  can 
he  be  popular— with  the  royalists?  Surdy  not. 
They  say,  if  we  are  to  be  governed  by  kings  and 
princes^  let  us  be  governed  by  such  who  are  gen* 
tiemen ;  and  who  would  not  prefer  to  be  governed 
by  St.  Jameses  rather  than  4$'^  Giles's? 

Can  the  republicans  like  him?  Surely  not. 
They  cannot  like  the  man  who  has  made  more 
kings  in  Europe^  and  created  more  counts  and 
barons  in  France^  than  there  were  under  the 
ancien  rSgime^  and  who  persecutes  republicans. 
Bonaparte  knew  very  well  what  he  did  when  he 
was  a  republican,  therefore  he  does  not  encou- 
rage them,  unless  be  finds  them  to  answer  his 
purpose.  Can  any  man  in  France  say — I  leave 
even  political  characters  out  of  the  question- 
that  under  Bonaparte's  system  he  is  secure 
one  moment,  either  in  his  person  or  in  his  pro- 

•  It  may  not  be  improper  to  state,  that  no  wounded  French, 
man  is  ever  taken  up  from  the  field  of  battle.  If  thesar^eon 
feds  htm  unfit  to  tenre  again,  he  is  then  inhtimanly  butchered 
by  his  own  brethren  in  arms.  Jio  invalid  is  to  be  met  with  in 
aJi  France,  except  those  who  became  saph  previous  Co  the  ge- 
rernment  of  Bonaparte. 
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perty  ?  Are  his  vfik  and  children  his  own  ?  I 
believe  I  have  given  sufficient  statements,  to  shew 
tkat  they  are  not.  I  therefore  have  no  hesitation 
io  saying  that  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
dtber>  the  death  of  that  man  is  looked  iw  with 
impatience. 

Bttt  wider  sach  a  system  as  that  now  pursued  in 
France,  a  system  positively  more  dreaded  and  more 
abhorred,  than  even  the  Roberspierrean  system ; 
how  U  it  posttble  to  cabal  and  plot  against  their 
tyrant?  a  system  under  which  a  brother  will  de- 
nounce a  brother*,  and  a  mother  her  own  daughter; 
a  system  which  destroys  the  basis  of  society^  and 
wlHcb  has  dissolved  every  political  religicus,  (oci^il 
and  moral  tie } 

Mably,  when  speaking  of  the  tyranny  of  Riche* 
lieu,  says,  ^^  On  sent  le  danger  dis  farmpt  dcs 
^  cabaies,  taut  la  ddgradatm  des  esprjls  est 
"  grande,  et  le  peidi  de  ia  servitude  accablanti  ee 
^  iCest  plus  que  par  nn  assassinat  qu^cn  songe  a  xar- 
"  tir  de  roppressionJ' 

Does  Bonaparte  suppose  that  Frenchmen  can  see 
with  indifference,  an  obscure  wretch  covered  with 
every  species  of  guilt,  surrounded  by  Princesses 
who  were  washerwomen  and  keepers  of  brothels,,  by 
lUngs,  Dukes  and  Counts,  who  were  jockeys,  rob- 

♦  Mr.  Dc  Segur  caused  fai9  broHicr  to  be  exited  from  Paris  j 
and  Madame  La  Gra^e,  a  spy  of  Fouche,  trhom  I  have  already 
meatiooed^  deooanced  her  own  daoghter,  a  Madame  An^es- 
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bers  tod  swindlers  ?  No,  no^I  ctin^sttre  my  oouti- 
trymen,  that  Frenchmen  are  not  so  lost  to  aH  -sense 
of  feeling  and  honour.  They  hate  him  to  a  man  *. 
But  they  do  not  know  to  whom  to  trust ;  they  have 
been  deceived  'by  all  parties ;  the  Constittitional*' 
ists,  the  Republicans,  the  Jacobins,  the  Directo* 
rialists,  the  Bonapartisjts,  have  ail  decehred  them 
in  their  turn. 

If  the  Parisians  hate  their  tyrant,  he  in  rettmi 
hates  them.  And  I  am  persuaded  tbat  'when  he , 
shall  have  run  his  career  of  blood  out  of  France,  he 
vill  not,  like  Alexander,  weep  because  there  are  no 
more  worlds  to  conquer,  but  like  another  Nero,  set 
fire  to  his  «'  borme  ViUe^  de  Paris,"'  and  in  imita* 

*  I  kaVe  aeen  a  very  w^II  written  pampblel  by  an  Americao 
gentleman,  entitled  "  A  Letter  on  the  genius  and  disposition  of 
*'  the  French  Government/'  which  says,  page  26,  "  that  all 
"  classes  of  people  appear  to  forget  for  a  moment  their  own 
"  miseries,  in  anticipating  the  brilliant  destinies  of  the  empire, 
^  and  contemplating  Pans  in  prospective,  as  the  metropolis  of 
"  the  world.*'  I  cannot  subscribe  to  this  assertion.  I  have  lived 
nearly  nine  years  in  France,  and  was  constantly  in  the  habits  of 
intimacy  with  persons  of  every  description,  and  I  confess,  that 
I  never  heard  any  of  them,  no  not  even  the  new  made  Dakes, 
contemplate  Paris  in  prospective  in  any  other  way,  than  as  a 
scene  of  blood  and  tomnlt;  in  case  of  the  tyrant's  death,  unless 
be  is  carried  of  by  assassination,  and  a  Bourbon  immediately 
proclaimed*  I  am  therefore  reluctantly  compelled  to  accuse 
that  author  of  being  completely  ignorant  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  French  people,  and  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  a^  as  he 
has  been,  according  to ,  his  own  account,  onljr  ten  months 
in  France:  it  is,  therefore,  not  likely,  that  in  so  short  a  tim^ 
he  could  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Parisians ! 


tioa  of  CiHastantiBe,  will  remove  the  seat  of  the 
empire  from  Paris  to  Rome ;  but  from  far  different 
motives;  not  because  be  may  think  Rome  a  more 
central  or  a^Jvantageoas  situation  than  Paris,  for 
the  capital />f  his  estended  tfominiong^  bat  that  he 
may  be  at  a  distance  from  the  miserable  garrets, 
in  which  he  has  passed  his  eaflier  days  in  abject 
poverty  and  obscurity,  and  the  vicinity  of  which 
produces  in  him,  sometimes,  paroxysms  of  rage, 
when  the  mortifying  recollection  assails  him  in  the 
qidrt  of  his  present  pomp  and  grandeur. 
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CONDUCT  OF  BONAPARTE 

TOWARDS 

FQREJGN  POWERS. 


From  the  pictare  I  have  drawn  of  tbf  private 
character  aud  dpmestip  administratioD  pf  the  prer 
sent  nil^r  pf  France,  it  pay  easily  bp  c^nticipnted 
that  he  will  i^ot  respect  thfs  obligations  of  public 
law,  or  hold  sj^cred  any  treaty  pr  engagement  into 
which  he  may,  for  the  purppse  of  the  moment^  be 
induced  tp  enter  with  foreign  powers. 

What  pan  indeed  be  sstcred  to  ^  ffiap^  whpse 
NURSE  has  been  REBELLION,  whose  TUTOR  has 
been  robbery,  ^nd  whose  ASSOCIATE  is  MURDER  I 

This  man  calls  himself  ^  sovereign,  and  is  treated 
^  a  sovereign  by  most  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe^ 
some  of  whonA  b^Y^  ^^^n  rendered  t|iemse)ves  ac? 
complices  ip  bis  murders^  and  promoters  of  tii^ 
usurpations;  some  pf  thein  have  eyep  degrade4 
find  humiliated  their  children,  by  marrying  (hem 
to  this  ruffian,  and  his  villainous  felatipn^  and 
banditti. 

f*hus,  hQweyer  reluctfintly,  and  ho^eyer  gr^tingf 


to  my  feeling,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  treat* 
ing  him  as  a  sovereign,  while  I  undertake  the  task 
ofcanirassin^  his  conduct  ta  foreign  powers. 

Tu  those  who.  know  the  insanity  of  the  ty^rant, 
fcw  wonis  might  suffice  on  this  sabject ;  but  as 
ib(  re  are  many  who  ba?e  not  had  an  opportunity 
rf appreciating  bis  character,.!  must  treat  this  part 
of  my  subject  at  considerable  length.  The  task 
is  as  irksopie  to  me,  as  if  I  were  oUiged  to  discuss 
the  diplomacy  of  a  cartauclw,  or  of  f^ny  other  Oitf 
ic  Brigands. 

Hsid  r  only  to  treat  of  his  ambitiop^  were  it 
greater  than  that  pf  Caesar  or  Alexander,  I  would 
discuss 'tWi. with  patience,  because  I  know  that 
ambitiotts  men  are  often  magnanimous  and  hu» 
B^ane;  but  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  is  coupled 
v^Hh  unnecessary  murders,  private  rissentmeuts, 
^d  universal  pillage.  Those  who  cannot  bf 
l^roaght  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  thi$  assertion,  will 
sever  be  dassed  in  the  rank  of  Statesmen.  Let 
Itis  conduct  to  the  continental  powers  of  £uropf^ 
be  attentively  examined,  and  it  will  be  ^e^n,  that 
be  has  dnped  and  betrayed  them  i^ll  in  their  turns, 
because  they  do  not  l^now  his  real  character;  if 
^y  had,  they  would  never  have  entered  into  any 
ttcommodation  with  him.  They  would  have  seen 
^bat  h}s  politics  do  not  so  much  resemble  those  of 
the  magnanimous  leader  pf  a  great  nation,  as  tbos^ 
rfthe  robber  of  the  mountains. 

By  war  pf  i|)tr.Qduction  to  this  papt  pf  my 
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wmtkf  I  must  rereit  to  a  former  pemd  in  the 
French  revolation.  Already^  ia  the  earijr  days  of 
the  Plrectory,  all  the  diplomatic  mimoin  and 
plana  which  had  been  presented  to  the  late  Xiags 
«f  France,  were  pnfadtsbed  under  the  title  of 
PMtique  de  iams  Its  Cabinets  fk  t  Europe  pniaid  les 
n^s  dt  Louis  XV.  el  de  XVI.  written  in  the 
Mign  of  the  former  Monarch  by  Mr.  Fa^kr^  and 
edited  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  de  BrogUe^  Mr. 
dir  Seg^KT,  the  present  General  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies,  enriched  this  work  with  a  preface,  and  re- 
volntionary  notes,  in  which  he  says,  ^  //  serafecik 
^  de  se'€0nv0incre  qiCy  compris  mime  la  r&eolutien  en 
f  grande  partie  on  trowoe  dans  ces  mcmoires  et  ses 
^ '  conjectures  le  germe  de  tout  ce  qui  arrixx  aujouf* 
^*  d^huiy  K  Con  nepeut  pas  sans  les  avoir  lAsy  ilrc  bien 
^'  anfaU  des  iwterits  8C  mime  des  vues  actueUes  des 
^  dioerses  puissances  de  r Europe  J* 

As  I  have  already  observed,  however,  ia  a  former 
part  of  this  work,  the  Directory  had  not  the  means 
of  carrrying  this  grand  plan,  into  execution,  nor 
coold  it  be  accomplished  by  any  other  government 
than  that  of  a  despotic  military  ruler,  whose  maxim 
is  per  fas  et  ntfas. 

*  But  no  sooner  had  Napoleon  assumed  the  reins 
^f  government,  than  a  kind  of  demi  official  maoi^ 
festo  appeared,  which,  although  published  ten  j^^eaiv 
agO|  is  so  very  curious,  and  has  such  an  affi- 
nity with  the  ravaging  system  so  steadily  pursued 
at  this  4noment  by  the  so  called  •governmept  of 


FfftM^tkat  I  am  led  to  introdacse  here  a  few  es# 
traclfffroinit*. 

The  author  asks»  ^'  Is,  a  system  of  public  law  ' 
Becessary  for  Europe  ?"  To  prove  that  it  is^  he 
points  out,  ^^  that  some  of  the  powers  of  Europe 
*'  stand  upmk  fimndations,  whose  exteut  and  soli^ 
^  dtty  are  not  proportioned  to  the  use  they  are 
**  compeHed  to  make  of  them,  whilst  others  have 
^  tiieir  territories  widdy  scattered,  and  with  great 
"  resources  ans  as  vnlneraUe  as  if  tliey  were  statcfs 
^  of  the  second  order.  Again,  there  are  others 
**  whose  resources,  prodigious,  remote^  fluctuat- 
^  ing  a^d  unstable,  are  continually  exhausted  by 
**  an  actrre  system,  which  extends  to  every  quar- 
"  ter  of  the  globe,  and  penetrates  every  region; 
**  spreading  the  leaven  of  a  jeaUms  and  turbulent 
**  ambition  ;  it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  a  general 
"  system  of  public  law  is  necessary  for  Europe.'* 
Page  41. 

Page  47*— *'  Europe  is  at  present  reduced  to  the 
*^  necessity  of  recomposing  its  public  aystem ; 
**  the  connection  between  France  and  some  na- 


•  Tbe  wcfrk  is  entitled  ''  VEtai'de  la  France  aiafinde  Van 
till/'  The  aathor  was  Mr.  D^antet ive,  foraierly  a  CSkf  de 
Dmwm  in  Tilleyrand't  office,  and  now  a  Counsellor  of  State. 
Bsviof  tiansbted  tkat  work  into  English,  I  of  course  had  a 
great  deal  of  conversatl&n  about  it  with  the  author  :  I  observed 
to  hixa^  that  I  imagined  it  was  only  "  un  outrage  bellitiueux/* 
'*  Gk  que  non/*  replied  be,  ♦'  it /out  regarier  cila  ^utrnne  le  co(k 
"^  poUiifueiik  France.^ 
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^  tions  has  laid  the  foundations  for  a  political 
'^  code»  which,  when  properly  reared  at  a  general 
^  peace^  will  serve  as  the  protectat*  for  same^  the 
^  censor  o( others,  and  a  rule  for  all.  The  treaties 
'^  already  formed  by  France,  Holland,  Spain, 
^'  Switzerland,  and  some  of  the  Italian  States,  lay 
^^  the  basis  of  a  scheme  of  confederacy  and  defence 
'*  for  France." 

'^  France  perceived,  that  without  a  federative 
^*  system^  power  has  neither  justice,  nor  guarantee. 
'^  nor  hope  of  duration.  The  field  is  open,  the 
^  federative  system  of  France  is  evident,  she  has 
^  fixed  the  fundamental  basis  of  it.  The  more 
'^  immediate  and  most  important  combinations  of 
*^  this  system  are  completed,  the  others  are  y^ 
^'  only  in  prospect." 

The  following  passage  is  remarkable*  an4  d^* 
monstrates  clearly,  that  the  immortal  Fitt  was 
correct,  when  he  proclaimed  Napoleon  to  be  *'  the 
f*  child  and  champion  of  jacobinism/' 

'^  For  federative  subsidies,  she  (France)  will 
«f  substitute  military  subsidies,  ^md  if  Princes  dis* 
^*  regard  the  voice  of  self  interest,  which  dictates  an 
^  alliance,  fhe  wiU  virtually  alfy  herself  to  thfiir 
^*  countries^  which  they  are  incapable  oj  d^ending, 
•*  Xc:'    Page  76. 

Speaking  of  Russia,  the  manifesto  says,  ^  that 
**  that  country  should  be  divided  into  two  sepa- 
'*  rate  kingdon^s^  The  seat  of  one  should  i>e  ait 
"  Moscow;^  the  other  at  St.  Pftersbt^rgh,. 
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^'  By  this  plan^  ^Russia  will  not  excite  jealomy 
»  among  its  neighbours.  Whatever  may  be  the 
"  valae  of  this  speculation^  which,  suggested  at 
"  this  moment,  is  only  an  opinion  more  or  less 
'*  plausible;  yet^  when  considered  with  respect  to 
"  the  future,  it  will  appear  that  it  is  so  far  front 
^*  deserving  to  be  taken  for  a  wild  conjecture,  that 
**  it  certainly  will  be  one  day  realized/*  Page 
lOL— I  believe  the  day  is  not  far  distant. 

Page  137 — 140.  The  manifesto  wishes  "  the  war 
"  to  terminate  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  solid 
**  equilibrium^  constituted  by  the  federative  system, 
^  in  order  to  confirm  to  the  nations  of  Europe 
^  their  conimercial  and  political  independence/' 

Page  145.  It  says,  ^*  To  destroy  the  supremacy 
"  of  England,  the  powers  of  Europe  must  attach 
*'  themselves  to  France,  as  the  only  power  to 
*'  break  their  fetters." 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  of  this  hostile  state 
paper,  which  pointed  so  openly  at  the  extinction  of 
tlie  independence  of  other  states,  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  thought  fit  to  conclude  peace  with  Bo- 
naparte. 

The  Emperor  Pad,  who  was  beset  with  French 
courtesans  *  and  guided  by  ministers  in  the  pay  of 
France,  gave  the  example.  Austria,  who  could  not 
fight  the  usurper  single-handed,  was  also  obliged  to 
submit. 

^Madamo  Chevalier^  an  actress,  and  a  Madame  BonneuU. 
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Great  BritaiD^  also^^  made  peace  with  him,  6)( 
Ivbicb,  praise  is  due  to  the  ministers  of  that  day } 
the  country  was  clamorous  for  it;  the  peaple 
thoaghl;  that  peace  would  reduce  their  taxes^  and 
e?c4^nd  their  trade  j  and  tlie  public  conduct  of  the 
First  Consul  in  1800  was  different  fjrom  that  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  since  that  timb.  He  did 
not  then  manifest  that  deadly  hate  to  tnis  countryi 
wliich  has  since  shewn  itself  in  suoh  glaring  co* 
lours,  nor  was  the  continent  then  Subjugated  as  it 
is  now  :  the  hopes  of  a  commercial  treaty  too  with 
France  were  held  out,  aad|  upon  the  wholei  peace 
was  worth  a  trial  ♦• 

However^  Bonaparte  soon  proved  to  the  powers 
of  Europe^  and  to  England  in  particidar^  that 
neitlier  peace>  tranquillity,  nor  honour,  were  con- 
genial to  his  nature.  He  convinced  them  that 
Tacitus  was  not  wrong,  when  he  said,  '^  mseram 
*'  fiocem  vel  belb  bene  mutarL** 

The  wax  affixed  to  the  preliminary  treaty  of 

*  To  these  prospective  advantages^  it  may  be  added,  that 
peace  gave  our.  democrats  an  opportunity  of  vievring>  uo* 
through  a  telescope,  but  with  their  natural  sights  the  horrors 
vtubich  French  liberty  had  produced.  Those  who  savf  it,  in  a 
Ttry^t'tlelimc  had  enough  of  it,  and  every  EngliahlDaa  who 
%as  iu  France,  by  making  a  comparison  between  French  and 
English  liberty,  knew  how  to  abhor  the  former,  and  how  to  ap- 
preciate the  blessings  of  the  latter.  Thank  God  I  1  tun  <me  of 
the  number  /  France  is  an  excellent  hospital  for  all  those  persons 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of  this  country*  A 
short  residence  in  Paris  will  prove  an  efficacious  cure* 


peac€  sigoed  In  Lcmdon  was  scarcely  ccliip  wheU 
be  begau  to  shew  bis  tyrannical  temper.  -  He 
complained  to  Mr.  Jackson^  our  minister  at  Paris, 
of  tbe  £reedom  of  remark  on  bis  conduct  in  our 
newspapers,  and  in  the  speeches  of  our  members 
of  parliament.  That  minister  with  much  dignity 
replied,  that  if  he  could  point  out  any  offensive 
articie  in  any  of  ^the  newspapers,  the  tribnoals 
oCthe  country  were  open  to  him. 

This  mode  of  proceeding  did  not  please  Bo- 
Qapvte»  To  express  hi»  vengeance»  he  had  re-^ 
<2oarse  to  his  own  official  paper  *.  The  Maniieur 
of  the  Id  Pluviose,  which  corresponds;  to  Our 
laooth  of  February  1S02,  says :  *•  In  the  speechaa 
**  of  English  members  of  parliament,  there  is^ 
''  Qothiag  of  civilized  Europe  to  be  found,  but  they 
""  sbew  the  fears  of  tbe  Tartars  of  Thibet  :*'  and  in 
tbe  same  paper  of  tbe  SA  and  30  Fentose,  be  i^ 
pleased  to  style  our  members  of  parliament  **  Fire- 
brands, men  of  low  passions^  and  having  dcs  imagi- 

All  these  angry  ebuUitiona  were  expressed  beibse 

*  The  Monittur  mast  then  have  been  considersd  as  au  official 
P^r,  even  t»  thoie  who  were  not  in  the  secret^  Ibr  at  tlie 
^  of  it  were  printed  these  words :  "  m  thigr  du  Hivote  on 
^'  le  Uomioar  est  le  tad  Journal  QficieU*  Of  iate  years, 
^^ver,  Boaaparte^  to  get  rid  of  the  responsibility  of  the  go- 
'trnmeot  as  to  the  scandalous  articles  which  disgrace  the  co« 
^onjMof  that  paper,  has  ordered  the  words  to  be  changed;  it 
<Vlotily^  **  Let  octet  du  Gouxfememem,  ei  dcs  Autorith  cmstituies, 
"  contemit  dans  le  Mcmteur,  sont  Qfficielt," 
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the  definitive  treaty  was  signed,  and  tberefofe  P/t 
had  every  reason  to  expect  a  great  deal  of  violence 
from  him  on  that  subject  only. 

Daring  the  congress  at  Amiens,  when  all 
Europe  had  its  eyes  fixed  on  the  discussions  there. 
Slot  a  little  astonishment  was  excited^  when  Bo* 
naparte,  in  spite  of  existing  treaties  with  Austria, 
thought  proper  to  assume  the  title  of  President  of 
the  Italian  Republic,  and  to  annex  Piedmont,  Par* 
ma,  and  the  island  of  Elba  to  his  sovereignties* 

But  what  shewed  his  character  in  its  true  lightf 
was  bis  conduct  to  one  of  the  states  in  Switzerland. 
The  French  general  Thurreau*,  tlie  present  am- 
bassador in  America,  arrived  in  the  Valais  on  the 
10th  of  February  1802j  he  set  aside  all  thecofisti- 
luted  authorities  in  that  state  and  its  dependencies, 
possessed  himself  of  the  public  treasury,  the  archives 
of  the  government  and  the  post  office^  and  publicly 
announced  it  as  the  intention  of  France  to  incorpo* 
rate  that  state  with  her  own  dominions. 

Eitrope  has  been  considered,  and  justly  so  con- 
sidered as  one  great  Republic,  composed  of  inde- 
pendent members,  each  of  which  is  guarantee  for 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  other,  a&^ 
that  power  which  usurps  dominion  over  one,  mani' 
festly  sliews  a  hostile  intention  to  the  others. 

In  former  times  the  sword  was  unsheathed  on 
much  less  provocation  than  the  conduct  which  Bo- 

♦  For  an  account  of  General  Thurrean's  life,  see  my  h3t  Pn^ 
lication  on  America. 
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iiap9rt9  exhibited  in  one  day;  bat  wbioh  ho 
termed  only  ^*  des  bagatelles.*' 

These  encroachments  and  usurpations  of  France 
mast  have  given  our  ministers  no  very  great  en- 
couragement to  hope  for  the  permanency  bf  the 
proposed  peace  :  but  finding  that  the  great  conti- 
seotal  powers^  who  were  more  immediately  in- 
terested in  resisting,  made  no  opposition  to  themy 
the  definitive  treaty  of  Amiens  was  signed. 

As  it  might  have  been  foreseen,  from  the  previ- 
ous conduct  of  Bonaparte,  and  his  marked  dis- 
positioa  to  hostility  towards  this  country,  the 
peace  of  Amiens  was  of  no  long  duration,  Malta 
was  made  the  pretence  for  war;  our  ministers  re- 
fi^  to  givp  up  that  island,  till  the  stipulations  in 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  on  the  part  of  the  first  consul, 
should  be  fulfilled,  or,  at  least,  till  a  disposition^ 
should  be  shewn  by  him  to  carry  them  into  effocl^ 

Shallow  politicians  have  imagined  that  the  ^ 
tention  of  Malta  by  our  ministers  was  the  cause 
of  the  war,  and  they  were  at  the  time  blamed 
by  many  for  that  retention :  no  blame  ought  to  be 
Cached  to  then^  pn  that  account.  The  retention 
of  Malta  was  not  the  cause  of  the  war,  as  I  thiok 
1  shall  be  able  to  make  appear  from  the  detail 
lam  going  to  give.  It  will  be  manifest  from  that 
fctail,  that  the  British  cabinet  of  that  day  had 
^^ore  foresight^  more  political  ability^  and  more  know^ 
^e  of  the  real  character  of  Bonapajrte  ttim  all 
^  other  caUnela  of  Europe:     They  retuned 
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Malta,  not  from  an  intention  or  a  wish  to  provoke 
the  renewal  of  a  war^  but  because  from  the  first 
consul's  conduct  it  appeared  that  such  an  event 
was  inevitable,  and  at  no  great  distance* 

Before  it  was  ascertained  whether  our  cabinet 
would,  or  would  not  give  up  Malta,  Bonaparte 
began  to  shew  his  hostility,  by  refusing  to  liquidate 
or  pay  any  demands  of  English  subjects,  which 
they  had  on  the  French  funds  *. 

He  shewed  his  hostile  intentions  also  by  refusing 
to  restore  three  English  ships  captured  in  the 
Indian  seas,  after  the  peace  was  known  there  f . 

Every  restriction  on  British  commerce  was  ra- 
pidly enforced,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  those 
countries  which  were  under  French  influence. 
None  of  our  merchandizes  were  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported into  Spain,  Italy,  or  Holland.  English  ships, 
when  they  entered  the  French  ports,  were  subject 
to  every  kind  of  injustice;  the  Captain's  private  pro- 
perty and  furniture  were  seized  and  confiscated  as 
British  manufactured  goods. 

But  to  remove  all  doubts  of  his  inveteracy  to 
English  commerce,  the  Moniteur  of  6th  Tkermidor 
1802  says,  **  That  the  repprts  of  a  treaty  of  com- 

^  Article  14Ui  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  enactn,  that  se- 
questratioos  imposed  by  either  party  on  the  public  funds,  &c. 
•hall  be  taken  off.  Not  one  claim  of  English  subjec^ts  was 
satisfied,  whereas  Frenchmen  were  paid  erery  demand  whtcb 
they  had  on  us. 

♦  The  Porcher,  the  Tay,  and  the  Highland  Chief. 
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"  merceare  unfounded,  and  that  the  manufacturers 
''  of  France  should  have  more  confidence  in  their 
*'  government  than  to  suppose   them  capable  o^ 

*  such  weakness,"  and  concludes,  "  si  la  nation  es 
"  grande,  tt  forte ^  si  Varmie  est  brave  et  disciplinie, 

*  k  principal  avantage  (pfen  tire  le  gowvernement 
"  (^est  de  leur  assurer  sureti  et  prospiritiy  His 
meaning  was  not  equivocal. 

Bui  what  brought  the  affair  to  an  issue,  was  the 
tjrrant's  desperate  wish  to  have  our  press  subject 
to  the  controul  of  his  ambassador  here,  and  whom 
be  wished,  no  doubt^  to  have  the  prerogative  of  ex«* 
amining  the  speeches  of  the  members  of  the  Eng- 
lish parliament,  previously  to  their  being  delivered. 

TTiese  two  points  will  never  permit  an  enlightened 
administration  of  England  to  enter  into  any  negin 
tiatms  for  peace  with  Bonaparte ;  independently 
of  the  consideration  that  such  an  undertaking 
is  in  other  respects  impracticable. 

The  introduction  into  France  of  an  English 
newspaper,  he  dreads  more  than  100,000  Russians, 
Germans,  or  English ;  if  he  could  only  destroy  that 
^emy,  he  would  be  content  for  a  time.  An  author* 
^  great  merit,  who  has  been  of  much  service  to 
this  country  by  his  writings,  has  very  properly 
ol»erved^  *'  while  the  sun  shines  at  Dover,  it  cannot 
remain  long  dark  at  Calais  V* 

*  Mr.  Stephens^  the  able  author  of  "  War  in  Disguise,". 
*bich  work  1  traoslated  into  French  for  the  French  Council  of 
State.  Ofir  enemies  allow  it  to  be  a  correct,  judicious^  and 
v^  able  prodoclion. 


Bonaparte^  finding  that  he  could  not  rq^alate  at 
his  own  discretion  the  affairs  of  other  cowiftriea 
without  his  conduct  being  discussed  in  our  news- 
papers^ thought  proper  to  make^  through  his  mi- 
nister in  Londms,  Mr.  Otto,  a  demand  which  uo 
foreign  sovereign  ever  tl|ought  of  before.  It  was 
to  request  the  attention  of  bis  Majesty^s  govern- 
ment to  the  press  in  England^  particularly  to 
Cobbett  and  Peltier;  he  wished  the  one  to  be  si^ 
lenced,  and  the  other  to  be  sent  out  of  the  oountiy. 

About  that  period  I  arrived  in  England  from 
Paris.  Mr*  Otto^  with  whom  I  had  been  inti- 
mately acquainted  for  several  years  before^  re* 
quested  me  to  dine  with  him.  He  then  produced 
a  note  which  he  had  received  from  Paris,  to  be 
presented  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  expressed 
great  uneasines  about  it  as  likely  to  be  productive 
of  a  serious  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
governments.  Mr.  Otto  asked  me  if  I  knew  of 
any  precedents  I  toM  him  I  did  not|  and  I  ob» 
served  to  him^  that  I  was  certain  such  a  note  would 
be  ill  received,  not  only  by  miuisteiB,  but  by  the 
people  at  large,  and  by  the  democrats  in  parti- 
cular^. Well,  said  Mr.  Otto,  you  would  oblige 
me  if  you  would  return  to  Paris,  and  see  Talley- 

*  It  proves  that  I  did  not  ihm  well  know  of  what  principles 
English  democracy  consisted.  I  thought  that  they  woald 
oppose  the  epemies  of  the  press,  whoever  they  were,  but 
I  hare  since  then  found  otit  they  think  erery  thing  right 
that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  does. 


nod  and  Maret  about  it,  and  I  will  defer  present- 
ing the  Bote  till  I  have  further  instructions. 

I  accordingly  returned  to  Paris,  and  both  Uiose 
miniflt^rs  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  right* 
but,  said  thej,  *'  que  vaulez  vousfaire  f  Le  Consul  le 
**  x)eut.'*  Talleyrand  requested  me  to  write  to 
bim  (Talleyrand)  on  the  subject,  pour  mettrc  sous 
ksyeux  da  Consul^  which  I  did,  and  was  in  hopes 
it  might  have  produced  the  desired  effect ;  but 
Talleyrand  told  me  <<  que  k  Consul  est  furieux,  U 
^  ne  veut  pas  entendre  rakon !  I** 

Accordingly  the  note  was  presented  by  Mr* 
Otto  to  Lord  Hawkesbury  on  the  25th  July,  1802. 
The  refiy  was  couched  in  terms  of  dignity :  and  I 
am  p^suaded,  that  the  English  Secretai:y  of  State 
proved  himself  in  that  instance,  to  be  a  greater 
friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  than  some  of  the 
members  of  the  opposition  *• 

Hie  cc^omns  of  the  official  Journal  of  France 
were  from  that  time  filled  with  notorious  false* 
hoods,  and  with  the  most  bitter  invectives  against 
the  British  Cabinet. 

The  19th  Thermidar,  the  Momteur  contained 
a  viivlent  article  the  sutgect  of  which  was, 
^  that  Georges  wore  the  red  ribband,  for  hav 
"  ing  invegsted  the  infernal  machine,  and  that  if 

*  I  had  a  conYersation  iQ  Paris,  with  a  very  diHtinguisbed  arf- 
MMie  for  the  liberty  of  the  pre«,  and  who  seemed  to  be  of 
opiQion  ^'  that  it  was  wrong  in  oar  newspapers  to  attack  foreign 
"  powers,  and  that  English  ministers  ooght  to  have  a  cootroul 
•'  oTcr  them,  in  order  to  prevent  it !  !'* 
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''  he  had  succeeded,  he  would  have  been  recom- 
^'  pensed  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter  ♦." 

The  Moniteur  was  very  ably  seconded  in  this 
kind  of  warfare,  by  a  returned  emigrant,  Mr.  de 
Monilausier,  who  had  been  many  years  the  editor 
of  the  "  Courier  de  Londres,"  printed  in  ^his  coun- 
try, and  had  received  a  pension  from  the  English 
Goverament.  This  man,  to  prove  his  gratitude 
for  this  kindness^  on  his  return  to  France,  esta- 
blished a  paper  entitled,  *'  Le  Courier  de  Londrest 
"  el  de  Paris,  and  which  was  still  more  abusive, 
if  possible,  than  the  Moniteur. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  this  paper 
war,  Bonaparte  began  to  execute  his  systan  of 
disorganization  in  this  country,  and  endeavoured 
by  all  possible  means  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into 
its  very  heart.  For  that  purpose,  he  sent  over  a 
great  number  of  Agens  Secriis,  and  Commercial 
Agents,  each  of  whom  I  intend  to  pass  in  review. 

I  shall  begin  with  Mr.  Bonnecarrere.  This  man 
has  never^  up  to  this  day,  ceased  to  be  employed 
by  the  French  Government,  from  the  time  of  the 
ministry  of  General  Dumourier.  His  mission  to  this 
couptry  was  pour  furveiller  les  dUctions^.  Bonne* 
parrere  inade  ii  charge  of  5000/.  sterling,  which 
he  spent  at  these  elections,  and  I  had  an  opportu-> 
pity  of  seeing  ^ppoe  of  bis  letters  which  he  wrote 
to  France  on  that  subject ;  \ie  conipared  our  elec" 

*  Vide  the  Appendix^  No.  I. 

t  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  General  Elation  ia  1802* 
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tions  to  thtf  revolutionaiy  scenes  in  France,  and 
spoke  of  the  candidates  of  the  popular  party  with 
no  great  respect,  calling  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the 
Chaumette  of  England*.;  Mr.  Fox,  the  Brissot i 
and  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  English  Duke  of 
Orlians.  Thus  while  Napoleon  endeavours  by  his 
secret  agents  to  foster  and  inflame  the  spirit  of 
discontent  among  the  people  of  this  country^  it  is 
manifest  he  hates  the  men  whose  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  administration^  he  would  wish  to  con- 
vert to  his  own  wicked  purposes. 

*  See  the  Pabliciste  of  the  mooth  of  Tfiermidor  (Augost). 
And  the  Monitear^  of  the  4th  Thermidor,  contains  the  foHowiog 
article  on  oor  elections : 

"  Jean  Jacques  a  £crit  que  les  Anglais  n'^taient  fibres  qu'une 
"  fois  en  sept  ans,  iorsqu'ils  se  choisissalent  leur  reprfsentans 
"  an  Pariement ;  il  n'avait  consider^  cette  libert6  comme  beau. 
'*  coap  d'autres  choseSy  qu'a  travers  le  prisme  de  son  imagina* 
"  tioD  :  s^il  avait  pu  ^tre  t^moins  de  ce  grand  acte  de  libert^^ 
'*  il  n'y  aurait  vu  que  des  scenes  de  corruption^  de  licence,  et 
"  d'ivrognerie. 

**  Lkm  trois  Royaumes  sont  en  ce  moment  Hvr^s  £  toutes  les 
''  agitation^  qu*excitent  dans  toutes  les  classes  les  Elections  g6- 
"  nirales.  Ce  sont  k  pen  pr^s  les  Saturnates  des  anciensHo* 
*'  mains,  les  luttes  d'^lections  donnent  lieu  i  des  scenes  asses 
"  amusantes.  Le  peuple  y  porte  en  ginAral  plus  de  gaitft  que 
'^  son  caract^re  naturel  n'en  promet;  mais  toutes  les  passions 
"  y  sont  en  activity,  m4me  la  Plaisanterie.  Un  Anglais  ajjeun 
"  est  d'ordinaire  pesant  et  triste ;  il  a  besoin  de  prendre  sa  tasse . 
"  de  tb£  le  matiu,  pour  se  purger  la  tdte  des  brouiUards  qu'y  a 
"  laiss£  le  mauvais  vin  qu'il  a  bu  la  yeille ;  mais  il  lui  faut  un 
"  verre  de  Qin  ou  une  bouteille  de  Portp  }>oiir  se  i^ettre  ea 
"  gaitt" 
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Tbe  British  GoTarameiit  sooik  foand  out  who 
tilts  Banmcarrere  wm>  they  sent  him  out  of  the 
countiy  under  the  Alien  Act^  and  this  produced  a 
Tiolent  tirmie  in  the  Moniteur. 

The  next  person  was  Mr.  Fieuiey  V9ho  wai  seat, 
as  I  have  already  obs^ved^  to  thb  country  to  enlist 
tbe  English  Journalists  in  tbe  pay  of  Bonaparte. 
This  man»  who  was  never  before  in  England,  and 
who  did  not  understand  a  syllable  of  our  language^ 
wrote  from  this  country  several  letters^  full  of  libel 
and  rancorous  abuse,  not  only  of  the  constitutioDi 
but  of  the  people. 

These  letters^  eight  in  number^  were  occasion- 
ally sent  by  Bonapaite  to  the  Mercure  dc  France^ 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  Parisians^  how  in- 
fktbr  the  constitution  of  England  was  to  that  of 
France,  and  to  prove  that  England  was  verging 
towards  anarchy  •.  These  letters  were  afterwards 
all  reprinted  in  a  single  octavo  volume,  and  pub- 
lished  under  the  titje  of  ^*  IfiUrcs  sur  VAngtetcrre^'* 
parM.Fitoie^, 

«  The  late  proceedifigs  of  Parliament  in  the  affair  of  the  Duke 
of  York>  were  all  translated  in  the  Moniteur,  and  not  only 
distributed  with  great  profiisioni  but  stuck  against  the  walls  in 
Paris  $  Bonaparte  said  at  one  of  {lis  Lev6es.  *'  VoUii  nos  scenes  de 
J793/'  comparing  our  proceedings  in  Parliament  to  those  tiroes. 
—Shallow  Politicii^n  !  He  is  incapable  of  uoderst^iiding^  that 
tha  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  Rights  of  Elections,  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  and  of  debate  in  Parliament,  discussing 
decently  the  measures  of  government^  vc  the  best  support  of 
the  throne  of  a  legitimate  Monarch. 

f  I  ana  lar  froi^  wishing  to  throw  t|ie  slightest  rcfle^tipn 
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TkcM  were  also  oeveral  French  woinea  sent  over 
hstt,  \\z.  Madame  de  BanneuU,  who  was  formerly 

either  on  the  oppositioo,  or  on  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  his 
party  ;  their  motives  nwy  be  pure,  but  I  think  their  condact  ill 
suited  to  promote  the  welfare  of  this  conntry  ;  that  I  hare  no 
doabt  is  their  object^  but  I  think  they  mistake  the  meant.  If, 
they  had  had  the  same  opportunities  that  I  have  had,  of  judg* 
ing  of]  the  character  aud  views  of  Bonaparte,  they  would  adopt 
a  different  mode  of  proceeding.  I  recommend  to  them  the 
penisal  of  these  letters ;  they  will  there  see  how  they  are 
appreciated  by  the  tyrant  of  Europe. 

In  these  letters,  not  only  our  constitution,  but  even  our  demo- 
crats, and  the  whole  nation,  en  masse,  are  very  roughly  hand- 
led. I  will  quote  a  few  pai»ages,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
the  rancour  which  Bonaparte  and  his  agents  have  towards  fhia 
country. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  "  that  these  opinions  are  only  those 
'*  of  a  private  individual;  and  have  not  our  authors  and 
"  joumaliats  been  active  enough  in  their  attacks  upon  France  ?'' 
That  position  cannot  be  denied;  but  then  no  avowed  public 
agent  of  our  government  did,  during  the  fast  .peace,  attack  the 
gofernment  of  France,  either  through  the  medium  of  a  pub- 
lication or  a  newspaper.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  not 
a  line  of  a  political  nature  can  be  in  any  newspaper,  or  in 
any  other  publication,  without  the  permission  of  their  govern- 
meat. 

Page  132,  Mr.  Fievde  says,  **  II  faui  voir  en  ce  momeni 
"  Vasitation  de  la  canaWe  contme  elle  est  Jihre,  comme  elle 
"  se  croit  scuceraine,  parce  qu^elle  boii  gratis,  et  dit  des 
"  injures  pour  de  I'argent.  U  y  a  eu  guelques  petites  ba- 
"  tallies  cette  annie,  il  y  en  avra  de  plus  grandes  aux 
•*  flections  prochaines  • ;  car  on  peui  pridire  que  ^esprit 
"  de  faction   ne   s'elotgne   de  la  France   que   pour   rstoumer 

♦  M|r.  Fievcf^  is  a  prophet. 


on  a  eimilar  tnission  to  Russia ;  Madame  Fiscomh', 
the  mailresse  of  General  Bertliiers  a  Madame 
Gay,  &c.  &c. 

"  mieux  nourri  aux  litux  qui  Vont  vu  nailre,  Ea  r<n!rani  en 
"  AngUidrre,  il  ne  fera  que  rcvcnir,  aupays*," 

Page  135,  he  says,  "  D'cnfendre  huer  un  Amiral  (allading 
"  to  Admiral  Gardner,  the  candidate  for  Westminster  in  1 802). 
*'  un  hommc  qui  s*esi  batiu  pour  sa  patrie,  qui  lui  a  sacrtfii 
**  sa  vie  sans  reserve;  voild  cc  que  je  ne  supporterois pas,  etcc 
*'  que  supparie  en  riant  un  Amiral  Anglais.  11  peui  a  la 
*'  fois  braver  I'ennemi,  el  sourire  it  des  manans  qui  Vinjurient; 
"  c^est  ten  dotihlc- courage  que  n*auroit  pas  un  Franfais, 
*'  mais  aussi,  quels  Frayif^tis  seroieni  assez  Idches  pour  insulter 
*'  les  chtfs  de  leurs  guerriersH"  Mr.  Fiev^e  forgot  that 
some  of  the  best  defenders  of  revolutionary  France  have  been 
proscribed  and  guillotined,  viz.  Generals  La  Fayette,  Mon- 
tesquieu, Anselme,  Dumourier,  Pichegru,  &c.  who  were  all 
proscribed;  and  Generals  Custine,  Bouchard,  Biron,  Beaa- 
barnois,  Dillon,  &c.  who  were  guillotined  ! 

Mr.  Fievee's  next  attack  is  upon  the  impressing  of  our  sea- 
men !  page  177,  "  En  actes  d'oppression^  quepouvoii  on  comparer 
"  en  France,  a  la  presse  des  matelots  en  Anglelerre  f  C'est  lit  que 
*'  l*arhitiairepeut  regner  et  regne  sans  permeure  la  moindre  rScla' 
*'  maiion,  A  moins  d^envoyer  la  justice  sur  mer,  comme  dans  les 
**  fowheries  de  scapin,  it  quels  iribunaux  s'adresseroieni  les  homines 

*  This  idea  Is  relished  by  the  Parisians,  because  the  varioas 
revolutionary  governmenls,  Roberspierre,  Barras,  and  Bona- 
parte, all  wished  it  to  be  believed,  that  the  English  govern- 
ment caused  the  massacres  of  September,  the  destruction  of  the 
city  of  Lyons,  &c.  &c.  If  England  caused  the  latter  city  to 
be  destroyed,  then  Bonaparte's  minisfer,  Fouche,  must  have 
been  the  agent  of  England,  as  he  was  the  pro-consul  at  Lyons 
at  that  time. 
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The  senator  Gregmre  was  also  in  this  coantry^ 
though  not  as  a  spy  ;   however,  tliere  waa  a  6er« 

"  hkn  itrangtrt  i  la  marine,  fu'on  aileve  lonfuc  la  preue  a 
"  lieu  f  Ceiie  presse  mime  povrquoi  frappe-t^Ue  sur  le 
"people,  et  d'tme  maniere  si  extraordinaire  qu*on  voU  dee 
"  villages  eniiers,  sur  le  herd  dc  la  Tamise,  dSserter,  fuir, 
"  emporiani  ce  qu'ils  ant  de  plus  pricieut ;  ou  s^armer, 
'*  placer  des  sentinelles^  faire  les  dispositions  nicessaires 
''pour  repousser  la  force  par  la  force.  Des  pirates  fui 
"  paraitroienif  ne  produiroieni  pas  un  autre  effet  gtcf  le$ 
"  hommes  et  les  bitimens  qui  font  la  presse." 

After  thai  article  appeared  in  the  Mercure  de  France,  the 
Journal  de  Paris  was  ordered  to  insert  an  article,  accusing 
Mr.  Fie?^e  of  intentions  to  interrupt  the  good  understanding 
between  the  two  nations  j  to  which  Mr.  Fie?6e  answered, 
"  How  could  he  interrupt  the  good  understanding  existing 
"  between  the  two  governments,  when  the  Journalists  of 
"  England  never  ceased  to  attack  the  French  government  and 
"  the  French  people  ever  since  the  peace  ?''  Page  39. 

Because  the  English  newspapers,  over  which  our  government 
ha?e  no  controuJ,  attacked  Bonaparte's  tyrannical  administra* 
tion  at  home  and  abroad,  he,  in  return,  wishes  to  excite  a 
mutiny  in  our  navy  I 

Mr.  Fiev6c  says,  *'  La  Providence  avait  siparf  ce  peuple 
"  de  ious  les  autres  pour  qu'il  ne  ressembldt  qu'i  lui  mime, 
"  Vauloir  Vimiter  en  tout  ou  en  partie,  est  une  ahsurditi 
"  paliiique.  Pour  moi,  je  ne  reconnoitrai  un  tiritahle 
"  e^it  public  en  France,  que  quand  Je  verrai  repousser 
*•  toutes  mesures,  par  cela  seul  qu'elles  seront  proposiee 
"  comme  une  imitation  AnglaiseJ'    Page  179. 

This  tool  of  Bonaparte  forgot  what  happened  in  his  own 
country,  since  the  year  1789.  Had  they  imiuted  "  deg 
mesures  Anglaises,"  they  never  would  have  had  revolutionary 
tribooaJs,  or  Commissions  Militaires^  in  their  country  ;    and 
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man  in  his  company,  of  the  name  of  Oelsnerp  who 
wai  a  qpy,  and  whom  Gregoire  knew  to  be 
such. 

The  mission  to  this  country  of  Colonel  Beau- 
wisin  WBS  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  any:  he 
was  sent  here  to  engage  persons  to  assassinate  bis 
Majesty,  and  to  organize  a  plan  for  the  destruction 
of  our  naval  arsenals  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymooth. 
He  was  also  sent  to  ^^  Surveiller**  the  Comte  UAr- 
iois,  who  then  resided  at  Edinburgh. 

That  Colonel  Beauvoisin  had  frequent  confer* 
ences  with  Despard,  I  am  convinced :  he  told  it 

Europe  would  not  have  had  to  weep  for  the  existence  of  a  Ro- 
berspierre  or  a  Bonaparte ! 

As  to  our  morals,  habits.  Sec.  Mr.  Fievie  tays^  page  5S, 
*<  Un  phre  dii^  devani  sei  enfant,  de  eet  grot  mcU 
^^  quoH  n$  iauroii  plus  en  France^  $i  le  piaiHr  e$  U 
^^  mysi^re  n^avoient  pri$  soin  de  lee  conserver  f§$and  la 
<<  decence  les  raya  de  noire  langue.'* 

Page  200.  ^^  Uy  a  un  chimitte  a  Londres,  quijouii  fmne 
<<  grande  reputation^  pour  avoir  trouvele  eecrH  de  procurer, 
<<  avec  un  air  compoie,  une  ivretie  complete  et  MerHne^ 
'<  lee  Anglais  vont  chcz  lui  avaler  de  Voir  pour  avoir  du 
«  plaiiir^''  &c.  &c. 

•  As  to  our  opposition  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Fievfc  aays,  '*  That 
"  even  in  Turkey  there  is  an  opposition  !  That  it  is  nothing 
'^  more  than  la  guerre  civile  irigie  en  prineipe  coneUtu* 
"  HonelH' 

The  same  Mr.  Fiev^e  published  another  pamphlet  on  his 
return  from  England,  entitled,  ^*  Lee  Angloit  bauffie  do  TU 
torgueUy  et  de  Bihre  /  A  publication  too  contemptible  to 
justify  an  ORtract  of  a  single  line. 


to  TalUen  \  in  my  presence :  and  that  Despard 
was  urged  to  commit  the  crime  of  regicide  by  Bo-' 
naparte,  in  times  of  profound  peace,  will  never 
be  doubted^  after  some  facts  which  I  can  casa^ 
municate  on  that  subject. 

About  three  months  before  Despard  was  appror 
bended,  I  was  sitting  in  a  coffee-room  with  two 
English  gentlemen^  one  of  whom  is  now  in  Lon- 
don f,  and  at  any  time  ready  to  confirm  this  stat^ 
ment,  the  other  is  still  in  France,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  refer  to  him :  a  Frenchman  came  up  and 
told  me,  in  the  presence  of  those  two  gentlemen^ 
*'  that  the  French  government  had  laid  a  plan  to  have 
**  tli€  King  of  England  assassinated,  and  that  he  wa^ 
«  to  be  shot  in  the  Park  1 1" 

When  this  man  had  quitted  us,  I  observed,  that 
it  would  be  proper  to  inform  the  British  minister  in 
Paris  of  what  we  had  heard :  one  of  the  gentle- 
men said  he  would  communicate  it  to  Mr.  Fox,  or 
some  of  his  friends,  who  were  then  in  Paris,  and 
with  whom  he  was  intimate.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
did  make  such  communication^  but  if  he  did,  I 

*  Tallien  gave  this  Colonel  BeauYoisin  sereral  letters  of  in« 
tiodnction  t»  tkb  country^  and  the  Colonel  soon  found  his  way 
to  Colonel  Boeirille^  whom  he  defrauded  out  of  QXM.  I  am 
penoaded  ibat  Mr.  Bosville  was  not  acquainted  with  the  objeei 
of  his  Riissioo.  BeauToisin  was  to  come  here  a  second  time^ . 
but  dreading  an  arrest  from  Mr.  B.  he  postponed  ^is  journey^ 
aad  the  war  breaking  out,  totally  abandoned  it. 
t  AMr.T-— F 1. 
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am  certain  that  it  was  disregarded^  as  those  gen- 
tlemen,  from  the  magnanimity  of  their  own  nature, 
could  not  suppose  that  a  man,  placed  in  the  high 
situation  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  could  instigate 
or  promote  assassination.  I  shall,  however,  be  able 
presently  to  lay  before  my  reader,  facts  which  may 
convince  them  of  the  reality  of  Bonaparte's  guilt. 

Despard's  conspiracy  might  not  succeed,  or  it 
might  be  discovered  to  be  a  French  plot.  To  be 
able  to  accuse  the  English  government  of  some- 
thing similar  in  the  first  case,  and  to  recriminate  ia 
the  other,  Bonaparte  thought  proper  to  send  over 
to  this  country  the  noted  Mehee  de  la  Touche. 
I  have  already  observed,  that  this  man  was  sent 
here  to  engage  persons  in  a  conspiracy  against 
Bonaparte.  He  left  France,  according  to  bis  own 
account,  on  the  l6th  Frimaire,  year  11,  which  was 
in  December,  1802;  consequently,  five  months 
before  the  war  was  renewed  with  this  country. 
This  man  had  been  exiled  to  the  Isle  cTOlavn,  on 
account  of  some  offensive  articles  which  he  had 
inserted  in  his  newspaper  called  the  Antidote,  and 
Svhich  was  suppressed  in  January  1802. 

In  his  book,  intitled,  <'  Alliance  des  Jacobins  de 
*'  France  avec  le  Mimstire  Anglois,*'  he  represents 
himself  as  having  made  his  escape  from  Oleron,  by 
means  of  false  passports ;  that  be  got  to  Guernsey^ 
and  from  thence  to  London;  there  representing 
himself  as  a  person  who  had  been  ilL  treated  by 


Bonaparte,  and  that  he  wished  to  render  services 
to  the  English  Government,  and  the  Bourbons. 
In  his  publication,  he  gives  the  mode  in  which  he 
got  to  London,  and  he  wishes  his  readers  to  believe 
this  to  have  been  the  fact ;  that  he  bad  not  been 
sent  as  a  spy  by  Bonaparte,  but  that  be  had  him- 
self formed  a  plan  to  entrap  the  English  Govern- 
ment, in  order  that,  by  having  performed  some 
signal  service  to  France,  he  might  pave  the  way 
for  his  return,  and  secure  his  pardon  for  his  former 
offence.     He  says,  page  5,  *<  /r  nCambitiomiois  de 
"  me  rouvrir  les  partes  de  la  France  en  pendant  au 
"  Gauvernement  quelque  service  signali  dans  Id,  guerre 
"  queje  voyois  se  preparer  tres  incessament,** 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  he  did  not  escape 
from  the  Island  of  Oleron  by  means  of  false  pass- 
ports ',  he  came  to  Paris  by  permission  of  his  go« 
Temment. 

I  was  with  Tallien  at  the  Theatre  de  Vaudeville 
when  he  recognized  Meh^e  in  a  box  opposite :  he 
joined  him  after  the  play  was  over,  and  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  his  being  in  Paris :  Mehee 
told  him  he  had  Mr.  R^al  to  thank  for  his  present 
residence  there,  which,  however,  would  not  be  long, 
as  he  was  going  to  England  on  a  mission  for  his 
government,  and  asked  Tallien  if  he  could  give  him 
letters  of  recommendation:  this  Tallitn  refused,— 
The  conversation  took  place  in  my  hearing. 

I  must  here  observe  generally,  that  the   French 
Government  is  very  apt  to  send  people  on  missions 


who  have  been  in  exile,  or  imprisoned  by  thenu 
in  order  more  easily  to  impose  pn  the  world. 

On  his  first  arrival  in  London^  he  offered  hie 
services  at  the  foreign  officct  but  he  acknowledges 
in  his  memoirs,  already  alluded  to,  that  our  mini«^ 
sters  had  no  kind  of  communication  with  him  at 
that  time :  he  says»  page  19> II*  me  dit  que  le gou^ 
vemement  itait  extrimement  sensible  au  zile  que  je 
lui  ttmoignais ;  mats  que  dans  Vitat  ok  Von  itait 
encore  avec  la  France  an  ne  powoait  pas  user  de  ma 
bomie  voUmtdf  &c«  &c. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  this  man  of  course 
availed  fcumself  of  the  opportunity,  and  according 
to  his  instructions,  exerted  himself  by  every  pos- 
sible means,  to  engage  our  government  to  pfocure 
Bonaparto  to  be  assassinated.  The  affiiir  of  Ues-' 
pard  was  already  discovered. 

His  journey  to  Munich,  and  his  communications 
with  Mr.  Drake,  our  minister  at  that  courts  are 
well  known,  but  it  appears  throughout,  that,  the 
ivhole  plot  was  suggested  and  encouraged  by  Bctoa* 
naparte  himself.  The  whole  correspondence  of 
M^h^e,  as  he  admits  in  his  book,  was  carried  on 
under  the  inspection  and  direction  of  the  French 
Police.  The  whole  wa3  a  trick  to  throw  odium  on 
the  British  Admiai^ation. 

From  the  part  which  Mr.  Drake,  our  minister 
at  Munich,  tpek    in    this    correspondence  witb 

*  Mr.  Hammond,  omjer  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  Foreign 
Depaitment^ 
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MA6e,  he  was  by  Mr.  Tallejrand,  in  his  circular 
to  the  diplomatic  body  at  the  Tbuilleries^  iden- 
tified witb  the  affair  of  Georges.  I  take  upon  my- 
self  to  say,  that  it  does  not  appear  any  wbere,  not 
evea  in  Mr.  Drake's  letters  to  Meh^e,  that  be  even 
knew  of  Georges  and  Picbegru  being  in  Paris. 

Bat  I  doubt  whether  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr;  Drake  and  Mehee  was  ever  carried 
to  the  extent  to  i;vhich  it  has  been  r^resented  to 
lia?e  gone.  I  know^  and  the  diplomatic  body  at 
Paris  should  have  known,  that  Bonaparte  can  pro- 
core  the  forgery  of  the  signatures  and  hand-writ-* 
log  of  whom  he  pleases:  if  it  suited  his  purpose^ 
he  could  produce  to  the  world  an  entire  corre- 
^oadence  of  a  person  who  never  had  any  kind  of 
communication  with  him^  or  his  government. 
Every  paper  or  letter  coming  from  a  French  Bu- 
reau ooght  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion ;  it  is 
entitled  to  very  little  credit,  as  coming  from  that 
quarter.  But  Monsieur  Montgelas,  Ministrede  Ba^ 
^re,  d-devani  member  of  the  order  of  the  lUumi- 
uati,  says,  he  has  seen  the  originals  of  Mr.  Drake. 
lo  this  I  have  great  reason  to  believe  he  is  mistaken* 

The  circular  note  of  Lord  Hawkesbury*,  ad- 
dressed, on  this  occasion,  to  the  foreign  ministers 
residing  in  England^  made  a  great  impression  in 
France,  upon  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  see* 
iogit  I  heard  a  Frenchman,  high  in  office,  say, 
'*  votre  Milord  Hawkesbury  le  connait."  «'  Your 
»  See  the  Appendix,  No,  ?• 
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''  Lord  Hawkesbury  knows  him/'  (meaning  Bo- 
naparte. ) 

Independently  of  these  secret  agents,  I  know 
from  authority  that  no  less  than  five  hundred  mi- 
litary emissaries  were  sent  to  this  country  and  to 
Ireland. 

The  commercial  agent  or  consul  sent  to  Ireland, 
in  a  public  character^  was  a  Mr.  Fauvelet  Bou- 
rieiino,  brother  of  Bonaparte's  late  secretary,  and 
no\^  his  minister  at  Hamburgh. 

This  FauveU't  had  been,  some  years  before 
he  was  sent  on  this  mission,  Commisaaire  General 
de  Police  at  Turin,  where  he  connected  himself 
•with  some  chiefs  of  robbers,  and  was  guilty  of  every 
&peci<:s  of  crime.  General  Jourdan,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  that  place,  went  to  Lyons  when  Bona- 
parte was  there  at  the  Consultam  1803,  on  purpose 
to  complain  of  the  infamous  conduct  of  Fauvelet; 
the  latter  was  not  only  dismissed  from  his  situa^ 
tion,  but  brought  to  Paris  under  an  escort  of  Gens 
d'Anncs,  and  confined  at  Bicetre* ;  from  thence 
he  was  discharged  to  become  the  French  Consul 
General  in  Dublin. 

^  His  instructions  f  from  Talleyrand,  when  he  was 
there,  resemble  those  sent  to  all  Bonaparte's  ac- 
credited agents,  and  would  have  been  siiflEicient  to^ 
hang  him  even  in  times  of  peace. 

•  A  prison  for  criminals  only,  and  those  of  the  mast  desperate- 
order, 
t  See  Appendix,  No.  3. 
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What  foreign  eofistil  has  a  right  to  take  sound- 
iogsin  the  rive-s,  and  get  charts  and  plausof  ports 
and  fortresses?  — But  I  forget  that  I  am  writing 
about  the  agents  of  Bonaparte. 

Another  public  agent  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion as  the  preceding  was  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Chepey,  who  was  sent  as  consul  to  Jersey.  This 
man  was  formerly  a  Septevihriseur,  an  active  agent 
of  Danton^  in  the  massacres  of  the  2d  September. 

But  not  content  with  these  political  agents^  he 
«ent  persons  over  here  to  entice  mechanics  to 
go  to  France :  a  great  many  went ;  they  have  met 
with  the  punishment  due  to  tfaem^  though  not 
merited  from  those  who  inflicted  it;  for  when  the 
war  broke  out,  they  were  all  of  them  madeprisonr 
ersof  war,  and  sent  to  Verdun. 

But  the  great  nieasure  of  BonViparte  was  to 
tffect  a  rebellion  in  Ireland^  General  Russell 
was  employed  on  this  occasion^  and  Mr.  Emmett, 
brother  of  the  barrister.  I  know  that  the  latter 
denied  this  at  his  trial :  but  I  also  know  that 
Russell,  Emmett,  and  a  Mr.  H — 1 — n,  a  nephew 
of  the  formejTj  were  paid  by  France.  A  person  of 
the  name  of  L  -■  ■■  ■  was  employed  as  the  travelling 
agent. 

And  to  give  eDCOurageroent  to  that  rebellion,  it 
vas  thought  proper  to  form  the  Irish  Legion,  the 
officers  of  which  were  Mr.  Emmett,  the  barrister^ 
Dr.  Mac  Nevin,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Lawless, 
a  surgeon^  the  two  Corbetts,  Sweeney,  and  a  person 
s2 
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pf  the  name  of  O'Mara,  who  was  once  an  officef 
In  our  arnij :  he  was  placed  in  the  Irish  Legion  as 
a  spy  upon  his  brother  officers  t. 

•  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  when  he  first  arrived  at  Paris^ 
Tery  much  wished  to  be  presented  to  the  first  Consul  in  his 
full  anifonn,  as  general  in  his  service;  however,  he  could  not 
obtain  that  honour^  uor  could  he  even  obtain  the  honour  of  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  although  he  sp 
oi^t^n  applied  for  it;  (what  a  Republican  is  this  General 
Arthur  O'Connor!)  but  now  that  the  Irish  Legion  wasformed^ 
he  was  privately  introduced,  and  sent  to  Brest  as  secoisd  in 
command;  the  moment  he  arrived  thtfre,  Messrs.  Emmett  and 
Mac  Nevin  quitted  the  Legion,  declaring  that  they  never  would 
serve  in  the  same  regim<ent,  uor  act  in  any  other  way  with  M|r« 
O'Connor.  Both  these  gentlemen  went  to  America,  fjuite 
satiated  with  French  liberty, 

Napper  Tandy,  on  his  arrival  at  Bourdeaux,  sported  the 
Republican  uniform  ;  however  he  was  soon  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue wearing  it,  in  consequence  of  an  order  which  he  received 
to  that  effect,  from  the  minister  <^i  w^p.  It  seems  that  he  was 
insulted  in  public  by  the  French  officers,  who  called  hira  traitor, 
factieux.  Jacobin,  &c.  He  complained  of  it  to  the  Minister,  and 
this  produced  the  order.  This  proves  in  what  light'traitors  are 
respected  by  individuals  in  France. 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Dr.  Watson,  who  made  his  escape 
from  this  country  in  the  time  of  the  Directory,  and  who  pro- 
duced his  credentials  to  Sieyesf  at   Berlin^  as  an  agent  of  the 

•f  Sieyes  told  me  this  hiniself;  he  gave  him  a  passport  for 
l^aris.  The  Directory  allowed  this  Dr.  Watson  a  pension  of  ]  ooo 
]ivies  per  annum  (42/.  sterling.)  An  Irishman  of  tb^  name  of 
Duckett,  who  wrotjc  articles  in  English  newspapers,  under  the 
signature  o(  Junius  Rediuivus^  was  also  an  agent  of  the  Directory 
in  England  and  Ireland;  he  now  keeps  an  English  boarding 
KJiool  in  Pari^. 
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i^he  ^orinndiid  of  this  Ueterogeiiedtis  regiment 
Was  given  to  a  Mr.  Mac  Shee,  who  had  been  in 
France  from  his  infancy;  he  had  been  aid  de 
camp  to  generals  Hoche>  Kleber,  and  Men  An ;  he 
was  latterly  aid  de  camp  to  Augereau,^  and  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Eyiau. 

'  But  Napoleon  was  not  satisfied  with  attacking 
us  at  home^  by  means  of  his  instruments  of  do^ 
mestic  treason.  It  was  well  known  he  was  equip- 
{»ng  expeditions  m  every  part  of  France  and  Hoi* 
land,  to  be  employed  in  the  attack  of  our  foreign 
possessions.  The  expedition  fitting  out  at  Hdveot^ 
days,  was^  he  said,  fitted  out  for  Louisiana:  this 
was  a  falsehood.  Louisiana  had.already  been  dis- 
pA^d  of  io  the  government  of  America  *  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1802. 

Besides^  Hdveotduys  is  not  the  proper  port  to 
fit  out  an  expedition  for  America;  Hdvre,  L'Orienti 
or  Rochefort,  would  have  been  more  proper  for  that 

French  Gorerument  in  England^  was  also  brought  forward  oa 
that  occasion  by  Bonaparte,  as  Was  Colonel  Despard's  son,  and 
were  placed  in  the  French  army.  The  former  has  very  re- 
centiy  been  exiled,  the  latter  is  still  in  the  service. 

•  lean  state,  from  authority,  that  if  Joseph  Bonaparte  sue** 
ceeds  in  Spaio«  and  is,  or  is  not  recognized  by  the  Americaa 
Government,  he  will  declare  the  sale  of  Louisiana  to  have  been 
qqII  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  ground  that  Spain  had  no  right 
to  sell  it  to  France ;  consequently,  the  Americans  will  be  obliged 
to  give  it  back  again.  As  to  the  sum  paid  for  it,  Bonaparte 
wHI  give  drafts  npon  those  Patriots  in  America  who  have 
received  money  from  the  different  revolutionary  governments 
of  France* 
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purpose.  But  Iii«  p>En  was,  in  tBc  first  place, 
to  re^otationize  our  West  India  Islaods^  with  the 
expeditions  which  were  fitting  out  at  Rochefortr 
Ac.  and  with  the  armaments  from  HoUandy  attack 
us  in  our  own  country  when  we  should  ttot  be  pre- 
pared for  him. 

The  hostilitj  of  the  tyrant  towards  the  aatiyes^ 
ef  this  country,  may  be  well  illustrated  by  his^ 
conduct  to  a  captain  in  the  British  navy;  I  Hiefln 
captain  D'Auyergne^  who  was  arrested  and  coii* 
fined  in  the  Temple  in  a  time  of  profound  peace*. 
Several  other  English  gentlemen  were  imprisoned, 
and  exiled  like  felons^  under  the  escort  of  Gens 
d'armes,  which  was  the  case  with  the  late  Lord 
Camelford^  Colonel  Roche^  and  C»k>nel  M       /, 

The  statements  I  have  already  given  will  shew, 
beyond  all  controversy^  that  from  the  very  period 
«f  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,,  not  only 
the  hostility  of  Bonaparte  to  the  British  govern* 
ment  and  to  the  constitution  of  the  country,  but 
his  hatred  of  every  person  or  thing  bearing  the 
name  of  English,  was  increasing  every  day. 

The  French  ambassador  however  left  Paris,  and 
Lord  Whitworth  left  London,  for  their  re^ectrve 
destinations;  but  the  enmity  to  England  continued 
visibly  to  increase. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Lord  Whitworth^  the 

Argus  newspaper  was  established  in  Paris.     Orders 

were  soon  after  sent  to  the  editor,,  not  to  be  too 

civil,  nor  to  pay  any  more  attention  to  his  lordship 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  4i. 


thaa  to  any  other  mioister.  In  the  account  given  in 
the  Moniteur  of  his  first  presentation^  his  lordship's 
name  was  inserted  after  the  Austrian^  Russian^  and 
Spanish  ambassadors^  but  the  editor  of  the  Argus 
did  not  pay  any  regard    to   that    precedent;   he 

always  inserted  his  lordship's  first. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival,  a  most  virulent  article 

was  sent   from   Talleyrand's    office,    asserting  in 

plain  terms^  that  Irishmen  owed  no  allegiance  to 

the  King  of  Great  Britain^. 
The  insertion  of  this  article  was  resisted  for  a 

considerable  time,  but  at  last  the  editor  was  obliged 

Ui  let  it  pass. 

Next  came  an  article  sent  from  the  same  quarter, 

and  written  by  an  Italian  of  the  name  of  Badinif^ 

the  object  of  which  was  to  excite  a  mutiny  in  our 

Navy. 
This  letter  was  also  resisted  for  more  than  three 

weeks.     The  editor  observed  to  Mr.  Talleyrand^ 

that  these  two  articles  were  sufficient  grounds  for 

•  The  author  of  that  article  was  Mr.  Russell,  who  was 
bao^ed  in  Ireland  some  time  afler,  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
fast  rebellion. 

f  Badini  had  been  upwards  of  forty  years  in  this  country, 
and  almost  the  whole  time  engaged  in  newspapers.  Although 
a  foreigner,  he  writes  our  language  as  correctly  as  a  native. 
He  was  one  of  those  in  this  country  paid  by  France,  and  at 
the  time  when  our  government  sent  him  out  of  the  country  un- 
^er  the  Alien  act,  he  was  the  editor  of  BeWs  Weekly  Messenger. 
On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  began  in  the  Argus  •where  he  Irft  off  in 
Ae  Weekly  Messenger, 
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tlic  British  government  to  declare  war  against 
France :  to  which  the  other  replied :  ''  Je  snis  de 
''  votre  avis,  c'est  une  chose  a  desirer  mfipie  dans 
"  ce  moment.  II  faut  mettre  cet  article  dans 
^'  TArgus^  on  me  dit  qu*il  est  trds  bien  fait.  Ije 
**  ministre  de  la  marine  prendra  lOOOfeuilles  de 
"  cenumero." 

The  editor  observed^  that  he  would  not  give  the 
article  as  his  own^  but  that  be  would  insert  it,  and 
put  an  initial  to  it^  which  he  did;  he  put  the 
letters  M.  T.  to  the  article^  whidi  are  the  mnist€r*s 
own  initials. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  any  writer  on  public 
law^  to  prove  that  the  British  government  would 
have  been  justified  in  declaring  war  against  France 
upon  that  letter  only. 

Next  came  another  article^  which  was  written 
by  one  of  Talleyrand's  secretaries.  The  editor  at 
first  refused  to  insert  it^  but  at  last  he  was  obliged 
to  yield  as  before. 

This  article  was  a  critigw  upon  a  pamphlet^ 
written  in  London,  by  Monsieur  de  Tinseau,  a 
French  emigrant,  and  entitledj^  ''  the  German 
''  Empire  reduced  into  Departments,  under  the 
"  Prefecture  of  the  Elector  of  BrandenburgH ;" 
and  never  was  more  virulent  abuse  levelled  by  any 
government  against  another. 

Then  came  a  thundering  abusive  letter  from 
Napper  Tandy,  addressed  to  Lord  Pelham*,  which 

*  Sec  No.  40  of  the  Argus.     This  letter  was  sent  by  Tandy 
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is  too  vulgar  to  justify  the  quotation  of  a  single 
expretsien. 

The  Moniteur  now  became  more  virulent  than 
eyer.  In  that  paper  of  the  14th  Brumaire*,  1802^  an 
article  iajs,  "  What  interest  can  the  enemy  of 
"  Europe  have  in  taking  the  part  of  the  insurgents  ' 
"  of  Switzerland^  if  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
"  making  another  Jersey  of  that  country^  and 
''  converting  it  into  a  rendesvous  of  assassins  and 
"  traitors  J'*^ 

On  the  17th  of  the  same  montli^  in  the  same 
paper^  the  English  ministers  are  stigmatised  as 
the  Assassins  of  Copenhagen !  and  on  the  20th 
Frimaire^  January  ISOS,  the  same  official  paper 
accuses  the  English  government  of  haying  caused 
the  French  plenipotentiaries  to  be  murdered  at 
Radstadtf. 

1  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  what  passed 
between  Mr.  Talleyrand  and  the  Editor  of  the 
Argus,  when  the  news  arrived  of  Despard's  having 
been  apprehended. 

He  was  sent  for  to  that  minister's  very  late  in 

to  the  Argtis  office :  no  notice  was  taken  of  it :  some  weeks  after 
h^  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Talleyrand,  who  insisted  on  its^  being 
inserted. 

*•  See  Appendix,  No.  5. 

t  Neither  of  these  articles  were  translated  in  the  Argus. 
Mr.  Talleyrand  was  asked,  how  it  was  possible  to  insert  such 
an  article  about  Radstadt,  when  the  French  Government  was 
convinced,  that  it  was  not  true  ?  To  which  he  replied,  smiling, 
"  il  fant  toujoQts  croire  tout  ce  qui  est  dans  le  Moniteur/' 
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the  evening ;  it  was  on  the  eve  when  the  paper 
was  to  be  pubKshed*.  Mr.  Talleyrand  appeared 
very  much  agitated^  arid  asked  him  if  be  had  heard 
any  news.  He  replied  he  had  not.  Talleyrand 
then  went  into  an  inner  room^  and  brought 
out  a  packet  of  English  newspapers.;  he  g'ave  the 
editor  one,  and^pointed  out  the  article  which  gave 
the  particulars  of  Despard's  apprehension. 

•  Mr.  Talleyrand  was  visibly  agitated  ;  he  asked 
the  editor  if  he  knew  Despard^  '^  si  c'etoit  ua 
''  homme  sair/'  and  if  he  was  intimate  with——*? 
The  editor  observed,  that  he  knew  very  little 
indeed  of  him,  and  so  far  from  being  "  un  homme 
'^  sAr'^  (a  man  to  be  relied  on)  be  was  in  general 
regarded  as  a  madman  by  those  who  knew  him. 

"  Here,"  said  Talleyrand,  ''  take  these  papers, 
**  and  deny  the  whole  affair/'  (il  faut  dtnieniir.) 
"  How  can  you  deny  that/'  said  the  editor,  "  when 
there  is  an  account  of  his  haviujs:  been  examined, 
and  a  positive  charge  made  out  against  him?'' 
''  In  that  case,"  said  Talleyrand,  '*  keep  the  press 
''  open,  and  you  shall  hear  from  me  in  a  few 
''  hours.'' 

It  was  past  midnight  when  the  editor  left  him. 
At  five  in  the  morning,  Talleyrand  sent  his  car- 
riage for  him,  and  the  editor  learned  from  tie 
servants  that  the  minister  had  just  returned  from 
St.  Cloud. 

*  The  Argus  was  only  published  three  times  a  weeJv. 
f  I  cannot  mention  the  names  of  these  persons. 
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Wbea  the  editor 'saw  Le  Ctioym  Minisire^  he 
gave  him  an  article  tout  fait  for  insertion,  which 
r&D  thus  :  **  All  Paris,  and  the  First  Consul  in 
"  particular,  learned  with  horror  and  indignation, 
''  the  atrocious  attempt  made  upon  the  life  of  his 
"  Britannic  Majesty,  by  a  desperate  Jacobin  of 
*'  the  oame  of  Despard.  The  feelings  manifested 
'*  on  this  occasion  by  the  First  Consul  were  Terj 
"  different  to  those  expressed  by  the  King  of 
"  England,  when  he  heard  it  rumoured  that 
''  General  Bonaparte  had  been  assassinated  in 
•*  Egypt,-'  &c.  &c. 

The  next  day.  Colonel  Despard's  character  waa 
traduced  and  vilified  in  all  the  minor  French 
papers,  which  represented  him  as  a  man  of  no 
honour,  and  reproached  him  with  being  a  Jaco- 
bin, &c.  &c. 

It  does  not  require  much  penetration  to  see  why  ^ 
the  French  government  was  so  lavish  in  its  abuse 
of  that  unfortunate,  ill-fated  man.     However  bad 
the  father  was  represented,  the  son  had  a  comnyV 
sion  ever  since  in  the  French  army  \ 

The  insolent  conduct,  subsequent  to  this  de- 
tection, of  Bonaparte  towards  the  British  govern- 
ment, is  known  from  the  public  papers.  His 
uabeard-of  insult  to  our  ambassador.  Lord  Whit- 
worth*;  his  inserting  a  libel  on  our  government 

*  The  dignified  conduct  of  Lord  Whkworth  ou  this  occasion 
B  spoken  of  to  this  hour  by  ail  classes  of  Frenchmen,  His 
lordship  proved  to  the  tyrant,  that  au  English  ambassador  is 
not  to  be  insnited  with  impunity. 
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ia  tlie  lianiburgh  Corrdspondenten^  ;  his  detlaratiod 
to  the  Corps  Legislatif,  '*  that  England  could  not 
''  fight  France  single-handed  i'*  his  demands  of  bat- 
ing restrictions  laid  on  the  British  press^  and  on  the 
freedom  of  debate^  sufficiently  proved  the  hostility 
of  Bonaparte  towards  this  country  f .  But  stillj 
after  such  aggressions,  there  are  men,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  they  are  Englishmen,  who  have  attri- 
buted the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  to  the 
English  government,  because  we  did  not  give  up 
Malta  X*    Poor  miserable  politicians !     If  you  are 

*  Bonaparte^s  minister  at  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Reinhard,  on  that 
occasion  seat  for  Dr.  Stuver^  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  that 
paper,  and  shewed  him  the  article  which  he  wanted  inserted, 
and  which  the  editor  refused.  Mr.  Reinhard  then  said,  "  My 
•'  instructions  are  to  compel  you  to  do  it  by  force.**  The  editor 
replied^  that  if  he  were  even  inclined  to  do  it,  ke  must  have 
the  permission  of  the  censor  of  that  city,  and  who  certainly 
would  not  do  it  without  positive  orders  from  the  senate.  Mr. 
Reinhard  theai  applied  to  the  senate,  and  who  from  necessity 
were  obliged  to  yield.  This  fact  is  known  to  every  creature  in 
Hamburgh.  Still  Talleyrand  and  Bonaparte  had  the  impudence 
to  declare,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  tfiat  it  va8  Mr.  ReinharePs 
onm  aci.  I  make  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Reinhard  would  have  been 
the  victim,  if  Bonaparle  could  have  gained  his  ends. — Vide 
Appendix,  No.  7. 

f  See  Appendix,  No.  6. 

t  I  have  read  political  publications  which  have  appeared  iD 
e\ery  part  of  Europe  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  I  found  that 
in  England  only,  Bonaparte's  conduct  has  been  approved  of,  and 
the  Eng'ish  ministers  blamed  for  violating  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
However,  one  of  the  pamphlets  which  appeared  in  this  country 
immediately  after  the  war,  entitled,  "  Why  do  we  go  to  war  ?" 
is,  1  am  happy  to  say,  of  a  French  original  manufacture.  I 
was  it  in  manuscript  in  French,  before  it  was  sent  to  this  coun- 
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not  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour^  and  if  you  are  do( 
traitors,  you  must  be  persuaded,  that  the  Britisli 
ministers  did  not  go  to  war  for  Malt^,  but  for  the 
salvation  of  your  country,  pro  arts  ei  focis,  and  to 
mdniain  if  our  constUution,  your  liberty  of  speech  <f| 
ParUamerU,  and  the  Freedom  of  tlie  Pr^s !  If  an 
English  minister  bad  been  base  enough  to  sur* 
reader  those  rights*,  I    have   np  doubt  but  the 

try  to  receive  an  English  god  father  !  Another  pamphlet  which 
appeared  here,  blaming  the  conduct  of  our  ministers  for  going 
io  war,  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  elegfint  author 
P^  Pope  ]>o  ^.  &c.  Extracts  were  (uade  from  it,  and 
insertet}  ii|  the  French  papers.  I  was  asked,  in  a  very  nume- 
rous company,  whether  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  author  of  Pope  Leo, 
&c.  was  the  same  who  wrote  the  pamphlet  in  favour  of  Bona- 
parte? I  replied  in  the  afjlirmative.  One  said,  Cest  indigne! 
liow  is  it  possible  that  the  friend  and  admirer  of  literature  can 
vi'ish  to  be  upon  a  good  footing  with  the  greatest  enemy  that  li- 
terature ever  bad  ?  Ob,  qo,  said  another,  Bonaparte  has  only 
made  use  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  name,  as  he  does  very  often  with 
those  who  have  either  written  or  spokfsa  in  favour  of  him  ! ! 

This  publication  has  lessened  Mr.  Roscoe  in  the  eyes  of 
Freochmen,  and  even  of  those  who  are  in  the  service  pf  the 
Freoch  goveriinfent.  Frenchmen  cc^nnot  suppose  bow  ^  m^n 
can  write  in  favour  of  a  Bonaparte,  unless  he  be  paid  for  it. 

*  In  answer  to  Mr.  Otto's  demand,  that  the  liberty  of  the 
press  shogld  be  restrained.  Lord  Hawkesbury's  pote  to  Mr« 
Merry  on  that  subject  deserves  not  only  attention  but  admi- 
^ion,  OS  it  bres^thes  the  genuine  spirit  of  English  liberty* 
No.  13,  of  State  Papers  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parli^^ 
Jnent,  after  the  return  of  Lord  Whitworth  frona  Paris,  in  1803. 
Dispatch  from  Lord  Hawkesbury  to  Mr.  Merry,  After  making 
a  aumber  of  observations^  his  Lordship  says,  "  I  ^m  sure  that 
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tyrant  of  the  wojrld  would  have  given  them  an 
equivalent  for  the  loss  of  those  blessings  which 
Englishmen  ordtf  enjoy. 

But  you  patriots  and  friends  of  liberty  !  I  roust 
call  your  attention,  in  particular,  to  some  part  of 
Bonaparte's  demands^  which  regards  your  brethren 
and  friends,  who  have  been  compelled,  on  account 
of  their  political  opinions,  to  seek  an  asylum  under 
his  government. 

In  the  correspondence  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, it  appears  that  France  proposed  to  the 
ministers  of  England,  that  if  they  would  send 
Georges,  and  the  other  French  emigrants,  who 
are  enemies  to  France,  out  of  this  country,  the 
French  would  offer  a  reciprocity !  !  Now  what 
does  the  reciprocity  mean,  but  to  deliver  up  all 
the  United  Irishmen,  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
did  the  Italians!  What  would  the  friends  of 
Arthur  O'Connor,  Emmett,  and  others,  -have  said, 
if  our  Government  had  entered  into  the  perfidious 
views  of  Napoleon?  Nol  the  government  of 
England  disdained  even  to  answer  such  an  infa- 
mous proposal*. 

"  you  must  be  aware  that  his  Majesty  cannot,  and  never  will, 
"**  in  consequence  of  any  representation/ or  any  menace  from 
**  a  foreign  power,  make  any  concession  which  can  be  in  the 
*'  smallest  degree  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  press^  as  se- 
•'  cured  by  the  constitution  of  this  country.  This  liberty  is 
^  justly  dear  to  every  British  subject.  The  constitution  admit* 
^  of  no  previous  restraints  upon  publications/'  &c.  &c. 
♦  Our  government    certainly  did  not  seduce  the  French 
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But  the  most  important  demonstrations  of  hosti- 
lity towards  this  country  were  the  encampmentr 
formed  about  Boulogne^  and  of  which  the  French 
government   said^    *'  it  was  nothing  more  than 

emigrants  to  come  here,  nor  did  our  ministers  enlist  these  men 
mdcr  the  banners  of  treaM>n,  to  fi^^tt  against  tlieir  legitimate 
jovereign^-still  our  government  would  not  listen  to  any  thing 
so  perfidious;  whereas  the  various  revolutionary  governments 
of  Frame  did  directly,  by  every  artifice  possible,  seduc6 
Eoglish  and  Irishmen  from  their  aHegiance,  which  they  owed 
to  their  king  and  their  country,  and  viould  now  in  retara 
bave,  in  a  must  cruel  manner,  betrayed  them  and  delivered 
titem  ap.  If  they  are  noN^  alive,  they  may  thank  the  govern* 
jnent  vihom  they  outraged,  and  not  the  C(>r:»ican  whom  they 
served. 

Besides  the  contrast  already  made  between  the  two  govern« 
meatus,  let  us  see  how  the  Enghsh  and  Irish  emigraots  are 
trt;ated  in  France,  and  how  those  of  France  are  treated  ia 
England. 

It  IS  well  known,  that  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Freoch  rovolution,  the  English  government  allowed  pensions 
to  emigrantP  of  all  descriptions,  and  which  they  enjoyed  till 
they  were  oftered  more  by  our  bitter  foe;  whereas,  the  United 
Itiahmen,  and  others,  who  were  in  France,  were,  during  the 
last  war,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  distress  ;  nor  did  the  govern* 
meot  of  France  do  any  thing  for  them,  till  Bonaparte  raised 
the  Irish  Legion  ;  and  those  who  are  not  in  that  corps,  are  po* 
jHtively  reduced  to  a  state  of  misery.  Matthew  Dowling,  a 
Dublin  attorney,  who  vvas  one  of  those  confined  in  Fort  St. 
George,  died  in  Paris  of  want.  And  further,  to  shew  the 
partizans  of  Bonaparte  how  he  treats  persons  of  that  descrip- 
uon,  or  their  relatives.  I  have  only  to  cite  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Jackson^  widow  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  who  was  con- 
victed in  Dublin  as  a  spy  of  France,     She  has  25/.  sterling 
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''  natural*/'  In  this  observation  Mr-  Talleyrand 
never  uttered  a  more  important  truth.  Every  act 
of  hostility  conimitted  in  tiriae  of  peace  towards 
Europe  and  America  by  Napoleon^  '*  is  nothing 
more  than  natural." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  between  the  two 
governments  when  his  Majesty's  ministers  recalled 
Lord  Whitworth  from  Paris  f.  Here  I  cannot 
refrain  from  observing^  that  those  ministers  who 
advised  his  Majesty  to  recall  his  ambassador,  have 
saved  their  country  from  becoming  a  prefecture  of 
France;  their  names  deserve  to  be  recorded  m 
letters  of  gold ;  and  no  monument  that  may  be 
raised  to  their  memory  can  be  considered  as  too 
splendid. 

Previous  to  Lord  Whitworth 's  quitting  Parisj 

allowed  her  by  Bonaparte.  And  Mrs.  Wolfe  Tone,  whose 
husband  was  a  general  in  the  French  service,  and  whocothi* 
throat  nn  Ireland,  to  escape  a  more  disgraceful  death,  has  a 
pension  of  60/*  per  anoum,  and  that  only  within  the  last  three 
years  I  . 

•  See  papers  laid  before  Parliament  in  1803,  on  Lord 
Whitworth's  return  from  Paris.     Note  verbale  4^. 

t  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  without  fear  of  being 
contradicted,  that  no  British  ambassador  had  such  a  character 
as  Lord  Whitworth  left  behind  him.  He  is  digniBed,  without 
being  proud ;  his  affability  and  gentleman-like  behaviour  en- 
deared him  to  all  Paris;  and  he  added  additional  lustre  to  the 
character  of  a  true  Briton  !  which  was  highly  necessary  at  that 
moment,  especially  as  some  of  our  opposition  men  would,  in 
tlieir  blind  partij^lity  for  France,  degrade  our  native  character 
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ihd  following  perfidious  article  ap)>eiifed  in  the 
Jrgu8  of  the  10th  May,  1803  ^  and  next  day 
was  copied  in  all  the  French  papers.  ''  We  haye 
"heard,  that,  in  consequence  of  Lord  Whit- 
^' worth's  intended  departure,  the  English  who 
*'  are  now  in  Paris  are  hastening  to  quit  it  We 
''are  authorized  to  state,  that  all  apprehensions 
"  on  the  part  of  the  English  are  groundless ;  they 
"win  see,  that  the  French  government  will  afford 
'to  the  persons  of  that  nation  who  wish  to  remain 
"  in  France,  more  protection  than  their  own  ara- 
"  bassador  could  give  them.  They  ought  to  know, 
"  that  Prance  is  no  longer  governed  by  a  Robers* 
"  pierre,  or  by  a  system  of  terror.'* 

Those  who  were  simple  enough  to  believe  in 
Bonaparte's  assertions,  were  lulled  into  security, 
sod  they  were  all  made  prisoners  of  war.  Females 
tad  children  at  school  were  included  in  this  ini- 
quitous decree. 

To  give  a  colour  to  this  act  of  iniquity,  he 
inserted  articles  in  the  French  papers,  as  taken 
from  London  papers,  giving  an  account  of  the 
government  of  England  having  arrested  all  French 
Bubjects  in  London. 

To  Lord  Elgin  he  gave  the  assurance^  that  he 
might  remain  in  safety  in  France  after  the  depar-* 
ture  of  the  English  ambassador^  and  afterwards 

*  The  editor  already  alluded  to,  had  quitted  the  Argus  long 
before  that  period,  for  refusing  to  insert  articles  which  wer© 
repBgaant  to  his  feelings  as  a  Briton.     Vid€  Prtface, 
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caused  his  Lordship  to  be  detaiaed  as  prisoner  of 
war. 

To  Lord  Yarmouth  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte 
and  his  ag^ents  was  equally  atrocious.  His  Lord* 
ship  was  in  this  country  when  the  news  arrived, 
that  all  English  were  detained  in  FcgJice.  He 
immediately  set  off^  to  try  to  bring  over  his  family* 
Before  the  packet^  which  sailed  as  a  flag  of  trucej 
went  into  Calais  harbour/  his  Lordship  sent  to 
know  if  there  was  any  thing  to  be  apprehended. 
Mr.  Mengaud,  the  French  commissary  there, 
sent  back  word^  that  passengers  might  land  with 
perfect  safety.  On  their  landing  they  were  all 
made  prisoners  of  war. 

A  question  arises^  whether  it  was  sound  policy 
in  our  ministers,  to  suffer  all  those  English,  who 
had  been  so  unjustly  detained^  to  remain  there 
without  being  exchanged  ?  No  doubt  our  ministers 
have  acted  upon  the  idea,  that,  to  have  consented 
to  the  exchange  would  have  been  recognizing  the 
principle  of  their  detention. 

The  doctrine  I  agree  to,  if  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte's government  could  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  regular  system  of  government ;  but  that 
not  being  the  case,  why  not  make  any  sacrifice 
to  procure  so  many  unfortunate  persons  to  be  re- 
stored to  their  country?  Do  we  not  ransom 
British  subjects  from  the  bondage  of  the  piratical 
states  of  Barbary  ?  And  what  difference  is  there 
between    Napoleon  Bonaparte   and    the  Dey  of 
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Algiers  ?     If  there  be  any,  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  latter. 

Such  is  the  man  ^hd  has  been  admitted  into 
the  political  compact  of  the  European  states,  and 
iirith  whom  treaties  and  alliances  are  made.  How 
thejr  have  been  observed  with  regard  to  Englandj 
I  have  already  shewn ;  I  will  now  examine  how 
be  has  observed  them  towards  the  respective  states 
of  the  Continent. 


The  views  of  Napoleon^  from  the  moment  thai 
be  procured  himself  to  be  declared  hereditary  em* 
peror  of  France,  were,  by  the  means  of  that  colos« 
sal  power  which  the  circumstances  attending  tli«i 
revolution  had  produced,  to  become  the  dictator 
to  all  the  other  sovereigns  and  potentates  of  Eu- 
rope; to  reduce  them,  one  by  one,  first  to  a  state 
of  vassalage,  then  to  seek  occasion  for  destroying 
tbem ;  and  to  establish  on  their  ruins  a  number  of 
small  subordinisLte  .nionarchies,  to  be  governed  by 
the  different  branches  of  his  own  family,  under  his 
coiitroul:  in  fine,  to  raise,  anew  dynasty,  to  rule> 
not  merely  over  France,  but  over  Europe.. 

Had  the  great  powers  of  the  continent  under-* 
stood  their  own  interests  ;xoul(}  thry  have  forgotten 
ttieir  mutual  jealousies,  and  act.ed.  with  the  same, 
pra^cience  and  firmness  that  England  has  dotie^ 
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(he  face  of  Europe  would  not  have  been  'wfiat  it  h, 
unfortunately  for  a  great  portion  of  mankind,  a* 
this  day. 

The  integrity,  as  it  !ia«  been  called,  of  Hie 
German  empire,  bad  been  mutually  guaranteed 
by  the  Emperor  of  itussia  and  Bonaparte. 

In  violation  of  this  guarantee,  a  French  army 
was  marched .  into  HanoTcr,  and  contributiont 
levied  on  the  three  Hanse  Towns,  Hamburgh, 
Lubeck^  and  Bremen,  to  the  amount  of  S()O,O00f* 
sterling. 

This  flagrant  conduct  ought  to  bave  roused,  in 
particular,  the  resentment  of  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  in  conformity  to  their  obligations; 
but  it  was  to  pass  without  remonstrance. 

Austria  had  had,  before  this  period,  cause  to 
be  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  France-^she 
was  still  considered  as  the  head  of  the  German 
empire.  She  and  Russia  ought  to  have  made  a 
common  cause,  and  united  in  measures  to  check 
the  progress  of  this  violator  of  treaties,  and  of  the 
security  of  foreign  sovereigns, 

Prussia,  also,  should  bave  concurred  in  the 
same  object.  She  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
armed  neutrality,  in  the  year  1795.  Under  her 
auspices,  the  States  of  Hanover  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  This 
treaty,  and  the  neutrality  and  independence  of 
Hanover,  had  been  respected  by  the  Directory. 
It  was  ^|ie  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  of  Prussia,  to 
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ttep  forward  asd  maaifoBt  her  apposkiofl  te  Hm 
uiTa«ioii  by  Boaaparts,  of  this  inckpendekii  sMi^ 
But  her  counciiB  were  directed  by  meil  ia  the 
pay  of  France ;  her  king  perceived^  "wbtn  H  was 
too  late,  the  danger  in  ^hieb  he  was  placed*,  by 
the  close  aeighbourbood  of  a  Freach  army  to  hii 
^WB  stales. 

Uofortuiiately  for  the  liberties  of  moiikkid,  the 
three  great  sovereigns  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
continent  of  Ei^rope  ^vere  found  UMqoal  to  cons- 
bat  with  the  tyrant  of  the  West.  I  believe  liiey 
are  ail  three  pri'  ces  of  ezcelleat  hearts,  and 
friends  to  tbe  vvelfare  of  their  respectiye  subjects; 
but  tbey  were  aetoated  by  mutual  jealousies,  and 
overlooked  the  benefit  of  a  union,  against  a 
commoD  and  a  powerful  eaeray.  We  may,  wiA 
pr^riet>%  apply  to  them  the  observaAion  of  the 
Roman  historian^  ''  Dum  slngidi  pugmmii  omnes 
^*  vtncuntvr.''  Had  Fruesia  doae  her  Autf,  the 
battle  of  Aifsterlltz  would  probably  not  have  taken 
place;  or  if  it  had,  and  been  gaiiied  by  the 
French,  ^  would  not  have  been  productive  of  tbe 
iuiportaot  consequences  that  followed^  Had  Au«- 
atria,  in  her  turn,  done  her  doty;  had  Ruesiadone 
ber  duty  in  time,  we  should  not  have  beard  of  tbe 
treaty  of  Tilsit  Tbey  have  all  thaee,  k^  sue* 
cesaiou,  given  proofs,  that  Boaaparte  couM^  apply 
to  tbem  the  maxim,  "  DMde  et  itnper^.** 

His  grand  means  of  conquest  are  not  the  cou* 
ra|p  jiad  goad  discipline  of  his  n^UHen,  nor  1^ 
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•kill  of  his  generals ;  the  former  are  certainly  brave 
and  well  disciplined,  and  the  latter  skilful. 

But  he  has  a  secret  more  efficacious.  I  have, 
in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  hinted  at  that  secret 
—He  thinks,  aud  experience  has  neaHi/  proved 
that  he  is  right,  "  Every  man  has  his  price."  This 
is  not  urUversaUt/  true ;  but  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  within  these  last  nine  years,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  have  demonstrated,  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  cabinets,  it  is  nearly  so. 

Bonaparte  knows  the  price  of  a  cabinet  mi- 
nister; he  knows  the  price  of  a  field  marshal; 
and,  what  is  more,  he  knows  to  -whom  he  may 
with  safety  qffer  the  price.  Had  this  not  been 
the  case,  would  Ulm*  have  been  surrendered 
in  three  days  .>  Would  Magdeburgh  not  have 
been  properly  provisioned  for  a  siege  of  six  weeks? 
And  would  it  have  been  given  up,  in  consequence 
of  a  forged  letter  from  the  King  of  Prussia? 

The  treason  of  some  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe,  has  in  fact  paralysed  all  their 
cabinets.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  eccry  indivi- 
dual has  been  a  traitor;  one  traitor  in  one  cabinet 
18  sufficient  to  frustrate  the  good  intentions  and 
patriotic  views  of  all  the  other  members. 

Had  there  not  been  traitors  among  them,  is  it 
possible  th-t  ihey  should  not  have  discovered,  that 

W>lw.    The  trwott  wijl  be  explained  in  a  <ai»e<,ueiit  pag*. 
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«11  treaties  with  the  '*  Genius  who  directs  the 
destinies  of  France"  were  fallacious;  and  thai 
truces  were  only  made  on  his  part  for  the  purpose 
merely  of  gaining  time^  and  maturing  his  plans  of 
usurpation  ? 

He  has  hardly  ever  proposed  or  acceded  to  a 
truce  or  a  nominal  treaty  of  peace^  before  he  had 
organized  the  means  of  finding,  when  it  suited  him, 
a  pretext  in  the  conduct  of  the  other  party^  for  in- 
fringing it.  The  ambassadors  sent  to  him  by  those« 
rather  go  to  be  insulted  than  to  assert  the  dignity 
of  their  masters^  and  the  indepeodenjce  of  their 
country. 

A  reiriew  of  his  conduct  towards  the  different 
Continental  powers^  almost  immediately  after 
signing  peace  with  them,  will  illustrate  this  pro- 
position. 

The  £rst  of  those  powers  with  whom  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  peace,  was  Russia. 

In  the  year  1801,  the  Emperor  Paul  sent  a 
Minister  to  Paris,  Count  Kalitscheff,  for  thai  spe- 
cific purpose. 

The  basis  of  the  treaty  was,  ^*  that  the  territories 
of  the  King  of  Naples  should  be  entirely  evacuated 
by  the  French  Troops,  and  that  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia should  have  an  ample  indemnity  for  what  he 
had  lost." 

The  Russians  and  French  had  not  made  mutual 
caoqaests;  there  was  therefore  no  restitution  to 
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be  made  oa  either  side  of  the  two  contracting^ 
powei  s. 

The  promises  on  the  part  of  Bonaparte  were 
never  fulfilled^  as  they  were  never  meant  by  him  to 
be  fulfilled. 

On  the  contrary^  very  harsh  and  severe  terms 
were  soon  after  imposed  on  the  King  i^  Naples^  in 
a  separate  treaty  made  by  him  with  France^  by 
^hich  he  was  obliged  to  cede  to  the  latter,  the 
principality  of  Piombino,  to  pay  500^000  francs, 
and  give  up  to  Bonaparte  all  the  pictures  takea 
from  the  Vatican  by  the  Neapolitan  troops^  when 
they  bad  taken  possession  of  Rome. 

A  Minister  from  the  King  of  Sardinia  had  been 
sent  to  Paris,  to  treat  in  conjunction  with  the  Mi- 
nister of  Russia.*-^He  was  ordered  to  quit  that  city 
within  ^4  bourse 

The  Russian  Minister  presented  several  notes 
conlaujing  strong  remonstrances,  to  which  the 
answers  were  constantly  eva>i\e. 

Notwithstanding  this  equivo<  at  cotiduct  of  the 
French  government,  Mr.  De  Maicoff  was.  on  the 
acce9sion  of  Alexander,  appoiijtid  ambassador  from 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh  to  the  cabinet  of  the 
Thuilleries,  and  concluded  peace  with  Bonaparte 
on  the  11th  of  October,  Jt^OL 

A  secret  convention  was,  at  the  same  time, 
entered  into  for  t^e  indemnities  of  the  King  of  Ifar- 
dinia;  and  new  condH^  were  made  upon  which 
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Naples  was  to  conclade  a  fresh  treaty  with  France; 
but  ibese  were  without  effect. 

Ad  arrpgaDce  and  insolence  were,  on  eriry  oo 
casion,  shewn  to  the  Russian  Miuibter/and  the 
King  of  Sardinia  was  forgotten. 

Note  after  note  was  presented  by  the  Russian 
Minister,  but  without  tff.ct.  Mr.  De  Marcoff 
was  an  honest  man,  attached  to  the  interest  of  his 
SofereigQ  and  his  country;  but  Bonaparte  had  by 
tbis  time  become  the  paymaster  of  some  of  the 
cabinet  of  St*  Petersburgh,  and  of  course  master  of 
tbe  person  of  Alexander. 

i  It  will  probably  be  considered  as  a  great  pre* 
sumption  in  a  private  individual,  to  use  harsh  epi- 
thets in  speaking  of  public  men;  but  facts  which 
biveconae  to  my  knowledge  will  justify  my  alle- 
gations, and  I  am  fearless  of  danger,  from  the  cir-. 
cuQistaace  of  my  declaring  them  to  the  British 
public: — 


"  Justum  et  tenaceiQ  propositi  viram, 
"  Nod  ardor  civium  prava  jubentium 
''  Nee  vultus  instant  is  iyranni 
*'  Meote  quatit  solida.— 


"  Si  fractas  illabatur  orbis, 
ia^vidum  ferient  ruina. 
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"The  hoary  traitor.  Prince  Kurakin^  now  the  ac- 
^ited  Minilter  of  Russia  in  Paris,  was,  at  the 
P^nod  of  which  I  am  now  speaking.  Minister  of 
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irerfations  lie  migfat  have  ^ith  any  i^ersons  in  her 
frresenee. 

Douceurs  and  rewards  were  held  out  to  her^  but 
she  declined  the  proposition. 

In  consequence  of  this  honourable  conduct^ 
she  soon  received  from  the  police  a  letter  inviting 
her^  in  the  general  style  of  such  letters^  but  in 
effect  ordering  her^  to  appear  there  at  the  Bureau 
des  Emigres. 

Till  the  receipt  of  the  invitation  from  the  office^ 
Madame  Hus  had  never  communicated  one  syllable 
to  her  friend  Marcoff;  but  now  she  thought  it  fit 
that  he  should  know  what  had  occurred. 

In  consequence  of  what  she  communicated  to 
him,  he  went  to  Talleyrand^  and  told  him  ''  he 
**  believed  his  poor  Madame  Hus  was  to  be  shot 
'*  by  the  police,  because  she  had  been  faithful  to 
*'  him—"  *'Oh!"  said  Talleyrand,  *' it  is  only  a 
•'  joke  on  the  part  of  the  police-" 

No  further  notice  was  taken  of  the  affair. 

About  six  months  after  Lord  Whitworth  quitted 
Paris,  a  chsLuge  had  taken  place  in  the  Russian 
cabinet.  A  virtuous  and  amiable  man.  Prince 
Czartorinski,  had  succeeded  Kurakin  in  the  de- 
partment of  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  de  ]\f arcoff's  representations  were  then  re- 
garded at  St.  Petersburgh ;  and  the  violation 
of  the  territory  of  the  German  *  Empire,  by  the 
marching  of  a  French  army  into  Hanover; 
the  levying  of  contributions  on  th«  Hanse  towns 
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in  time  of  peace;  and  the  repeated  hisults  which  the 
Russian  minister  had  received  from  Bonaparte, 
were  properly  resented  by  Alexander :  he  recalled 
Mr^e  Marcoff  *,  and  Mr,  D'Oabril  remained  at 
Paris,  in  the  character  of  chargi  d'affaires. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  I  have  given  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  arrestation  and  murder  of  the  Duke 
D'Enghien.  Civilized  Earope  felt  and  expressed  at 
the  time,  the  indignation  whicU  that  transaction  was 
natarally  calculated  to  excite ;  the  circumstances 
cannot  be  forgotten ;  bat  the  lapse  of  a  few  years, 
and  the  subsequent  successes  of  the  perpetrator 
of  that  detestable  and  detested  act  may  have,  in 
wme  degree,  diminished  the  interest  which  it  at 
first  excited  in  the  breast  of  every  human  being, 
who  had  the  least  consciousness  of  the  distinc* 
tion  between  right  and  wrong,  between  tlie  re- 
ciprocal duties  of  man  to  man,  and  of  nation  to 
nation.  I  mention  the  circumstance  again,  be- 
cause it  is  connected  with  that  part  of  my  subject, 
rf  which  I  am  more  immediately  treating. 

Sir  George  Rumbold,  the  accredited  minister  of 

•  When  this  honest  minister  left  Paris,  he  was  followed  by 
^t  20  GcM  d'Armes,  dressed  en  hahii  b<mrgeoi$,  beaded  by 
Colonel  Beauvoisin)  whose  orders  were  to  rob  him  on  the  road,  if 
k  Aould  choose  to  travel  by  night.  Mr.  De  Marcoff,  howeter, 
^I'ucoDcerted  their  plans  ;  ho  made^  a  ^poinl  of  stopping  at  an 
inoeTery  evening  before  it  became  dark :  the  banditti  followed 
kio  as  fcr  as  Carlsruh^,  there  he  staid  a  week ;  and  his  followers, 
tbiokiog  it  was  no  longer  prudent  for  tbeqa  to  remain  on  the 
German  territory,  returned  to  Paris. 
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the  British  gaTernment  at  Hamburgh  ^  neutral 
city,  was  arrested  iu  the  dead  of  the  »ight»  and 
bis  papers  seiased,  and  himself  digged  to  Paris 
by  the  orders  of  Bonaparte^  in  violation  of  tbe^jaws 
of  nations,  which  had  been  respected  for  centuries 
by  the  united  voice  of  the  republic  of  Europe. 
The  intention  of  the  tyrant  was>  that  he  should  be 
subjected  to  a  mock  tiial,  convicted  and  shot,  as 
was  the  Duke  D'En^hien. 

It  has.  been  supposed  tlmt  the  interveiition  of 
Prussia  prevented  the  execution  of  this  intention. 
I  can  assure  the  reader  that  is  not  the  fact.  The 
Prussian  Cabinet  was,  at  that  time,  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  Bonaparte,  to  venture  to  make 
any  remonstrances  on  the  subject  of  Sir  George 
Rumbold,  or  to  expect,  if  they  had  jnade  them, 
that  they  would  have  been  received  with  respeet. 

The  representation  of  Botiaparte'sown  ministers, 
Fouche  and  Talleyrand,  respecting  the  gross 
enormity  of  the  proceeding,  were  the  real  cause 
why  the  murder  of  Sir  George  Rumbold.  was  not 
added  to  the  catalogues  of  his  crimes. 

But  the  murder  of  the  Duke  D'Enghierr,  and 
the  arrestation  of  Sir  George  Rumbold,  added  to 
the  coolness  which  had  some  time  previously  sub- 
sisted between  the  Oabiuets  of  St.  Petersburgh 
and  Sl  Cloud. 

This  coolness  was  not  abated  by  the  libellous 
paragraphs,  which  appeared  in  the  Moiiiteur 
against  Russia  and  her  emperor ;  it  became  ma- 
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tiifest,  that  &n  tmlimited  licence  had  been  given  by 
Bonaparte  to  attack  that  Emperor  and  his  Ca« 
binet;   and    they    recalled    Mr.    d'Oqbril,   their* 
Chargi  d' Affaires  *. 

Before  he  left  Paris,  however^  he  presented  two 
very  spirited  notes  to  the  Court  of  the  ThutUerie8» 
in  one  of  which  he  complained  in  the  name  of  his 
imperial  master,  and  in  very  strong  language,  of 
the  violation  of  nentral  territory,  in  the  case  of  the 
Duke  D'Enghien ;  and  in  the  second,  insisted,  in 
language  equally  strong;  on  the  neutrality  and 
independence  of  Naples,  and  the  indemnities  dud 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia  f. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  Alexander  proves 
his  versatility  of  character,  and  the  weakness  and 
irresolution  of  his  counsels.     If  Bonaparte  was  in 

*  About  this  time  a  work  appeared,  and  was  permitui 
to  be  circulated  in  Paris,  intilled,  "  L'Histoire  de  Russie  reduite 
aoz  senis  iaits."  It  gave  a  biographical  acconnl  of  ail  tho 
soTereigns  of  Russia-«I  ought  to  have  said  that  it  professed 
to  give. 

A  more  libelloas  production  has  never  been  before  th«  ^ 
public.  It  directly  accused  the  present  Emperor  Alexander 
of  being  the  instigator  of  the  murder  of  his  father  Paul.  It 
is  worth  reading;  because  it  proves,  that  when  it  suits  the 
purpose  of  Bonaparte,  he  can  permit  libels,  unjustly  aimed  at 
other  men,  to  be  propagated,  which,  though  true  as  applied  te 
bimsdf,  h«  ^oM  not  only,  if  he  Aai  the  power,  punish  with 
the  uliimum  9upplicium ;  or,  if  he  had  not,  require  another 
potentate  to  revenge  his  cause,  by  delivering  to  him  thf 
rictiri,  whos'-  honesty  had  exposed  him  to  the  world. 

+  For  these  see  Appendix,  ^o.  8. 
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^  considered  as  a  marderer  and  a  robber^  what 
'flas'lie  done  since  to  regain  the  good  opinion  of  his 
imperial  brother  ? 

The  Alexander  of  the  year  1804  was  disposed 
to  go  to  war  with  France^  to  enforce  the  restora* 
tion  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  independence  of 
the  north  of  Qermany^  and  of  the  hereditary  King 
of  Naples.  The  Alexander  of  1807  abandoned 
that  cause^  after  having  sacrificed  perhaps  150,000 
of  his  own  subjects  y  and  gave  his  countenance  and 
his  aid  to  the  most  flagrant  transgression  of  good 
faith,  between  sovereign  and  sovereign,  to  be 
found  in  tiie  page  ofhistory  :  I  mean  the  conduct 
of  Bonaparte  to  Spain,  which  will  be  the  subject 
of  some  pages,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

On  the  recall  of  Mr.  d'Oubril^  Bonaparte  gave 
proof  how  easy  it  was  to  become  a  great  po- 
litician, without  being  profoundly  learned  in  the 
science  of  politics. 

Two  nights  before  Mr.  d'Oubril  quitted  Paris, 
the  police  ollficers,  with  a  posse  of  Gens  (Tjirmes, 
entered  his  house,  headed  by  General  Savary,  and 
plundered  him  of  his  papers. 

But  they  had  been  anticipated;  the  most  im- 
portant papers,  in  consequence  of  a  hint  by  a  friend 
to  Mr.  d-Oubril,  had  been  removed. 

Savary,  however,  thought  himself  secure  of  his 
prize:  he  had,  as  he  thought,  made  all  the  neces- 
sary preparatives ;  a  few  hours  before  the  time  fixed 
for  the  intended  execution  of  his  purposed  invasion. 
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faehad  apprized  the  landlord*  of  the  hotel  where 
d'Oubrii  lodged,  that  police  officers  would  enter 
the  windows  of  his  drawing  room;  but  as  it  was_ 
not  meant  to  injure  his  property,  it  would  be  ad- 
Tisable  for  him  to  leave  the  windows  open ;  be* 
cause  the  only  object  was,  to  seize  Mr.  d'Oubril 
and  his  papers. 

Whatever  might  have  beea  the  primary  object  of 
the  intended  violation  of  the  domicile  of  an  accre- 
dited agent  of  a  foreign  and  independent  court,  the 
event  shewed,  at  least  that  the  agents  were  not  very 
much  impressed  with  the  notions-  of  meum  and 
tuum.  The  commission  of  General  Savary  was, 
**  quocunque  modo^^  to  seize  Mr.  d'Oubril  and  his 
papers.  One  part  of  this  commission  he  could 
not  execute,  because  the  object  of  his  research 
had  been  removed  to  another  place.  Mr.  d'Oubril 
was  not  at  home,  atid  the  important  papers  were 
not  found.  Some  papers,  however,  were  found; 
but  they  were  not  of  any  use  to  the  employers  of 
the  invaders.  Monsieur  Le  G^n^ral  Savary  con- 
soled himself  for  this  disappointment,  by  seizing 
a  very  handsome  clock:  this  seizure  answered 
two  purposes.  Le  General  Savary  had  added  to 
fc>  store  of  plunder,  and  thought  that  the  trick  of  ♦ 
breaking  through  the  windows  purposely  left  open, 
might  thus  be  converted  into  a  tale  of  the  house 

*  Lapraiiie,  who  kept  the  Hotel  de  Hollande,  in  the  Rue 
doHslder. 
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having  been  violated  by  some  unknown  banditti 
of  unauthorized  burglars. 

This,  as  well  as  other  circumstances  qf  the  same 
kind,  apparently  of  but  little  importance^  as  indeed 
they  arty  when  considered  in  their  isolated  stat^ ; 
I  have  thought  fit  to  introduce,  on  account  of  their 
connection  with  the  general  system  of  indiscriminate 
frauds  violence,  and  perfidy,  which  constitutes  the 
prganized  code  of  the  politics  of  the  Thuilleries. 


In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  on  the  conduct 
of  Bonaparte  to  foreign  powers,  Austria  is  intitle^ 
to  a  prominent  place. 

Not  more  than  twelve  months  after  the  treatj 
of  Luneville,  he  procured  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
President  of  what  he  chose  tlien  to  have  denomi- 
nated the  Italian  Republic. 

Soon  after,  he  took  violent  possession  of  one  of 
the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  incorporated  it 
with  what  was  then  called  the  French  Republic. 

He  soon  afterwards  imposed  on  the  whole  of 
Switzerland,  a  government,  which  he  thought  suit- 
able to  his  views;  having  previously,  by  force 
of  arms,  subjugated  the  people  of  that  unfortunate 
country,  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Lune* 
ville. — By  the  Xlth  article  of  that  treaty,  thecon* 
tracting  parties  had  mutually  guaranteed  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Batavian^  Helvetic,  Cisalpine, 
and  Ligurian  Republics;  and  the  right  of  the  in- 
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habitants  of  those  respective  countries  to  establish 
the  government  which  thet/ should,  think  most  suit- 
able to  ihtir  situation, 

Russia  had  been  fortunate  in  her  choice  of  Mr, 
De  Marcoff'  to  represent  her  in  Paris;  but  she  was 
unfortunate  in  the  Cabinet^  from  which  he  was  to 
receive  his  instructions :  Austria  was  mt  so  for- 
tunate in  the  selection  of  Count  P/nlip  Cobentzei, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  her  Cabinet.  I  have  ex- 
pressly said  Count  Philip,  l)ecause  I  wish  the  reader 
not  to  confound  /lim  with  another  Cobentzei ;  Count 
Louis,  whose  character  ought  not  to  be  put  in  com^ 
pall^on  with  that  of  Philip. 

This  latter  had,  long  before  be  was  sent  to 
Paris  as  Austrian  ambassador^  been  a  creature  of 
Bonaparte ;  it  was  not  therefore  a  difficult  task  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  impose  upon  bis  Courts  though 
he  was  sometimes  mortified,  by  being  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  ill  humours  of  the  new  Majesty  of 
France. 

I  must  observe,  that  while  an  apparently  pro- 
found peace  existed  between  that  country  and  Au- 
stria, Bonaparte,  whenever  be  reviewed  his  troops, 
was  in  the  habit  of  haranguing  them,  putting  them 
in  mind  of  the  glorious  achievements  which  they 
had  accomplished  at  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden ; 
and  that  they  must  prepare  themselves  for  gathering 
fresh  laurels. 

This  was  no  symptom  of  a  disposition  to  be  long 
at  peace  with  Austria :  it  rather  augured  that  he 
u  4 
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was  preparing  for  a  rupture;  and  that  he  only 
waited  for  the  favourable  opportunity  of  producing 
it. 

His  conduct  towards  Count  Stahremherg  in  the 
year  1^02^  deserves  notice  in  this  place. 

That  nobleman  had  been  ambassador  at  London  i 
he  had  gone  to  Vienna^  and  was  on  his  return  to 
re-assume  his  functions :  he  thought  fit  to  take 
Paris  in  his  way.  He  had  hut  just  alighted  at  the 
gate  of  his  hotel,  when  a  ammissaire  de  police 
whispered  to  him^  that  ''  the  minister  of  that  de? 
partment  desired  him  to  quit  Paris  in  24  hours,  and 
the  French  territory  in  three  days." 

Stahremherg  asked  if  there  was  any  objection  to 
his  going  to  the  Austrian  minister.  Count  Cobent- 
zel;  the  answer  was,  ^'  No;  but  /must  accompany 
you.'' 

Cobentzel,  informed  of  this  circumstance,  went 
to  Talleyrand,  who  advised  him  to  see  the  first 
consul  himself.  He  went,  and  stated  the  fact  of 
which  he  had  to  complain. — He  might  with  as 
much  effect  have  talked  to  the  wind.  Bonaparte, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  exclaimed,  •  in  vulgar  lan- 
guage, but  in  the  language  of  a  tyrant,  '^  Je  sujs 
le  maitre  chez  moi,  j'espere." 

Count  Stahremherg  was  obliged  to  quit  Paris : 
he  did  so ;  not  in  the  character  of  an  ambassador 
from  a  court  at  peace  with  the  tyrant  into  whose 
power  he  had  unwafily  fallen,  but  as  a  criminal^ 
banished  for  an  offence  actually  committed  against 
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the  laws  of  the  country  where  he  had  taken  hiss 
residence.  He  was  escorted  to  Calais  by  gena 
d'annes  1 !  !«-^-— Against  this  proceeding  the  court 
of  Vienna  made  no  remonstrance. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
England^  the  march  of  the  French  troops  into 
HsDover^  the  levy  of  contributions  on  the  Hanse 
towns,  ought  to  have  roused  the  cabinet  of  Austria; 
bot  no  !  Count  Philip  Cobentzel  assured  his  court 
that  Bonaparte  was  a  man  of  just  and  benevolent 
views. 

The  assassination  of  the  Duke  D*£nghien,  the 
arrest  of  Sir  George  Rumbold  ;  even  the  threat  of 
Bonaparte  to  march  an  army  to  Vienna  to  arrest 
some  French  emigrants  residing  there  ^  3  all  these 
circumstances  combined  were  not  considered  by 
the  Austrian  cabinet,  as  furnishing  a  suflBicieut 
cause  for  making  preparations  to  resist  any  aggres*- 
sion  from  France. 

The  assumption  of  the  imperial  diadem  by 
Bonaparte;  his  converting  himself^  from  president 
of  the  Italian  republic,  into  king  o(  Italy  s  the  incor- 

*  About  the  time  of  Moreau's  trial,  there  were  some  xmU 
grants  of  distinction  at  Vienna ;  the  Bishop  of  Nancy,  the 
Comte  P^Avaray,  and  several  others:  Chaoipagny,  then 
I^rench  minister  at  Vienna^  presented  a  note,  demanding  tbat 
tf^ey  should  be  arrested  and  delivered  up  to  him.  The  court 
of  Vieniia^  in  this  instance,  saved  its  honour,  and  resisted  tlie 
denaod,  though  accompanied  with  a  threat,  that  in  case  of  re- 
^^  a  French  army  should  march  to  Vienna  to  enforce  it. 
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poration  of  the  republic  of  Genoa  with  the  newly 
denominated  French  empire,  another  defiance  to 
Austria;  produced  no  other  effect  on  ihe  elective 
emperor  of  Germany,  bat  that  of  declaring  him- 
self, in  imitation  of  Bonaparte,  hereditary  emperor 
of  Austria. 

The  emperor  of  Geimany  would  have  more  con- 
sulted his  dignity,  and- shewn  a  greater  magnani- 
mity,  by  layhig  aside  his  former  titles,  than  by 
assuming  a  new  one,  to  put  himself  on  a  footing 
with  an  upstart  Corsican  *. 

It  must  here  be  observed,  that  Bonaparte,  in  order 
to  give  an  eclat  to  his  new  usurpations  in  Italy, 
formed  a  camp  at  Alarengo,  and  another  at  Cas 
iiglione,  and  made  an  insulting  parade  of  it  in  the 
Moniteur. 

Such  were  Bonaparte's  public  acts  of  aggression 
towards  Austria,  and  such  the  tame  submission  or 
apathy  of  that  power. — It  is  time  to  say  some- 
thing of  his  private  acts. 

Nd  sooner  was  the  war  commenced  with  England, 
than  he  sent  a  host  of  secret  agents  into  Austria, 
Hungary,  the  Turkish  provinces  bordering  on 
Austria,  and  into  Poland. 

*  The  title  of  emperor  may  now  suit  a  black  chief,  like 
Desialines  or  Clirisiopkc;  but  every  Icgiiimate  emperor  or  king 
should  havu  renomiced  those  -titles. — Shortly  after  Bona- 
^parte  had  made  himself  emperor,  a  public  robber  in  Italy,  of 
th«  name  of  Fra  Diavolo,  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
Alpsj  and  King  of  Mareugo  ! ! ! 
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Mengaud^  who  had  been  commissary  of  police 
at  Calais,  and  who,  during  the  time  of  the  idirec* 
tory,  had  been  their  secret  agent  with  Passxoan 
Oghu,  was  now  sent  into  Servia  to  Czemi 
GeorgcSf 

Montgaillard,  Colville*^  Beaavay  and  Guillet  f, 
were  sent  to  Austria  and  Hungary,  to  excite  and 
encourage  riots  and  disturbances,  in  which  object 
they  were  seconded  by  the  new  French  minister  at 
Vienna,  Mr.  De  la  Roche/aucaidt,  a  ci-devant  duke, 
and  a  ci-devant  Septembriseur,  supposed  to  be  much 
better  calculated  for  dirty  work  than  his  predeces* 
sor  Champagny. 

The  persons  whose  names  I  have  mentioned, 
were  detected  in  paying  people  to  encourage  theni 
to  demand  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  bread, 
which  was  at  that  time  very  high ;  disturbances  on 
this  account  bad  taken  place^  and  the  agents  of 
Bonaparte  being  on  the  spot,  fomented  tliem. 

This  is  indeed  the  general  system  of  the  agents 
of  France,  conformably  to  their  instructions. 
They  are  always  on  the  alert,  and  wherever  they 
perceive  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction,  or  a  disposi* 
tion  to  riot,  whether  in  a  church  or  at  a  play* 
house,  in  a  palace  or  on  a  farm,  they  never  fail  to 

*  This  man  is  a  'very  active  spy  of  Bonaparte.  He  is  a 
ckdcvant,  aad  passes  for  an  emigrant.  He  m  as  in  (hit  country, 
but  sent  off  by  gOTernmer.t. 

t  The  same  person  Viko  had  been  sent  to  poison  Louis 
XVUI.  at  Warsaw. 
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be  on  the  scene  of  action,  to  abet  and  to  encourage 
any  thing  that  may  tend  to  the  annoyance  or  the 
destruction  of  the  government  of  the  country  where 
they  reside. 

I  know  that  such  are  their  instructions ;  and  so 
far  they  may  be  commended :  they  generally  ad- 
here strictly  to  those  instructions^. 

The  incendiaries  whom  I  have  just  named  were 
all  apprehended  flagrante  delicto.  They  con- 
fessed their  guilt;  they  were  to  have  been  sent 
into  the  interior  of  Hungary  to  work  in  the  mines. 
But  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  is  not  quite  so  prompt 
as  that  of  St,  Cloud.  The  offenders  were  detained 
too  long  in  the  prisons  of  Vienna.  The  French 
army  entered  that  city,  and  liberated  them  from 
their  dungeons. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  persons  had  been 
sent  into  this  country  under  the  diplomatic  charac* 
ter  of  commercial  agents,  and  said^  something  of 
their  conduct.  The  same  system  was  adopted  to* 
wards  Austria. 

General  Hedouville,  a  general  of  artillery,  who 

•  This  fact  is  proved  by  a  circular  fr6in  the  police  of  Vienna, 
to  the  magistrates  of  the  difierent  bailiwicks,  dated  IdtfaJuly, 
1805,  signed  Jhikirach,  "  ordering  them  to  arrest  all  foreigners 
"  on  the  frontiers,  whose  passports  were  dated  after  the  first  or 
"  second  days  of  the  riots,  and  to  conduct  them  to  Vienna  in 
'*  irons,  whatever  their  rank  may  be,"  Several  Frenchmen 
were  in  consequence  apprehended  on  the  frontiers,  and  re-con* 
ducted  to  Vienna.  One  of  them  was  arrested  at  Munich,  op 
the  requisition  of  the  Austrian  ministery  and  conducted  to 
Vienna. 
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badjust  returned  from  Petersburgh,  where  he  had 
been  ambassador y  was  sent  to  Venice  as  a  commer'^ 
cial  agents  and  an  officer  of  engineers,  of  the  name 
of  Itostagni,  was  appointed  his  t^iice-consul  for  that 

j    city. 

'      Hedouville  had  also   attached  to  him  another 

'  officerof  engineers,  of  the  name  of  Castanzo;  and 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Prons^  inspector  of  roads  and 
bridges. 

j  The  three  subordinate  agents  were  taken  into 
custody  at  Venice,  on  being  detected  in  making  a 

I   !xirvey  of  the  Po. 

I      The  Moniteur  of  July  25,  1805,  gave  an  ac- 

I  count  of  the  arrest  of  these  men,  accompanied  with 
tbe  following  observations. 

I  *'  An  Aulic  counsellor  of  Austria  has  been  ar* 
"  rested    at  Paris,  by  order  of  the   minister  of 

!   "  police,  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  arrestation 

j  '*  of  our  vice-commercial  agent,  and  other  French 
"  subjects,  on  the  Austrian  territory.  This  will 
'*  prove  to  the  Austrian  government,  that  it  is  not 

I   "  to  violate  the  laws  of  nations  with  impunity." 
Tbe  arresting  of  three  spies,  Bonaparte  calls  a 
violation  of  the  law^  of  nations.     Had  he  detected 
sach  vice- commercial  agents,  occupied  in  France, 

>  on  objects  similar  to  those  on  which  his  own  com- 
mercial agents  had  been  seized,  within  the  domi- 
uioQ  of  Austria,  he  would  soon  have  sent  them 
Wore  a  "  commission  militaire.*' 

Emissaries  were  sent  all  over  Germany,  to  cor- 
mpt  the  public  functionaries,  post  masters,  and 
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post  office  clerks,  in  every  town  of  note ;  and  the 
persons  denominated  post  masters,  on  the  principal 
roads,  whose  office  is  little  more  than  that  of  fur- 
nishing post  horses. 

The  governments  of  Germany  used  to  send 
estafeties  (dispatches)  by  the  common  postillion, 
conveyed  thus  from  one  post  to  another.  The 
object  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  is,  to  save  the 
expense  of  a  horse  and  courier. 

Bonaparte  has  profited  from  this  scheme  of  Ger- 
man economy :  he  has  obtained  numbers  of  dis* 
patches,  by  stopping  and  plundering  these  cheap 
conveyances.  At  length,  the  States  of  Germany 
discovered  who  was  the  real  plunderer. 

An  English  messenger,  Mr.  WagstafF,  was  ar- 
rested in  times  of  profound  peace,  near  the  Prus- 
'sian  territory.  It  was  said,  that  this  had  been  done 
b^  common  highwaymen;  but  Bonaparte  unwa- 
rily betrayed  his  own  secret.  In  his  official  paper, 
of  20th  March,  1804,  there  appeared  the  corre- 
spondence taken  from  WagstatF*.  It  could,  there- 
fore, no  longer  be  doubted,  who  had  so  long  been 
the  real  brigand. 

'  The  French  ministers  at  Dresden,  Vienna,  Ber- 
lin, Hamburgh,  Francfort,  Munich,  &c.  &c.  had 
regular  communications  with  the  clerks  at  the 
post  offices,  by  which  they  could  have  the  perusal 
of  every  letter,  and  the  custody  of  such  as  it  suited 
their  purpose  to  keep. 

•  It  was  a  dispatch  from  Lord  Harrowby^  secretary  for  fo» 
reign  atFairs^  to  Lord  Govver,  our  ambassador  at  St.  Petecsburgh. 
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The  clerks  at  these  offices  were  generally  paid 
from  two  to  four  hundred  ducats  per  annuro^  hy 
the  French  government ;  treble  the  amount  of  their 
regular  salaries.  Thus,  the  whole  of  Germany 
might  be  considered  as  being  as  completely  utider 
the  influence  of  that  government^  as  if  it  had  con- 
stituted so  many  prefectures  of  France. 


The  views  of  Bonaparte,  with  respect  to  Pru9* 
5ia»  were  not  difficult  to  be  discovered ;  he  used  less 
reserve  towards  the  Prussian  cabinet  than  he  did 
to  any  other ;  he  was  well  assured,  that  he  would 
not  be  effectually  opposed. 

To  illustrate  and  prove  this  assertion,  I  must 
take  a  review  of  the  organization  of  the  Prussian 
Cabinet,  and  of  the  characters  of  the  members  of 
which  it  was  composed. 

The  leading  members  were,  the  ministers  fur 
foreign  affairs,  and  for  the  hotne  department. 

To  the  title  of  the  latter  was  added,  that  of 
comptroller  general  of  the  kingdom.  This  title 
was  purposely  created  for  Count  Schulemberg 
Klaehnert,  This  nobleman  is  upwards  of  seventy 
years  of  age;  had  been  a  cabinet  minister  for  up- 
wards of  forty  years,  and  had  been  always  con* 
sidered  as  attached  to  England.  : 

Mirabeau,  in  his  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of 
Berlin^,  speaks  very  highly  of  the  talenti;  of  this 
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nobleman.  And  when  every  effort  had  been  m^e, 
on  the  part  of  the  French  cabinet,  after  the  death 
of  the  Great  Frederic,  to  detach  his  successor  from 
the  English  interest,  Schulemberg,  in  conjunction 
with  the  late  much  lamented,  and  much  to  be 
lamented,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  resisted  all  solicita- 
tions. 

But  the  situation  of  the  affairs  of  Germany  having 
been  completely  changed,  by  the  usurpations  of 
Bonaparte,  and  the  Count's  estates  being  situated 
within  the  newly  erected  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
he  was  under  the  hard  necessity  of  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Jerome  Bonaparte. 

The  department  for  foreign  affairs  had  been  for 
many  years  under  the  direction  of  Count  Haugwitz. 

This  nobleman  is  also  upwards  of  seventy  years 
of  age ;  he  possesses  talents  and  wit ;  he  has  tra* 
veiled  much.  In  the  reign  of  the  Great  Frederic, 
he  was  employed  under  the  minister  Hertzberg. 
Though  his  attachment  to  the  French  revolution 
was  conspicuous,  he  was  employed  by  his  govern* 
ment  to  make  a  treaty  with  Austria,  in  1792, 
and  final  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the 
ensuing  campaign  :  for  these  purposes  he  was  sent 
to  Vienna. 

In  1804,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  situation  of 
minister,  but  restored  in  1806.  Talleyrand,  to 
flatter  his  vanity,  wrote  to  him,  that  Bonaparte  had 
called  him  the  "  Sully  of  Prussia.** 

The  ordinary  course  of  business  was,  that  these 
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two  ministers  sent  in  their  reports,  not  to  the  king 
.^rect,  but  to  his  two  secretaries,  Mr.  Lombard*, 
for  the  foreign  department,  and  Mr.  Bejraef ,  for 
the  interior. 

These  two  persons  made  their  reports  to  the 
ling,  who  gave  his  answers  to  them,  expressive 
of  his  approbation  or  disapprobation,  and  they 
communicated  his  decision  to  the  respective  mi- 
nisters; thej  had,  of  course,  more  influence  than 
the  ministers  themselves.  It  was  onlj  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  that  a  cabinet  council  was 
summoned,  when  the  ministers  could  converse 
with  their  sovereign.  It  is  easy  to  suppose,  that, 
at  the  levees^  no  business  was  transacted. 

I  have  thought  proper  to  give  this  picture  of 
the  cabinet  of  this  ill-fated  monarch,  as  it  will 
tend  to  elucidate  many  extraordinary  cases,  which 
have  occurred  in  that  country. 

^  Mr.  Lombard  had  two  brothers  employed^  the  one  in  the 
war  department^  the  other  in  the  foreign  office.  These  young 
men  were  the  sons  of  a  French  hair-dresser  of  the  preseiit 
king's  father,  who  had  them  well  educated,  and  placed  them 
all  in  high  situations ;  in  return  for  which,  they  betrayed  their 
adopted  country  I  The  indignation  of  the  Prussians  agairist 
Lombard,  the  king's  secretary,  was  very,  great.  After  the 
battle  of  Jena,  he  entered  the  town  of  Custrin,  on  foot :  he 
was  soon  discovered,  and  the  populace  would  have  torn  him  to 
pieces,  had  it  not  been  for  the  protectioir  he  received  from 
some  Prussian  officers.  - 

t  He  had  been  one  of  the  illuminati,  and  always  considered 
i  staunch  friend  to  Republican  France. 

X 
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The  Prnssiin  Mfemgn  wa«  not  tnoM  jfbrtuliafei 
in  the  canstitutioa  of  his  cabinet^  than  flie  Em-' 
peror  Alexander;  nor  less  unfortunate^  ia  his  ac- 
credited ambassador  to  Paris,  than  the  Emperor 
Francis.  The  Marquis  Lucchesini,  an  Italiaii  by 
birth,  was  selected  for  this  important  trust.  He 
was  not  more  faithful,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  than  Count  PMip  Cobentxe). 

It  appears  to  have  formed  a  pact  of  the  system 
of  Bonaparte,  with  respect  to  foreign  nations,  that 
the  persons  who  are  to  fill  the  office  of  ambassador 
to  his  courts  should  be  selected  by  himself,  fnstead 
of  being  freely  nominated  by  the  sovereigns  whose 
represeotatives  they  ought  to  be.  We  need  not, 
fherefore,  be  surprized,  that  he  generally  finds 
them  favourable  to  his  views. 

From  the  peace  of  Basle,  concluded  between 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  the  father 
of  the  present  king,  the  government  of  Prussia 
received  an  annua)  subsidy  of  one  million  of  rix- 
dollars,  (^00,000/.  sterling)  as  a  price  of  oea- 
trality.* 

The  cupidity  of  that  monarch,  his  ministers  and 
secretaries,  has  been  the  cause,  that  the  continent 
«f  Europe  is  in  that  state  of  vassalage  in  which 
Vire  see  it.    If,  in  the  time  of  the  Directory,  trbea 

*  BoDaparte  and  l^illeyrand  htre  repeatedly  said,  that 
Prussia  also  received  money  from  the  coalition  to  remain 
neater.  The  Prasstan  monarch  has  since  wnply  rcimbarscd 
his  doable  subsidies. 
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the  RuNiftBi  were  maiters  of  Italy,  and  we  vrev^ 
m  possession  of  tfie  Helder,  Prussia  had  inarched 
only  half  her  army  to  join  the  Attstrians  on  the 
Lower  Rhine,  every  thing  might  then  have  been 
lettled;  but  the  king's  attachment  to  his  rix- 
dollars,  seconded  by  the  ridiculous  proposals  of 
Siejes,  then  minister  at  Berlin,  to  place  a  Prus- 
tiiii  prince  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  Gallic 
iDfliieiice  of  the  king's  ministers  and  secretaries, 
pieTcnted  this  monarch  from  doing  that  which  his 
boDoiir  and  interest  demanded. 

Btcd  when,  after  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from 
Egypt,  he^aw  there  was  no  likelihood  of  his  bro^ 
tber  being  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons, 
itill  he  refused  to  join  the  coalition,  under  the  ' 
pretext  of  his  having  signed  the  armed  neutrality 
with  tiie  petty  princes  of  Germany.  We  shall 
presently  see  the  conduct  of  Prussia  towards  one 
of  those  princes*,  whose  independence  slie  had 
guaranteed. 

After  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  it 
was^'generally  understood,  that-the  French  govern* 
ttent  intended  to  take  possession  of  Hanover.  I 
iMe  heard  it  stated,  and,  I  believe,  from  good 
ttithority,  that,  when  the  cabinet  of  St.  James'a 
were  apprized  of  that  intention,  they  proposed  to 
Prussia  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  Elec- 
torate. 

*  •  Th?  Elector  of  Haapf  er. 
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Mr.  Jackson^  our  minister  at  BerliD^  presentei 
to  Mr.  Haugwitz,  a  note^  or  memorial^  to  that 
effect.     It  received  no  answer. 

A  short  time  after^  Mr.  Jackson  was  at  courts 
on  occasion  of  the  king's  birth-daj.  Hanover  had 
already  been  occupied  bj  a  French  army.  His 
Prussian  Majesty  expressed  his  regret  at  that 
event.  Mr.  Jackson  very  properly  observed^  that 
his  Majesty  might  have  prevented  it;  and  referred 
to  his  note,  presented  to  Haugwitz.  The  king 
had  never  seen  the  note,  nor  heard  of  it.  Haug* 
v?itz  pretended,  that  he  had  given  it  to  Lombard ; 
and  the  latter,  that  he  had  mentioned  it  to  the 
king.  His  Majesty,  however,  was  of  opinion> 
that  Haugwitz  had  been  negligent.  He  took  Arom 
him  the  PortefeuiUe,  and  gave  it,  ad  Interim^  to 
Baron.de  Hardenberg^ ;  but,  in  a  very  short  time 
after,  Haugwitz  was  reinstated. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  French  army 
in  Hanover,  Bonaparte  took  measures  for  putting 
in  execution  the  plans  he  had  previously  formed 
for  revolutionizing  Poland.  It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  say,  that  his  intention  was  to  restore  liberty 
and  independence  to  the  oppressed  people  of  that 
ill-treated  country.  His  pretence  was  such,  be- 
cause he    thought  that  that  would  facilitate  his 

•  This  nobleman  has  the  character  of  honest  and  upright : 
but  of  what  avail  could  this  character  be,  while  the  iing^s 
secretaries  thwarted  every  thing  he  iuteuded  for  the  iat«resl 
of  his  betrayed  country.  o 
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rud  object,  to  excite  a  war  upon  the  continent, 
which  might  employ  the  three  great  powers  of 
that  part  of  Europe,  and  leave  him  undisturbed 
iQ  bis  attempts  upon  this  country. 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  he  once  enter- 
tained an  idea,  that  the  conquest  of  the  British 
Isles  was  an  object  within  his  reach.  In  a  short 
time  he  was  convinced,  that,  at  least,  he  had 
Midpated  the  period  of  its  accomplishment;  and 
perhaps,  saw,  that  it  was  ultimately  impossiUe^ 
He  kept  up  the  farce,  however,  in  order  to  blind  ^ 
the  three  great  powers  whom  I  have  mentioned* 
The  camp  at  Boulogne  was  continued ;  the  flotilla 
was  assembled ;  and,  if  he  bad  succeeded  in  his 
plan  of  raising  a  war  among  the  three  great 
powers,  by  his  attempt  to  revolutionize  Poland, 
the  invasion  of  England  would  oectainly  have 
been  attenspted.  Ev^ery  honest  patriot  mu3t  ner 
cessarily  feel  a  shock,  from  the  idea  of  his  country 
being  made  the  seat  of  war ;  but  I  almost  regret, 
that  Bonaparte  did  not  pursue  his  projected 
scheme.  I  am  confident  that  he  would,  long 
tgo,  have  been  prostrate  in  the  dust;  and  that 
his  favourite  object,  of  -erecting  an  universal  mo- 
narchy under  a  new  dynasty,  of  which  he  was 
to  be  the  lord  paramount,  would  have  been  annir 
hilated,  and  Europe  would  now  have  been  free. 

I  proceed  to  the  detail.— « 

To  Bonaparte's  plan  of  revolutionizing  Poland^ 
paugwitz  was  privy.     A  person,  charged  witlf 
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the  management  of  that  affair,  was  sent  to  Berlin, 
to  confer  with  that  minister  on  the  subject. 

It  was  intended,  that  Irishmen,  and  other  fo« 
reigners,  should  be  sent  to  Warsaw,  and  other  parts 
of  Poland,  to  establish  manufactories,  and  itpplj 
themselyes  to  the  cultivation  of  the  lands.  The  po«» 
pulation  of  Poland  was  thin ;  it  was,  therefore,  Mip« 
posed,  that  the  purchasers  of  estates  might  find 
but  little  difficulty  in  introducing  into  Poland  new 
cultivators,  at  least  into  that  part  which  belonged 
to  Prussia. 

These  cultivators  were  to  be  French  soldiers  in 
disguise. 

Several  Polish  nobles,  apprized  of  the  intentions 
of  the  French  government,  gave  encouragement 
to  the  scheme. 

It  cannot  be  the  subject  of  wonder,  that  the 
Poles,  who  were  under  the  Prussian  government, 
wished  to  shake  off  the  yoke;  for,  independently 
of  the  indignation  which  all  Poles  must  have  felt 
at  the  infamous  partition  of  their  country  by  the 
three  ravenous  eagles,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part 
which  had  fallen  to  the  let  of  Prussia  had  infinitely 
more  cause  to  complain  than  the  subjects  of  Russia 
or  Austria-^and  for  these  reasons  :«^ 

1.  AH  the  Polish  laws  in  Polish  Prussia  were 
abolished.  All  public  gets,  and  all  proceedings  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  were  to  be,  not  in  the  native 
language  of  the  country,  but  in  Crerman.     In  the 
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▲iisirfui  nd  Ruttian  dqpartmaDtfl,  eir«ry  Aimg 
ranained  in  statu  quo, 

%  No  Pole  eotdd  exercise  any  public  function 
la  PrusBian  Poland^  but  in  tiie  Au/itrian  and  Rus** 
«Att  they  could. 

B.  No  Pole  could  become^an  officer  in  the  Pru8*> 
sian  army;  but  there  was  do  such  exclusion  from 
fliose  of  Austria  and  Russia. 

The  Prussian  Poles,  therefore,  wero  disposed  to 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  France* 

Applications  had  already  been  made  to  ibe  gal- 
lant Kosciusko^  but  he  did  then,  as  he  has  done 
since,  decline  entering  into  the  views  of  Bonaparte. 
He  had  not  forgotten  the  horrid  treatment  which 
bis  countrymen  had  received  from  this  universal 
mnrderer^  when  they  made  an  opposition  to  their 
being  sent  to  the  West  Indies. 

Bonaparte's  plan  having  been,  as  before  stated, 
submitted  to  Haugpfritz,  was  much  approved  by 
him;  but  he  observed,  that  su^fa  an  extensive 
establishment,  by  foreigners,  ;Could  not  be  com- 
nenced  without  the  approbation  of  the  king. 

A  memorial,  to  that  elTect,  was  drawn  up  by  the 
private  agent  of  Boniq>arte,  and  presented  to  thia 
king  by  Haugwitz,  reques;ting  permission  to  pur^ 
chase  laads^  and  establish  manufactories,  in  Pru&- 
sian  Poland. 

The  king,  however,  by  the  advice  of  hia  other 
minister.  Count  Schulemberg,  declined  to  accept 
the  proffered  favour. 
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Mr.  Haugwitz  notified  this  to  Bonaparte's 
agent,  then  at  Warsaw.  I  was  on  terms  of  inti<- 
macy  with  that  gentleman;  and  he  permitted  me 
to  take  a  copy  of  the  note,  which  I  present  to  mj 
readers^  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  some  idea 
of  the  fidelity  which  Bonaparte  observes  towards 
his  allies,  in  times  of  profound  peace. 

f'  Monsieur, 

"  Une  absence,  que  j'ai  faite  sur  mes  terres, 
^'  m'a  emp£cbe  de  repoodre  plutdt  k  la  lettre  que 
'^  vous  m'ayez  adressee  de  Varsovie  en  date  du 
''  IS  Septembre.  Je  n'en  ai  pas  moins  transmis 
'^  au  Roi  le  memolre  que  vous  m'aviez  presente 
'f  le  8  d'Aout;  et  je  me  trouve  charge  de  vous 
'^  dire  que  sa  Maj  este  ne  juge  pas  a^propos  d'ac* 
''  cepter  les  propositions  qui  y  sont  reofermees,  ni 
"  d'accorder  en  general  daps  le  moment  present 
''  des  conpessions  particuli^res  pour  de  nouveaux 
''  etablissemens  dans  la  Prusse  meridionale. 

''  Je  vous  rends  cette  reponse,  telle  qu'dk  m'a 
"  A^  prescrite,  et  j'y  ajoute  Tassurance  de  la  con- 
''sideration  djstinguee  av^c  laquelle  j'ai  rhan- 
"  ncur  d'etre, 

''  Monsieur, 

^'  Votre  trps  humble  seryiteur, 
''  Berlin,  «  HAUGWITZ. 

'' le  8  Octobre,  1803. 

ff  A  Monsieur  *  »  *   II6(el  de  Prusiey  d  Varsovie.'' 
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If  Mr.  Haugwitz  had  not  entere4  beartiljr  info 
Ae  Tiews  presented  to  him  bj  this  emissarj,  would 
be  have  taken  upon  himself  to  present  the  memo- 
rial to  the  king  ?  Would  he  have  sent  an  answer 
to  the  letter  of  the  emissary  P  Would  he  have- 
said,  '^  Je  votts  rends  cette  r^ponse,  telle  qu'eUe  m*a 
*^  iti  prescrite  ?"  I  shall  have  another  occasion,  in 
the  course  of  this  work,  to  expatiate  on  the  treasons 
or  this  Haugwitz. 

Prussia  was,  at  this  time,  inundated  with  emh^ 
sarifs  from  France,  sent  there  to  bribe  the  post 
offices  and  clerks  in  the  different  oQces  of  govern- 
iqent 

Count  Schulemberg  caused  several  to  be  ar- 
rested, and  would  have  had  them  sent  to  a  for* 
tress ;  but,  bj  the  interference  of  Mr.  Lombard, 
tbejr  were  only  banished  from  the  Prussian  States*. 

Amongst  the  swarm  of  secret  agents  sent  to 
Prussia,  there  was  a  person  who  was  commissioned 
to  bribe  the  subalterns  of  all  the  government 
offices  in  Berlin.     He  was  betrayed  by  a  person  in 

*  About  the  time  that  these  persons  were  banished  from 
Prassia,  the  magistrates  of  Ratisbon  also  banished  from  that 
city  a  French  emissary,  who  was  there  upon  a  "  voyage  decor^ 
"  ruption."  Bonaparte's  manoKuvres  being,  in  a  great  measure^ 
exposed,  he  had  the  impudence  to  insert  an  article  in  the  Pub* 
%Wtfof  the  15th  May,  1804,  stating,  that  Germany  swarmed 
^ith  emi&saries,  sent  by  England,  to  corrupt  the  post  offices, 
and  public  functionaries,  in  that  country ! ! !  If,  instead  of 
England,  he  had  said  France,  he  would,  for  once  in  his  life, 
^e  told  the  truth. 
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the  foreign  office  at  Berlin,  of  the  name  of  Eck- 
hardstdn,  and  was  in  consequence  exiled  from  (he 
Prussian  States. 

When  Count  Scbulemberg  informed  him  of 
the  King's  orders  to  quit  Prussia,  he  wrote  a  let* 
ter  to  that  minister,  requesting  permission  to  stay 
in  that  country  till  he  received /«r/A^  instructions 
from  his  government.  The  following  copy  of  t 
Letter  from  Schulemberg  to  the  emissary,  will 
prove  the  authenticity  of  the  above  statement. 

"  Berlin,  ce  i  Fevrier,  1804r. 

*'  Monsieur, 

*'  Je  n'ai  pas  encore  pA  prendre  les  ordres  du 
*'  Roi  relativement  a  la  dcmande  que  vous  avez 
*'  faite  de  faire  un  sejour  encore  de  trois  semaincs 
"  dans  ses  etats  jusqu'a  ce  que  vous  aycz  re^u  des 
**  instructions  uUerieures  de  votre  GouvcrnC'* 
*'  Hient. 

'*  Quand  a  moi  je  ne  vous  conseille  point  de 
*'  rester  ici  au  dela  de  trois  jours.  D'aiHeurs* 
•^  vous  etes  surveill£  ici,  et  la  verite  percera  sur  la 
"  cause  de  votre  surveillance.  II  n*est  pas  pro- 
•"  bable  que  les  employes  des  affaires  etrangerc« 
"  avec  qui  vous  avez  eu  des  rapports,  garderoo* 
"  le  secret,  &c.     Jc  suis.  Monsieur^  &t. 

(Signed)  "  SCHULEMBERCf' 

*<  A  Montieur  ♦  ♦  *, — Iiupecieur  des  Mines^  tfc. 
au  Service  de  la  Ripublique  FranfaisCy  H6iei 
de  Russie  d  Berlin.^* 


Thtee  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the 
CBissary  quitted  Berlin.  I  call  upoa  Napeiecp 
Bonaparte  to  deny  this  statement  if  he  can.  I 
call  upon  Napoleon  to  contradict  it  if  he  can,  as 
the  aboTc  emissary  was  specially  employed  by  him, 
correaponded  with  him  direct,  and  had  no  com-* 
muBication  with  any  of  his  ministers  f 

This  conduct  of  Count  Schulemberg»  added 
to  the  failure  of  the  scheme  of  revolutionizing 
Poland,  irritated  Bonaparte  against  the  Prussian 
Cabinet :  and  the  resignation  of  Haugwitz,  who 
had  again  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  sove- 
reign, and  the  succession  of  the  Baron  de  Harden- 
berg  to  his  place^  added  to  that  irritation. 

'^  Hincillaslacrymae.*'  Hence  the  marked  vi- 
rulence of  Bonaparte  towards  Prussia. 

When  Bonaparte  assumed  the  imperial  crown^ 
Prussia  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  his  title: 
the  reason  is  clear^  from  what  I  have  already  said ; 
it  was  then  too  late  for  her  to  express  reluctance. 
He  soon  assumed  the  tone  of  a  master.  When, 
under  the  semblance  of  a  compliment,  he  sent  to 
(he  Prussian  monarch  his  new  order  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  it  was  accompanied  with  an  intimation 
not  difficult  to  be  understood— that,  if  it  were  not 
accepted,  the  refusal  would  be  considered  as  a 
declaration  of  war. 

This  high  compliment  of  the  order  of  the 
legion  of  honouri  was  only  meant  as  a  substitute 


for  the  subsidy  of  one  million  of  rix>do11ars: 
from  that  period  ( 1804)  the  subsidy  ceased  to  be 
paid. 

This  accounts  for  his  Majesty  of  Prussia  haying 
interposed  in  the  affair  of  Sir  George  Rumbold  ; 
though  I  am  persuaded,  that^  if  Haugwitz  bad 
continued  in  oflSce,  no  such  interposition  would 
haye  been  made^. 


Th£  conduct  of  Bonaparte  to  those  powers  of 
continental  Europe  who  were  called  the  greateRi 
having  been  exposed^  it  becomes  easy  to  account 
for  his  conduct  to  those  who  were  called  the 
smaller.  Alas  !  there  exists  now  no  such  distinC' 
tion — all  are  equally  small;  but  they  had  all 
equally  the  means  of  becoming  great :  they  did 
not  employ  those  means  when  they  had  tbem, 

*  Mr.  Jackson,  oar  minister  at  Berlin,  was  the  great  cause 
of  this  interposition.  Notwithstanding  that  gentleman's  ac- 
knowledged political  abilities,  the  task  he  had  to  perform  was 
difficult.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  France 
OTer  the  Prussian  Cabinet;  but  be  had  the  predominancy  in 
this  instance.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  German  lan- 
guage; he  was  accomplished  in  the  literature  of  that  country, 
and  knew  its  manners  and  usages.  He  was,  besides,  an  accom* 
plished  gentleman,  and  had  the  advantage  of  being  married  to 
a  lady  of  the  Prussian  court, 
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ami  now  they  haye  nothing  left  hot  ^'  submis- 
'sion/' 

"  Are  there  bo  inean9  of  reconciliation  left  ? 

"  No,  none  left,  but  by  submUsion;  and  that  word 


SatarCs  Speech  to  the  Sun. 

Spain  and  Holland^  Naples  and  Portugalj  were 
regarded  by  Bonaparte  as  already  conquered 
coQQtries;  and  Switzerland*  had  been  actually 
conquered*  Let  the  three  grM  powers  now  con* 
lole  themseWes,  if  they  can^  from  the  reflection, 
ibat  they  are  not  less  than  the  lUUe  powers^  whose 
independence  they  might  have  secured. 

But  the  fate  of  the  gallant  young  King  of 
Sweden  deserves  commiseration.  He  did  TUs  duty ; 
and  if  the  great  powers  of  Europe  had  seconded  Jiis 
efforts,  they  would  still  have  been  great,  and  he 
would  not  have  been  little. 

The  conduct  of  Bonaparte  to  this  meritorious 
Prince  deserves  particular  notice,  though  it 
cannot  be  described  in  adequate  terms  of  indig- 
nation* 

No  Committee  of  Public  Safety^  no  prostituted 

*  General  Danican»  in  his  pamphlet,  entitled, '' Cassandra," 
touching  on  the  .affairs  of  Switzerland,  recommends  to  the 
people  of  that  coantry«to  raise  a  monument,  with  the  following 
ioscription—- ''  Ici  demeurdrent  pendant  300  ans,  des  homnies 
"  dout  le  bontieor  6tait  digne  d'envie.  Des  monstres  vomis  paf 
^  Teafer  oat  tae  leur  bonheur,  et  ledr  repos.''  .     . 
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Directory,  no  Day  of  Algjen,  m  ^t  Tntm,  eter 
conducted  themselret  as  Bonaparte  has  doM  to 
this  unfortunate  Prince. 

From  what  appears  from  the  preceding  pages^ 
there  is  little  occasion  to  search  for  specific  causes 
for  the  tyrant's  enmity  to  the  King  of  Sweden, 
tt  was  sufficient^  that  Bonaparte  was  ambitious  of 
uaivenal  rule,  and  that  the  King  of  Swedes  was 
an  independent  soTereign. 

Tbeffe  were,  boweTer»  specific  causes  for  tiiia 
hostility^  which  I  will  new  enumerate. 

In  the  year  1801,  Prince  William  efGloocesler 
being  at  Stockholm,  was  invited,  together  with  the 
English  ambassador,  to  aup  at  the  king'K  table. 
Mr*  Boorgeiag,  the  French  minister,  then  resident 
in  the  same  city«  was  not  on  that  occasion  invited^ 
He  had  the  insolence  to  complain  of  this  ombston 
as  an  insult  to  the  govermnent  of  which  he  waa 
the  representative;  he  would  not  allow  to  a 
Snareign,  and,  at  that  time,  an  independent  prince, 
the  same  liberty  which  every  private  gentleman 
exercises  on  the  selectioli  of  his  guests  on  any  par* 
ticular  occasion.'  The  king,  as  every  private 
gentleman  would  have  done,  expressed  his  indigo 
nation  by  saying,  ''  Surely  I  am  master  of  my  own 
family." 

This  circumstance^  however,  was  not  forgotten 
by  Bonaparte;  he  sought  to  convert  it  into  a 
gronnd  of  quarrel;  he  was  seeking  an  occarion  for 
quarrelj  and  he  laid  hold  of  this  circumstance,  so 
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Irif  ial  AAd  iMigmficattt  in  itself,  to  ^ve  an  appear* 
iB€e  of  juftiic^tion  to  the  blackest  measures 
irfaieh  lie  had  already  contemplated  against  the 
king. 

Some  time  after^  Mr.  Ehrenschwert^  the  Swedish 
minister  at  Paris^  appeared  at  the  consular  levee. 
Booaparte  attacked  him  in  the  grossest  manner* 
"  How  dura  the  kii^  your  master^  a  power  anh/ 
''of  the  third  rank,  whom  Jean  at  anif  time  drive 
"  from  his  throne*^  insult  mt/  minister  in  the  man* 
"  ner  he  has  done  ?  Have  not  /  given  the  king 
''of  Swedm  repeated  proofs  of  my  friendship  for 
"himf?'' 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  when  the  Duke 
D'Ei^hien  was  arrested,  the  king  of  Sweden  very 
narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.  To  she<ir  the 
premeditated  intention  of  Bonaparte  against  the 
king,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  that  the 

*  fioaap^ple^  io  his  paroxysms,  frequently  betrays  &tat« 
secrets.  Tbe  present  situation  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  I  meaof 
of  the  uafortanQte  prince,  who  Ttras  then  king,  proves  4hat  the 
tyrant  h  sometimes  a  true  prophet. 

f  H  it  fit  thai  the  reader  should  hare  one  proof  of  Bona- 
parte^ vepeated  acts  of  friendship  ft>r  the  king  of  Sweden.^ 
4ii  ItoliMi  aathor  of  tbe  name'of  Alcerhi,  published  in  JEngland 
his  trarek  to  Sweden;  in  that  publication  the  king  is  not  very 
well  treated.  Shortly  after,  in  dhe  year  1800;  he  went  to 
Paris;  on  his  arrival  he  was  arrested  by  the  police,  and  con- 
fined to  the  Temple  fbr  six  months ;  the  cause  assigned  was, 
*'  his  haTing  written  disre^iptctfully  of  the  king  of  Sweden/* 
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act  of  acctiMtUm*  against  the  Dvke,  whicti  hifd 
been  prepared^  by  way  of  anticipation^  contained 
tbese  words:  ''  Unnammi  Gustave,  qui  se  ditR(A 
*'  de  Suide,  ayant  provoqUe  le  meurtre  du  Premier 
"Consul,  &c." 

The  king,  after  tbe  arrest  of  the  Duke>  sent  li 
letter  to  Bonaparte  by  his  own  aid  de  camp,  Mr. 
Tawast ;  the  latter  did  not  see  Bonaparte,  but  was 
ordered  to  leave  Paris  in  an  bout ! 

The  king  recalled  his  ambassador  from  Paris; 
and  Bonaparte  ordered  Mr.  Signeuil,  thie  Swedish 
consul  general,  to  quit  Paris  in  an  hour,  and  France 
in  three  days. 

The  king,  in  his  quality  of  Prince  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  presented  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  a 
^note,  similar  to  that  of  Russia.  This  produced,  in 
the  Moniieur,  such  invectives  as  had  never  before 
found  a  place  in  an  official  publication*. 

The  first  was  an  address  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
in  which  he  was  called  an  inconsiderate  young 
man,  and  accused  of  violating  and  abusing  the 
hospitality  of  his  father  and  brother  in  law,  the 
electors  of  Baden  and  Bavaria.  It  conpluded 
thus :  ''  La  France  est  fort  indifferente  a  toutes  vos 
'^  demarches ;  elle  ne  vous  en  demande  assur^ment 
'^  raison,  parcequ'elle  ne  pent  confondre  une 
''  nation  loyale  et  brave,  des  hommes  qui  pendant 

*  Indictment. 

t  See  the  Momteur  of  the  14th  August,  1804. 
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''  des  sidles,  ses  aUite  fidele8>  furent  appell^  ji 
''  juste  litre  les  Fran9ois  du  Nord ;  elle  ne  les  con- 
'^  fond  point  avec  un  jeune  homme  que  de  fausses 
''  idees  ^garent^  et  que  la  reflexion  ne  vient  pas 
"  6clairer. 

*'  Vos  Nationaux  seront  done  toujours  bien 
^'  traites  par  la  Frauce^  vos  bitimens  de  commerce 
*'  seront  bien  accueiUis^  par  elle,  vos  escadres 
'*  mdmes  seront  ravitaillees  dans  ses  ports  ^  la  France 
"  sera  toujours  prete  k  porter  ses  regards  sur  le 
"  veritable  interet  de  votre  nation." 

He  further  says,  "  Vous.  avez  fait  un  trait^/' 
(alluding  to  the  treaty  with  England  in  1801) 
''  tellement  indigne  de  votre  rang,  qu'il  est  en  quel- 
**  que  sorte  une  premiere  abdication  de  la  souve- 
•'  rainet^/' 

Shortly  after  he  said  in  the  Moniteur,  *'  The 
<«  blood  x>f  the  Swedes  does  not  belong  to  their 
'*  King,  who  barters  and  sells  himself  to  intrigue 
"  and  foreign  gold," 

The  next  attack  was  in  a  publication  intituled^ 
••  Jvis  aux  PuissanceSy^  an  advice  to  Kings  to  con* 
duct  themselves  well ;  for  that  otherwise  their  sub* 
jects  had  a  right  to  dethrone  them.  ,  It  was  a  strong 
and  powerful  invitation  to  the  people  to  rebel 
against  the  prince, 

*  Aaolher  Napoleomde.  The  intentioQ  was  to  allure  ships 
•f  the  Swedish  natioo  to  come  to  France ;  aod  in  cbnseqeence 
«f  thai  atsiureiM!e»  Swedish  merchants  sent  ships  and  cargoes  to 
IFrancej  which,  on  their  arriyal,  were  all  confiscated. 
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These  threats  and  invectives  were  so  far  fVom 
bringing  bver  the  King  of  Sweden  to  Bonaparte's 
hieasures,  that  he  ordered  the  French  minister  at 
Stockholm  and  the  virhole  legation  to  quit  his  ter- 
ritories. 

It  has  already  been  stated^  that  Bonaparte  had 
been  disappointed  in  his  plan  of  arresting  the  King 
of  Sweden  at  Ettenheim.  To  repair  this  disap- 
pointment, he  tried  to  procure  him  to  be  arrested 
at  Munich,  the  capital  of  his  brother-in-law. 

General  S^bastiani  was  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  a  secretary  of  Mr.  de  Montgelas,  who 
knew  from  his  patron  of  the  intentions  of  Bona- 
parte, disclosed  the  affair  to  the  King,  who  left 
Munich  three  days  before  the  arrival  of  S^bastiaui 
with  his  fifty  gens  d'armes  ! 

Soon  after  this  event,  the  spirited  young  Mo- 
narch returned  to  the  King  of  Prussia  the  order  of 
the  Wack  eagle,  in  consequence  of  that  Monarch's 
having  received  and  worn  the  croix  d'hormeur  sent 
him  by  Napoleon. 

The  Contmental  powers  of  Europe  slept  over  this 
system  of  disorganization ;  they  dreamed;  but  their 
dreams  were  not  '*  in  medid  7iocte,  cum  somnia 
iWtf."  They  awoke  when  it  was  too  late. 
Austria  and  Russia  opened  their  eyes  to  their 
danger  i  but  it  was  no  longer  in  their  power  to 
avert  it* 

They  made  an  effort,  hotirerer,  but  they  were 
not  in  concert ;  there  was  another  power  who  was 
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dually  interested  with  them;  but  that  power  was 
under  the  trammels  of  Bonaparte;  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  had,  as  already  stated,  a  subsidy  from 
the  usurper,  and  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  for  the 
purpose  of  warding  off  the  oommon  danger,  sacri- 
fice tlie  hope  of  its  being  renewed. 

Austria  and  Russia  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
England,  which  was  signed  in  the  year  1805—- 
Prussia,  who  had  the  greatest  interest  in  the  league, 
could  not  be  brought  to  join  in  it.  Her  counsels 
and  counsellors  were  too  much  under  the  influence 
and  guidance  of  Bonaparte. 

This  was  a  new  confederacy  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Europe.  Its  immediate  object  was  the 
independence  of  Germany,  of  Holland,  of  Switzer- 
land, of  Italy ;  and  Bonaparte  was  still  treated  by 
the  parties  as  a  regular  Sovereign. 

A  Russian  negotiator,  Mr.  de  Noyo5ilt2off,  was 
dispatched  to  Paris,  to  treat  for  peace  on  that 
basis. 

The  very  day,  however,  after  the  treaty  was 
signed  at  Petersburgh,  a  female  French  singer  in 
the  pay  of  Bonaparte,  and  a  borne  amie  of  persons 
in  the  cabinet,  obtained  a  copy  of  it,  and  sent  it 
to  Paris  by  a  celebrated  French  composer,  Cheru- 
bini*,  who  happened  to  be  at  Petersburgh,  as  she 

•  Cherabini  probably  knew  nothing  of  the  contents  of  the 
letter,  as  Ae  wai  certainly  not  the  agent  of  Bonaparte  at  Peters- 
burgh. 

Yt 


did  not  thiuk  proper  to  confide  it  to  the  ordinary 
post,  still  less  to  the  French  chargS  S affaires  in  that 
city*. 

Thus,  before  Novosiltzoff  reached  the  place  of 
his  destination,  Bonaparte  had  an  opportunity  of 
practising  new  usurpations.  He  annexed  Genoa 
to  France,  and  the  republic  of  Lucca  and  the 
Island  Elba  to  Italy ;  and  converted  the  republic  of 
Italy  into  a  kingdom^  of  which  he  caused  hioxself  to 
be  crowned  king. 

These  usurpations  naturally  occasioned  the  re- 
turn of  the  Russian  negotiator ;  Bonaparte  made 
them  not  firom  any  high  idea  entertained'  of  their 
intrinsic  value;  but  feeling  the  difficulty  of  an 
inva^on  of  England  at  that  time,  he  preferred  a 
continental  war,  and  rejoiced  at  the  failure  of  the 
proposed  negotiation. 

I  will  now  take  a  view  of  the  so  much  talked 
.of  invasion  of  the  British  Isles. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  Lord  Whit- 
worth  from  Paris,  every  possible  insult  and  indig- 
nity was  oflfered  to  the  English,  who  were  either 
so  improvident  or  unfortunate  as  td  remain  in 
France. 

*  Bonaparte'3  own  particular  agents  are  ordered  not  to  send 
their  letters  or  dispatches  through  the  channel  of  their  legation, 
as  by  this,  the  French  ambassador  and  ininister  for  foreign 
.affiwrs  could  know  who  the  secret  agents  are.  This  node  is 
borrowed  from  the  ancient  courts  of  France. 
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Our  countrymen^  nay,  even  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  treated  more  like  criminals  and  savages 
than  natives  of  a  civilized  country,  whom  chance 
had  placed  within  his  power. 

He  had  conceived  the  most  inveterate  hatred  to 
England  and  every  thing  English.  He  was  deter- 
ifiiined^  or  at  least  wished  to  have  it  appear  that  he 
was  determined  to  conquer  this  country. 

He,  therefore,  collected  an  immense  flotilla  at 
Boulogne  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  descent. 

I  have  observed  in  a  former  part  of  this  work, 
that  one  of  Bonaparte's  great  advantages  is,  that 
there  are  a  great  number  of  unfortunate  men  in 
France,  who,  having  been  obliged  to  quit  their 
country  on  account  of  their  political  opinions,  are 
harnessed  to  the  car  of  that  universal  usurper: 
It  b  from  a  person  of  this  description,  a  native  of 
this  country,  that  I  am  enabled  to  give  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  what  passed  in  the  camp  at 
Boulogne,  just  before  its  object  was  changed  from 
England  to  Germany ;  from  this  statement  it 
will  appear  that  the  object  of  Bonaparte,  after 
he  began  to  be  convinced  of  the  impracticability 
of  an  immediate  invasion  of  England,  was  to  in- 
duce the  Continental  powers  to  commence  offen- 
sive operations,  that.he  might  have  an  ostensible 
excuse  for  abandpning  his  so  much  boasted  en- 
terprize. 

That  before  he  heard  of  the  triple  alliance,  he 
Y3 
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would  bave  attempted  a  descent  oa  this  coiui- 
try,  has  never  been  doubted.  What  might  have 
been  bis  conduct  with  respect  to  this  projected 
invasion,  if  a  negotiation  bad  actually  taken 
place  between  him  and  the  allied  powers,  I 
will  not  attempt  to  discuss.  I  shall  confine 
myself ,  to  what  I  have  heard  from  the  gecitle-r 
man  to  Whom  I  have  above  alluded.  I  will  give 
the  statement  as  nearly  as  I  can  in  his  own 
words  :— 

^*  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Bonaparte 
'^  never  intended  the  invasion  of  England,  without 
<<  having  a  large  fleet  of  men  of  war  to  cover  his 
**  flotilla.  This  fleet  was  daily  expected  about 
*'  May  or  June,  1805.  It  was  that  commanded 
"  by  Villeneuve,  and  which  was  sent  on  purpose  to 
*'  the  West  Indies^  with  nq  other  object  in  view, 
*'  than  to  induce  our  fleets  to  go  after  them. 

*'  That  fleet  was  to  return  to  Brest,  where  there 
*^  were  twenty- five  sail  of  the  line :  it  has  been  well 
^*  ascertained,  that  the  combined  squadrons  of 
•*  France  and  Spain,  under  the  Admirals  Ville- 
'^  nejtive  and  Gravina,  would  have  amounted  to 
"  forty-six  sail  of  the  line,  exclusively  of  the  Brest 
**  fleet,  thus  making  together  seventy  sail  of  the 
«  line,  besides  a  Dutch  fleet  at  the  Texel,  of  eight 
"  s^il  of  the  line,  and  two  fifty  gun  ships. 

<'  At  this  period  already  Negotiations  had  cam* 
"  menced  with  Denmark^  for  the  suirander  of  her 
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«'  fleet  to  France,  which  was  to  have  gone  to  Cux- ' 
"  haven,  from  whence  Bernadotte's  army,  then  in 
•*  Hanover^  would  have  been  embarked  in  it  *. 

"  However,  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
^  Spain  did  not  arrive  in  Europe,  until  a  month 
''  after  Bonaparte  had  received  the  intelligence 
'^  from  Russia^  respecting  the  triple  alliance ;  and 
«  his  squadron  was  defeated  by  Admiral  Calderf . 

''  j  am  persuaded^  that  from  that  moment,  which 


*  There  is  no  doubt,  but  SLpro^i  of  an  alliance  was  presented 
fo  Prossia  aad  Denmark,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  triple 
alliaoce  of  Russia,  Austria,  and.  England.  Mr.  Hardenberg, 
who  was  then  in  the  Prussian  Cabinet,  opposed  such  a  mon- 
strous alliance ;  after  that,  there  was  a  jquestiou  of  an  armed 
neotrality,  which  Denmark  had  positively  signed  ;  biit  which, 
likewise,  Mr.  Hardenberg  resisted.  The  following  French 
Govemmem  article  appeared  in  the  Hague  Gazette  of  the  7t^ 
fiepteoaber,  1805. 

After  speaking  of  the  improbability,  tbat  (he gold  of  j^ngland 
should  have  influenced  the  councils  of  A-ustria,  it  says^  "  more 
"  reasonable  and  more  probable  appears  another  armed  neu- 
"  t^lity,  which  is  already  considered  as  existing:  name]y, 
'*  that  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  the  Electors  of  the  German 
"  Empire. 

f  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  my  opinion  in  this  place, 
that  Admiral  Calder  rendered,  in  this  instunce,  a  more  essential 
service  to  his  country^  than  that  which  resulted  fr4>m  the 
hattle  off  Trafalgar ;  from  which,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to 
detract. 

The  restoration  of  the  gallant  Admiral  tq  his  rank^  was  no* 
thing  more  than  an  act  of  justice. 

y4 
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*'  was  in  July  1805,  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
«'  of  making  the  boasted  descent. 

"  The  news  of  Admiral  Calder  having  met 
**  with,  and  defeated  the  combined  squadrons, 
"  reached  him  whea  he  was  still  at  Paris ;  and 
*^  before  he  went  to  Boulogne,  pour f aire  la  discente  I 
«'  His  rage  against  Villeneuve*  may  be  conceived  ; 
*^  but  it  is  diflScult  to  be  expressed.  The  orders 
*'  given  to  the  Admiral  had  been,  that  he  should 
"  return  to  Europe  in  May  :  had  this  taken  placfb; 
<<  and  had  Bonaparte  been  able  to  collect  his  fleet 
"  in  the  Straits  of  Dover,  he  certainly  would  have 
"  attempted  the  invasion ;  for,  at  that  period,  he 
"  had  not  received  the  news  from  Petcrsburgh. 

'^  1  dim  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  either 

*  Admiral  VilleaeuTe,  when  he  returned  to  France  from  this 
country,  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Bonaparte  at  Marlaix, 
Four  Mamelul^es,  dressed  Kke  Gens  d'atjnes,  were  sent  to  that 
place.  The  Admiral  had  dined  with  the  Prefect,  and  went  home 
to  dress  for  the  play;  when  h6  entered  his  apartment, 
these  four  assassins  rushed  upon  him,  and  strangled  him.  A 
report  was  industriously  circulated,  that  Villeueuve  destroyed 
himself,  from  dread  of  the  vengeance,  which  he  was  informed 
had  been  expressed  against  him  by  the  tyrant.  This  is  void  of 
all  probability,  as  he  could  depend  on  protection  from  Madame 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  was  his  first  cousin. 

A  gentlemaoj  who  was  intimate  with  Murat,  breakfasted  pne 
day  at  his  house,  with  one  of  Villeneuve's  captains;  there  this 
affair  was  pubhcly  spoken  of.  That  gentleman  told  me  of  it, 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Ni  '  -s,  a  very  respectable  £nglish 
gentleman,  now  in  London. 
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**  military  or  naval  tactics^  to  judge  how  far  he 
"  might  have  succeeded,  admitting  even  that  bis 
'*  fleets  would  have  escaped  the  vigilauce  of  ours, 
^  and  have  all  joined  to  lie  of  Boulogne.  The 
''  naval  officers  at  Boulogne  always  declared  it  to 
''  be  almost  impossible  to  reach  the  English 
*^  shores  * ;  for  it  would  have  required  four  days 
*'  for  all  the  vessels  there  to  work  out  of  the 
**  harbour,  and  to  form  a  line ;  which  would  have 
'*  been  fifty  miles;  extending  from  Etaples  to 
'<  Calais. 

**  During  that  time,  our  different  squadrons 
"  would  have  joined;  the  army  on  the  English 
''  shore  would  have  been  prepared ;  and  there  caiK 
**  be  no  doubt,  but  that  if  the  fleet  and  flotilla  had 
''  sailed  from  the  different  points,  more  than  half 
^'  would  have  been  destroyed  on  that  element, 
'*  which  has  always  proved  favourable  to  the 
*'  arms  of  Britain. 

"  The  army  and  flotilla  were,  nevertheless,  very 
"  formidable ;  the  former  was  upwards  of  200,000 
*'  strong,  and  was  to  be  disposed  of  as  follows : 
"  There  were  to  embark  at  Boulogne  100,000 men; 
«  at  Calais  10,000;  at  Etaples  20,000;  at  Am- 
**  bleteuse  20,000 ;  about  50,000  men  were  to  be 
''  left  in  and  about  Boulogne,  as  a  Corps  de  Rd^ 
*'  serve i  but  a  stronger  Carps  de  Unserve,  of  more 
*'  than  150,000  men,  was  posted  at  Echelons^  all 

*  See  ID  the  preceding  pages  bis  dispute  with  the  late 
Admiral  Broiz. 
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**  the  way  back  to  Metz,  which  ^no  doubt  was  in- 
'^  tended  more  as  aa  advanced  guard  against 
"  Austria. 

'*  The  flotilla  consisted  of  about  3000  vessels, 
"  of  three  different  descriptions.  The  first  were 
"  the  Praames :  of  these  there  were  only  about  40  ; 
**  they  had  each  three  masts,  and  lay  very  low  on 
*'  the  water ;  they  carried  six  thirty-six  pounders 
''  on  each  side^  besides  one  in  the  bow  and  stern ; 
*^  about  100  men  could  go  in  each  of  these 
*^  Praames. 

'V  Of  the  second  description  were  the  Canoniers, 
.  V*  likewise  of  three  masts  with  decks;  but  not  of 
**  the  same  formidable  size  as  the  Praames j  they 
^  carried  six  six-pounders  each  side;  they  could 
^'  carry  about  eighty  men  each ;  of  this  descrip* 
^'  tion  of  boats,  the  amount  was  1500. 

•*  The  remainder  were  the  Bateaux  Plats,  which 
<'  could  contain  about  50  men  each;  they  had  of 
^'  course  no  deck,  and  only  four  small  swivels  on 
^*  each  side. 

*•  There  were,  besides,  a  great  many  Dutch  hoys, 
^*  smacks,  and  skuits,  to  convey  cavalry,  forage, 
''  and  stores.  The  general  opinion  at  Boulogne 
*«  was,  that  the  catamarans  would  have  done  a 
*•  great  deal  of  mischief,  if  ever  the  mad  tyrant 
^<  had  sent  his  cockle-shells  out  to  sea. 

"  There  were  also  30,000  men  in  the  Texel, 
*'"  under  the  command  of  General  Marmont ;  and 
*^  the    Irish  Legion,    consisting  of    about  4000 
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^*  renegadoes^  thieves^  and  vagabonds*  from  aU 
^'  nations^  were  to  be  embarked  at  Brest^  with 
"  10,000  French  troops,  under  the  command  of 
^*  General  Augereau.  The  Irish  officers  felt  hurt 
*'  at  being  placed  in  such  a  disagreeable  situation, 
^  as  to  be  obliged  to  conduct  into  their  own 
^'  country  such  a  motley  band. 

''  There  was  also  attached  to  the  army  at 
"  Boulogne,  a  corps  of  guides,  to  act  as  military) 
"  interpreters.  The  commandant  of  that  corps 
«  was  a  Mr.  Cuvelier,  an  half-pay  Colonel ;  but 
•*  who  had  of  late  become  director  of  ballets  and 
*'  pantomimes  at  one  of  the  minor  theatres  in 
^*  Paris;  he  is  also  a  prolific  author  of  mela-drames^ 
"  As  the  whole  was  a  Jett  de  pantomime^  nothing 
^'  could  have  been  so  a-propos  as  the  appointment 
'^  of  Mr.  Cuvelier  to  a  command  in  an  army 
'^  destined  for  tlie  conquest  of  Britain. 

*'  Farcical  and  ridiculous  as  this  was  to  an 
"  attentive  observer,  Bonaparte  did  not  wish  it 
"  to  be  considered  a  farce;  he  had  certainly 
'^  laid  his  plans  for  the  invasion  of  this  country; 
<<  be  was  furnished  with  the  names  of  all  our 
''  officers  in  the  army  and  militia,  which  he  ob« 
'^  tained  from  a  Scotchman,  whom  he  sent  to  thi^i 
''  country  in  1804;  and  who  was  then,  and  is  now, 
'^  a  general  of  division  in  the  French  army. 

"  It  may  be  depended  upon,  that  Bonaparte 
**  is  as  weU  acquainted  with  our  coast,  and  with 
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«  every  creek  and  rivulet,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
**  Kent  smuggler  all  his  life. 

'^  Men  of  every  description,  conversant  in 
^l  English  affairs,  or  who  could  speak  English, 
"  were  ordered  to  Boulogne,  to  assist  him  in  his 
^  farce.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  General 
«  Clarke,  now  his  minister  of  war,  an  English- 
*•  man  by  birth,  succeeded  General  Duroc,  as  Se- 
*'  cretary  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  Cabinet.  , 

*^  The  company  of  comedians,  belonging  to  the 
"  Thiatre  de  Vaudeville  of  Paris,  were  likewise 
*'  ordered  to  Boulogne ;  and  Mr.  Barre,  the  dra* 
**  matic  author,  was  appointed  director  of  it:  his 
•*  patent  was  made  out  as  Director  of  the  Vaudeville 
•*  Company  in  London  I ! 

**  New  pieces  were  written  for  the  occasion ; 
**  in  particular,  a  piece  called  *'  Dugay  Trouiny*  was 
'*  a  great  favourite.  This  great  Dugay  Trouiny 
•*  however,  was  nothing  more  than  the  commander 
"  of  a  privateer,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
*'  who,  when  he  was  prisoner  in  England,  broke 
"  his  parole. 

,   *'A  great  number  of  sfavans,  men  of  letters, 
'*  &c.  were  also  ordered  to  proceed  to  Bolougne. 

^'  An  English  printing  press,  with  the  stamps^ 
*'  was  also  attached  to  this  expedition. 

"Those  who  were  not  in  Bonaparte's  secret, 
*'  were  so  confident  of  success,  that  several  persons 
"  went  down  to  Boulogne,  for   the   purpose  of 
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*'  passing  with  the  army,  to  establish  banking  and 
'*  commercial  houses  in  London ;  and  the  French 
^  government  encouraged  them  in  these  ideas. 

'*  That  an  active  correspondence  was  kept  up  from 
^  the  camp  at  Boulogne  with  persons  in  England 
•'  cannot  be  denied.  Boats,  with  letters  and  parcels^ 
« xvere  constantbf  arriving  there  from  the  English 
"  coast. 

"  It  was  knowjiy  that  a  Special  Bureau  was  aboiU 
*'  that  time  established,  at  the  French  Offile  for 
'«  Foreign  Affairs,  to  keep  up  a  direct  correspondence 
**  with  certain  persons  in  England.  The  chief  of 
*'  that  establishment  is  an  old  member  of  the  Constir 
*'  tutional  Society  ;  and  a  great  friend  of  our  leading 
**  English  reformers.  He  was  one  of  those  in- 
*^  dieted  for  attempting  to  rescue  his  friend,  Arthur 
'*  O'Connor,  at  Maidstone  *. 

'<  Every  appearance  of  immediate  embarkation 
^'  was  kept  up.  The  biscuit  was  on  board  -,  the 
^troops  were  constantly  ordered  in  and  out  of 
**  the  boats,  as  also  the  horses.  Bonaparte,  who 
"bad  his  head-quarters  at  Ponte  Brique,  two 
''  leagues  from  Boulogne,  now  removed  his  head- 
**  quarters  to  the  town,  in  order  to  superintend  the 
"  embarkation  of  his  armies. 

"  One  day,  he  ordered  aboi^  an  hundred  of  his 
"  cockle-shells  to  go  out  of  the  harbour,  to  fight 

*  I  beg  to  call  the  reader's  particular  attention  to  this  most 
iiDportantyiicf.  lo  the  sabsequent  pages,  I  shall  haye  occasion 
to  say  something  more  aboat  that  Special  Bureau, 
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«'  the  tyrants  oftheseas^  who  were  lying  to,  about 
«  three  miles  off.  The  English  force  consisted 
"  only  of  three  frigates,  and  a  line  of  battle  ^hip. 
'*  The  French  boats  took  care  to  keep  at  a  respect- 
^  ful  distance  from  the  English  ships ;  but  they 
^  kept  up  an  incessant  firing,  from  nine  in  the 
"  morning  till  six  in  the  afternoon.  The  English 
**  ships  did  not^rtf  a  gun  I  but  were  only  waiting  for 
"  the  French  going  out  to  them  i  which  they  took 
*»  care  not  to  do,  although  the  Grand  Empcrcur^ 
•*  and  his  Empress,  and  his  imperial  and  royal 
**  sisters  and  brothers,  were  present,  to  witness 
"  this  grand  undertaking,  which  was  to  end  in  the 
**  destruction  of  modern  Carthage. 

**  A  few  days  after  this  stage  Jtght,  the  Moniteur 
**  gave  an  account  of  a  regular  engagement,  which 
"  had  taken  place  off  Boulogne,  between  the 
"  English  squadron  and  a  division  of  the  French 
•«  flotilla ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  former 
"  were  obliged  to  sheer  off !  ! 

"  However,  Bonaparte  took  good  care  that  this 
"  article  should  not  appear  at  Boulogne:  he,  there- 
"  fore,  sent  orders  to  omit  that  article  in  the  Moni* 
"  tenrs  which  were  to  be  sent  off  to  the  coast  *. 

^  Bonaparte  has  occasionally  two  sets  of  the  same  news* 
papers  printed.  Some  articles,  which  he  cannot  make  the 
Parisians  swallow,  he  thinks  will  do  for  the  foreign  badauds^ 
I  have  known  several  instances  of  Uie  kind.  During  Moreaii's 
trial,  it  was  inserted  in  some  of  the  French  journals,  that  **  Bo* 
naparte  had  sent  wine  from  his  own  cellar  to  Moreau  and  t9 
Georges,  and  that  they  were  treated  with  bcaucoup  d*egards,*" 
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^*  Having  heard  that  the  Austrians  were  in  full 
'<  inarch  towards  the  Rhine,  he  broke  up  his  camp 
^'  in  an  hour^  and  began  bis  march ;  but  the  arpy 
"  at  Boulogne  was  only  the  rear  guard,  and  the 
''  corps  de  reserve,  which  was  in  the  enTiroBs  of 

This  article  never  appeared  io  the  journal  circulated  in  Paris. 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  two  copies  of  one  paper  of  the 
same  day — namely,  the  Journal  des  DefenseurM  de  la  Patrie; 
that  which  had  been  abroad,  contained  the  article ;  the  other, 
which  did  not  go  out  of  France,  had  it  not,  as  Bonaparte 
knew  that  th«  Parisians  were  well  acquainted  with  the  false- 
hood of  the  assertion* 

Another  instance  occurred  very  lately.  A  tirade  Sigsaoat 
the  Austrian  government  appeared  in  the  Mcniteur,  about  a 
year  ago,  abusing  Mr.  Metternich,  for  sending  an  account  to 
hb  court  of  a  man  who  had  been  discovered  at  the  Thuilleries, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  there  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
an  opportunity  to  assassinate  Bonaparte.  The  Moniteur  ob- 
served, "  that  his  Majesty  walks  out  and  rides  out  by  himself, 
"  and  exposes  himself  every  where;  and  that,  if  any  one 
"  wants  to  assassinate  him,  he  need  not  go  to  the  Tbuilleries 
"  to  conceal  himself,  &c.''  Now,  I  have  proofs  that  this  article 
wcvtr  appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  which  was  circulated  in 
Pkris.  I  saw  the  papers  of  the  same  date  in  Paris  and  in 
London  :  the  latter  had  it,  and  the  former  had  it  not ;  anc|  £sr 
this  reason,  that  he  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  tell  the 
Parisians,  that  he  rides  out  by  himself,  &c.  when  it  is  known, 
that  be  is  very  well  guarded,  aad  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
approaching  him,  not  even  to  present  him  a  petition  at  the  mi* 
litary  parade,  as  was  the  case  formerly  !  Besides  all  Paris  kaeyr 
it  to  be  a  fact,  that  a  man  had  concealed  hinaself  in  Beaapartcfs 
bed  chamber^  ibr  what  purpose  was  not  known* 
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*<  Metz^  was  already  near  Strasburgh  before  the 
"  camp  at  Boulogne  broke  up  *." 

*  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  giire  an  account,  how  the 
person  ^vho  furnished  me  with  the  above  narrative  was  treated 
by  Napoleon  on  that  occasion. 

He  was  desired  by  Bonaparte  to  go  to  Boulogne,  at  the  time 
when  every  body  thought  that  the  descent  was  seriously  in- 
tended.  The  person  observed,  "  That  some  apology  might  be 
"  made  for  a  man's  bqing  a  conspirator;  but  nothing  could 
"  justify  his  becoming  a  traitor.  That  he  could  not  think  of 
*'  giving  any  countenanceto  an  invading  army.  Hehad  been  a 
"  mal-conteru.  He  had  once  been  dissatisfied  with  the  go- 
"  vernment  of  his  country,  because  he  thought  a  republican 
"  form  of  government  better  than  a  monarchical  one ;  but 
'*  those  opinions  he  had  since  found  to  be  erroneous.  He  was 
"  not  a  French  pensioner,  and  could  not  conceive  why  he  was 
^'  selected  to  goon  such  an  errand,'^  To  which  Bonaparte  re- 
plied, "  That  nothing  should  be  required  from  him  which 
"  might  be  repugnant  to  his  feelings  and  to  his  character  as 
**  an  Englishman  ;  that  the  distinction  he  had  made  between  a 
•'  traitor  and  a  conspirator  was  very  just."  However,  he  or- 
dered him  to  go  and  see  General  Clarke ;  and  added,  ''J  expect 
"  you  will  set  off  without  delay." 

The  person  made  the  same  observations  to  General  Cldrke  as 
he  did  to  Bonaparte ;  to  which  Clarke  replied,  "  You  know 
'*  perfectly  well  that  no  person  in  France  can  oppose  the 
"  Emperor's  orders;  thnrfore,  go  you  miut.'*  Finding 
remonstrances  were  in  rain,  he  went  to  Boulogne,  at  his  awn 
txpeme,  as  no  offer  of  money  was  made  to  him.  When  the 
camp  was  broken  up,  he  was  desired  to  return  to  Paris,  He 
then  told  General  Clarke,  that  he  was  short  of  money.  The 
General  lent  him  twenty  louis.  However,  on  his  return  to 
fm$,  Mr.  Fleury,  one  of  Bonaparte's  secretaries,  ci|ll«d  on 
him,  in  General   Clarke's  name,-  to  demand  lAf  tweiuf   iauu 
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Thus  far  the  ,  tiarrativei  as  given  to  me ;  by 
which  it  appears  evident,  that  nothing  was  se** 
riously  intended  against  England,  after  the  news 
received  from  Pelersburgb,  of  the  triple  alliance^ 
and  when  Bonaparte's  schemes  were  thwarted  of 

'xhich  he  had  lent  kirn  at  Boulogne!  /  /  The  gentleman  was 
tiot.a  little  sarprized-at  such  a  demand,  especially  as  the  jour« 
ney  to  and  from  Boulogne,  with  the  expenses  there,  cost  him 
^ixty  loais.  However,  he  returned  the  twenty  louis ;  though 
not  without  taking  a  receipt  for  the  same,  of  which  the  follow* 
ing  is  a  copy  :-^ 

''  J'ai  re^ u  de  Mr.  <  '  .■  ,  la  soolme  de  480  fraoed,  poar  I^ 
"  G^oeral  Clarke.  (Signed) 

"  Paris,  Vendemiaire,  an  13.  "  L;  Cuteixier  Fleury.'* 

What  security  is  there  for  a  Frenchman  or  foreigner  under 
Napoleon's  government  ?  To  call  upon  a  man,  over  whom  he 
bas  no  right  of  controul  whfUever,  place  him  in  a  situation 
where  he  must  appear  like  aVUe  traitor,  and  make  him  under- 
Uke  MftrA  a  j<mnuy  at  his  owH  expense!  This  gentlemaui 
when  Bonaparte  was  in  Poland,  was  ordered  to  follow  him 
thither.  Mr.  Darii  wrote  him  a  letter  to  that  ettect,  desiring 
hia  to  call  upon  Fauchi,  who  was  instructed  to  give  him  a 
passport,  but  not  a  word  was  said  about  money.  The  gen. 
tleman  waited  oii  that  minister  and  told  him,  ''  that  being 
"  onwell,  he  coilld  not  think  of  undertaking  sdch  a  tedious 
"  jeurney,  at  such  a  season  of  the  year  (in  January).  And 
*'  after  what  bad  occurred  on  the  Boulogne  expedition^  the 
"  Emperor  could  not  expect  that  a  man  would  undertake  a 
•*  journey  of  340  German  miles  (1400  English  miles)  at  hisowti 
•*  expense :  that  he  was  not  a  Frenchman,  and  hoped  that  no 
^  more  sach  applications  would  be  made  to  bim/' 

That  person  being  out  of  the  tyrant's .  reach,  I  cannot  be  ac* 
ctised  of  indiscretion  in  communicating  his  narrative*. 
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bringing  his  fleets  together.  He  did,  llierefore, 
every  thing  in  his  power,  to  irritate  the  Austrians 
and  Russians,  that  they  might  appear  to  be  the 
aggressors,  by  commencing  hostilities. 

Accordingly,  after  the  failure  of  Mr.  Novosiltz- 
zofTs  mission,  the  following  article  appeared  in 
the  Hague  official  Gazette,  of  the  30th  July, 
1805:— *' Napoleon  will  no  longer  delay  the  ex- 
^'  ecution  of  bis  grand  plan  :  he  will  send  out  the 
'^  expedition  against  England,  and  compel  that 
^'  kingdom  to  make  a  separate  peace,  before  the 
'«  powers  of  the  continent^  can  join  the  same. 
'^  Napoleon  has  foreseen  the  possibility  of  a  great 
^'  and  sudden  change  in  the  dispositions  of  the 
**  powers  of  the  continent,  and  he  has  determined, 
*'  at  the  same  time,  to  be  before-hand  with  them, 
"  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  blow." 

From  the  chain  of  facts  which  I  have  detailed, 
it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  Bonaparte  meant  to 
attack  the  allies  unprepared,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  it  appear  that  tliey  were  the  ag- 
gressors. 

Count  Philip  Cobentzel,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, was  more  the  minister  of  Bonaparte  than 
of  Francis.  His  treasons  were  even  known  to  his 
own  uncle.  Count  Louis  Cobentzel*.  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  thai;  situation. 

•  Shortly  before  the  last  Austrian  war.  Count  Louis^  thea 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  died  of  poiwn.  No  doubt  it  was 
tfiected  by  French  agents. 
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Had  Count  PhiUp  been  an  honest  man,  he  Mrould 
not  have  pressed  his  government  to  attack  France 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Russians.  He  should  also 
have  known^  and  made  his  government  acquainted^ 
that  Bonaparte,  being  kept  at  BoulognCi  with  an 
army,  in  such  an  unsettled  state,  their  impatience 
producing  cdntinu&l  symptoms  of  mutiny,  must 
have  been  much  embarrassed  how  to  ^ct. 

The  officers  and  men  had,  in  fact,  begun  td 
turn  him  into  ridicule,  and  consider  him  asa  CTiai^ 
laian,  who  pretended  to  things  beyond  his  reach^  in 
attempting  the  conquest  of  England; 

All  this  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  Count 
PMip:  he  must  have  been  slware,  that  Bonaparte 
" etott  foussi  a  bout!"  and  found  himself  un« 
able  to  recede  without  losing  credit ;  that  he  must 
either  have  embarked,  or  be  killed  in  liis  own 
army* 

The  iveU-affected  Philip,  however^  did  not  wish 
to  see  his  idol  crushed;  he  informed  his  court, 
that,  '^  before  they  could  receive  his  dispatches, 
*'  Bonaparte  would  be  embarked^  and  that  now 
"  was  the  time  to  march/'  JBy  this  falsehood  he 
was  the  saviour  of  Bonaparte. 

The  camp  at  Boulogne  was  broken  up,  and 
Bonaparte  was  at  Ulm,  before  the  Austrian  army 
had  made  any  disposition  to  meet  him,  though 
fhey  had  had  time  enough  for  that  purpose. 

Count  Philip  had  given  them  to  understand. 
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that  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend  in  Gervannj; 
that  the  troops  at  Boulogne  were  engaged  in  the 
invasion  of  England;  that  there  were  no  French 
troops  in  Gcfmany,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
Austrian  troops  might  he  safely  employed  in 
Italy :  that  they  ought,  indeed,  to  be  so  employed, 
as  there  were  then  in  ihat  country  30,000  French 
troops,  beside  nearly  20,000  in. the  kingdom  of 
Naples. 

In  consequence  of  this  honest  advice,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  was  sent,  with  the  flower  of  the 
Austrian  army,  to  Italy;  and  Germany  left  to  be 
defended,  if  it  should  be  unexpectedly  attacked, 
by.  the  very  refuse  of  the  Austrian  forces. 

Well  might  General  Mack,  when  informed  of 
the  approach  of  Bonaparte's  army  to  Ulm,  ex- 
claim, "  The  Austrian  Cabinet  is  sold  to  Bpna- 
«  parte !  — We  arc  all  betrayed ! " 

The  dispatch,  from  which  the  above  is  an  ab* 
stract,  was  absolutely  dictated  by  Bonaparte  at 
Boulogne,,  and  sent  to  Talleyrand  in  Paris^  to  be 
given  to  Cobentzel,  by  him  to  be  forwarded  to 
Vienna. 

But  that  Bonaparte  might  be  assured  of  the 
devotion  of  Cobentzel  to  his  interest,  gens  d'artnes, 
in  disguise,  were  sent  after  the  bearer  of  the  dis- 
patch, who  happened  to  be  a  secretary  of  th^ 
Austrian  legation.  His  papers  were  opened  and 
•uminedp  and  he  was  allowed  to  proceed,,  tfa« 
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roUbers  conieDtiog  themselves  with  his  purae  and 
his  watch*. 

.  Thus  did  Bonaparte  procure  an  easy  entriftice 
inid  the  Austrian  States^  and  an  excuse  for  his 
abandoning,  for  the  present,  the  boasted  invasion 
and  conquest  of  England,  which,  if  he  had  at- 
tempted, he  foresaw  would  end  in  his  disgrace  and 
ruin* 


It  is  a  received  maxim,  that  "  an  open  enemj 
''  is  less  dangerous  than  a  pretencfed  friend;"  it  ia 
of  ancient  date— it  must  have  existed  long  before 
the  dajs  of  Xenophon  ;  but  he  has  put  it  in~such 
prominent  terms,  that  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the 
words  of  that  celebrated  author  and  generaL 

''  Treachery  is  more  formidable  than  open  war, 
"  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  guard 
'^  against  clandestine  plots  than  against  an  open 
"  attack.  It  is  also  more  odious^  because  meii 
"  engaged  in  open  hostilities  may  again  treat  to« 
^'  gether,  and  come  to  a  sincere  reconciliation ; 
*'  whereas,  no  person  can  venture  io  treat  with 
'^  a  man  who  has  been  detected  of  treaehery»  nor 

♦  This  18  a  very  convenient  thing  for  the  French  gens 
d'armes  employed  upon  such  errands;  for,  to  vake  it  appear 
that  the  diplomatic  robbery  was  effected  by  ordinary  thieve^ 
they  are  always  ordered  to  plunder  those  they  stop.  Our 
neasenger,  WagstaflT,  was  robbed  of  his  watch  and  20e  louit 
d'or. 
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*^  repose  anj  conHdemce  in  the  proftssimt  he  iMy 
"  make  for  the  time  to  come'^." 

On  this  principle  I  think  it  much  wiser^  ii| 
liations  possessed  of  the  probable  tneans  of  re^ 
flistance,  to  be  io  a  state  of  war  iTrith  Boaapart^ 
than  to  make  peaice  with  him. 

I  am  now  come  to  that  part  of  mj  task,  which 
requires  that  I  should  follow  this  ipoperial  free^ 
hooter  through  Germany,  Poland,  and  Hungary. 

Everything  that  treachery,  cunning,  art,  per- 
jury, robbery,  and  assassination,  could  devise,  was 
practised  in  the  cabinet,  aod  followed  in  the 
field.  This  man,  now,  for  the  first  time,  at 
the  hea4  of  his  ruffian  bands,  entered  Germany, 
in  the  assumed  character  of  an  Emperor,  in  order 
to  display  to  the  wor^d  what  he  had  meant  by 
bis  *'  federative  system,"  and  to  give  mankind  an 
example  of  the  villanies  and  atrocities  of  which 
one  mdividual>  vested  with  unrestrained^power^  is 
capable. 

From  (he  nature  of  this  work)  it  is  not  to  be 
expectr  d  that  I  should  follow  this  usurper  through 
all  his  military  operations.  I  have  already  shewn, 
and  I  hcpe  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  what 
advai  tages  he  has  over  his  enemies:  my  principal 
pbjtct  is  not  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  his  cam- 
paigns, but  t6  resale  facts  attending  {hem,  which 
^re  not  generally  known. 

*  Xenophon  His^.  Gnec. 
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No  sooner  did  Bonaparte  enter  the  neutral 
territory  of  the  Elector  of  Baden^  tbao^he  violated 
it,  by  forcibly  entering  tbe  hotels  of  the  Swedish 
and  Russian  ministers,  and  seizing  all  the  papers 
found  th«re  bdonging  to  the  legations*  Fortil* 
nately  for  the  persons  of  the  ambassadors,  they 
had  made  their  escape  the  preceding  night ;  their 
fnrnitnre  and  yaluables,  however,  were  made  tbe 
subject  of  plunder. 

On  his  arrival  at  Stutgard,  then  also  a  neutral 
country,  still  greater  violenoe  was  offered  to  the 
Austrian,  Russian,  and  Swedish  ambassadors  r^ 
sidebt  in  that  capitaL  Not  only  were  their  hotels 
broke  into  and  given  up  to  plunder,  but  their  per- 
scms  were  arrested  *. 

But  Bonaparte's  disregard  to  the  sacredness  of 
Beutral  territory  did  not  rest  here.  Marsfial  Ney, 
who  eommanded  a  French  corfs,  which  was  to 
bave  passed  by  agreement  on  the  side  of  Stuf  gard, 
entered  it  by  force,  went  to  the  elector's  stableb  and 
palace,  and  carried  off  every  horse  in  the  one,  and 
every  tiling  valuable  in  the  other. 

The  electoral  prime  minister  f,  Mr.  Wintzing- 
erode,  presented  a  no4e  on  this  occasion  to  the 

*  The  persons  arrested  at  Stotgard  were,  the  j^ustrian  eoToy 
Baroa  de  SchiAndt,  and  his  three  secretaries^  Messrs.  deRuhry, 
Steinherr^  and  V^^olflT;  the  Russian  envoy,  Le  Baron  de  Mai- 
titz,  and  his  secretaries  YacowIefTand  De  Stru?e.  These  gen« 
tiemen  were  confined  for  two  months  in  a  dungeon  at  Strasburg. 

t  See  the  note  in  the  Appendix*  No.  9. 
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French  minister  at  Stutgard,  Mr.  Didelot ;  but 
the  nations  of  the  Continent  had  yet  to  learn  new 
notions  on  the  laws  of  nations. 

Not  a  week  after,  a  French  army,  contrary  to 
the  opinions  entertained  by  the  great  patttical  heads 
vi'ho  goyern  the  Continent  of  Europe,  violated 
the  neutriility  of  the  Prussian  territory,  in  inarch* 
ing  from  Hanover  across  Bayreufh*,  to  the  theatre 
pf  war. 

Every  man  who  wished  for  the  destruction  of 
the  arch  fiend,  rejoiced  at  this  event,  because  they 
were  in  hopes  that  it  would  rouse  the  indignation 
of  Prussia,  especially  as  Mr.  Baron  Hardenbefg 
was  then  Prussian  minister  for  foreign  affairs,,  as 
well  as  the  intendant  of  the  province  of  Bayreuth. 

Napoleon,  however,  knew  that  he  was  playing  a 
sure  game  with  Prussia;  he  promised  the  king  a 
renewal  of  subsidies,  and  additional  douceurs  were 
sent  to  Mr.  Lombard. 

Id  order  to  be  fully  apprized  of  what  was 
going  on  at  Ratisbon  between  Prussia  and  the 
foreign  ministers  in  that  city,  he  placed  Colonel 
Beauvoisin  in  the  ntigiibourbood,  for  the  pur-' 
pose  of  stopping  every  courier  and  every  postboy, 
and  carryii  g  off  the  mail:  such  attacks  were  made 
about  this  time  all  over  Germany,  and  carts  full 
of  saddle- bags,  which  bad  been  stolen  From  various 
mails,  were  received  at  the  police  office  in  Paris, 

*  Bayreuth  then  belonged  to  Prussia. 
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Bnd  four  extra  clerks  were  appointed  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  translating  their  contents. 

This  Colonel  Beauvoisin  was  ordered^  by  Geoe* 
ral  Savarj,  with  whom  he  was  in  correspondenc^e 
for  (bis  purpose,  to  stop  a  Prussian  colonel,  wlio 
was  expected  to  pass  near  Nuremberg,  on  his  way 
to  Berlin,  from  Ratisbon;  and  if  he  made  any  re- 
siftaace,  to  kill  him.  This  was  done,  to  the  very 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  instructions. 

When  BeauToisin  had  killed  the  colonel,  he 
placed  him  in  his  carriage,  and  posted  off  t# 
Savary,  wbo  was  then  at  Braunau.  The  latter 
asked  him  if  he  had  the  dispatches  ?  *'  Jele  crcU 
Urn,*'  said  Beauvoisin,  *'  et  inon  liomme  aussi ;" 
accordingly  the  murdered  colonel  was  exhibited  to 
Savary  by  way  of  trophy.  Four  aids  de  xamps  of 
Savarj's  happened  to  be  in  the  room  when  tb0 
corpse  was  brought  in;  such  a  bloody  transaction 
therefore  could  not  remain  a  secret:  besides.  Beau- 
Yoisin,  who  was  a  yery  talkative  man,  related  the 
affair  himselff 

It  appeared  by  these  dispatches,  that  Saxony 
vas  treating  with  Austria,  and  that  the  Saxosi 
minister  at  Paris,  Le  Comte  du  Bunau,  had  received 
some  dispatches  from  his  cdurt  on  that  subject 
Some  difficulty  was  started  as  to  the  means  of  pro- 
curii^  possession  of  the  Count's  papers.  It  be* 
came  necessary  to  form  a  plan  for  that  purpose. 

The  police  discovered  that  it  was  not  very 
^7  to  attain  the  object  proposed;  after  delibera- 
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tioDi  H  wfts  detennined  that  tbe  shortest  wa^r  woi 
to  have  him  murdered.  The  chief  clerk  of  the 
secret  police  sent  far  the  Count's  cook,  and  pro* 
mised  him  a  very  large  sum  (f  he  'woutd  potion  bk 
master.  This  poor  fellow  said  that  he  had  lived 
twenty  years  with  the  Count,  that  he  was  a  kind 
and  indulgent  master,  and  that  he  would  rather 
lose  his  life^  than  hurt  a  hair  of  his  master's  head. 
The  police  agent  addressed  him  thus:  ''You 
^'  shaJI  have  50,000  francs  (SOOOT.  sterling)  pour 
^^ voire  oiwrage^  If  you  decline  that  office^  you 
will  not  be  suffered  to  remain  at  Kbertff^,  and  your 
master  wilt  nevertheless  die.  Perhaps  the  man  un- 
derstood, from  this  expression,  that  he  himself 
wight  he  no  longer  permitted  to  ttve. 

This  observation  may  possibly  ponvey  to  the 
reader  the  reason  of  the  man^s  becotiiing  after- 
wards his  own  assassin.  He  meant  to  prevent  the 
inurder  of  his  master^  by  sacrificing  his  own  life. 
The  man  promised  to  obey. 

Tlic  next  day  he  went  into  his  master's  room, 
visibly  agitated,  and  said  to  him,  <*  My  good  master, 
take^  care  of  your  person.  I  have  written  the 
whole  affair  to  Mr.  ♦  *  * ;  as  to  me,  /  am  a 
great  rascal.'*  He  then  took  out  a  pistol,  itnd 
llew  out  his  own  brains  in  the  presence  of  his 
affrighted  master.     The  clergyman.  Who  b^d  in 

•  A  Protestant  clergyman,  a  foreigner,  who  communicated 
this  dreadful  story  to  me.  I  should  be  sorry  to  name  hinii  a^*^ 
would  be  the  ruin  of  that  virtuous  good  man. 
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fact  recdved  a  tetter  from  the  cook,  giving  an  ao« 
count  of  the  wboie  affair,  immediately  went  to  tbe 
count,  ^d  conimunif^ted  to  bina  the  narrative  of 
the  cook, 

Tbe  next  dajr,  the  Paris  newspapers  gave  th« 
following  account  of  this  affair:— 

"  Count  Biinau,  tbe  Saxon  mtnister,4iaving  bad 
"^  violent  quarrel  with  his  Gook»  the  scot;itDRS& 
'*  entered  his  inaster's  cabinet  with  two  pistols^  otfe 
"of  which  he  find  at  Uie  Caunt^,  which  fortu- 
-'  nately  flashed  in  the  pan,  the  other  he  fired  at 
''  himself  t,  and  be  fell  dead  on  the  spot/' 

If  Count  Biinau  had  not  received  a  full  atid  true 
sccount  of  what  had  passed  between  the  police 
director  and  bis  cook,  this  very  article  iti  thfe 
newspaper  must  have  convinced  him  that  tbe 
French  government  was  at  the  bottom  of  the' 
transaction. 

Notwithstanding  tbe  wrong  direction  this  affair 
^i  taken,  tbe  police  cotdd  not  retract ;  the  Count 
SIM  be  destroyed,  and  for  this  reason. 

The  papers  which  they  wanted  were  not  in 
themseWes  perhaps  of  gredt  consequence,  but  it 
fieems  that  a  dispatch  had  been  sent  off  by  the 
police,  apparently  in  tbe  band  writing  of  the 
Count,  to  the  court  of  Dresden,  urging  that  court 
^  join  tbe  coalition.  Tbe  object  no  doubt  was^ 
ttat  they  might  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Saxon  cabinet.    Tbe  answer  was 

*  A  most  notorious  falsehood.  f  Trme. 
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received  by  the  police  after  the  Count's  death,  bj 
•  which  it  appeared  that  the  court  of  Saxon j  wished 
to  remain  neuter.  It  was  necessary  that  Bumu 
should  be  murdered^  that  this  affair  might  not 
transpire. 

It  was  not  known  that  the  man  had  communi- 
cated to  the  clergyman  an  account  of  the  trans- 
action between  him  and  the  director  of  police,  and 
therefore  it  was  supposed  that  the  murder  of  the 
Count  would  preyent  its  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  public. 

He  loas  murdered !  How  that  was  accomplished, 
or  by  whom,  I  cannot  say;  but  his  death  was  an- 
nounced in  the  following  manner^  in  the  Moniteur 
of  the  23d  of  January,  1806. 

'*  Count  Bunau,  the  Saxon  minister  at  the  court 
**  of  France,  died  yesterday:  that  gentleman  never 
^'  recovered  the  fright  occasioned  by  the  conduct 
''  of  his  cook  towards  him  a  short  time  since*'* 

They  were  conscious  of  being  guilty  of  assassi- 
nation; they  now  found  it  necessary  to  cloak  that 
under  an  abominable  lie.  They  attempted  io 
make  the  public  suppose'  that  that  was  owing  io  a 
fright,  which  they  had  themselves  perpetrated  by 
treachery  and  violence. 


The  unfortunate  result  of  the  campaign  against 
Mack  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
reader;  that  general  has  been  accused  of  trea- 
son:    the  treason  was  not  with  him;   he. would 
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have  done  his  duty,  if  be  had  had  the  meatis  of 
perfonnio^  it ;  but  be  was  'unsupported,  and  per" 
haps  I  may  say  betrayed. 

There  were,  I  have  no  doubt,  honest  men  in 
the  cabinet  of  Yieiina,  and  t1i£se  meant  to  a<:t 
well;  but  their  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of 
things  is  inconceivable,  without  supposing  that 
they  tdo  easily-  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  those 
who  meant  to  betray  their  country.  There  were, 
unfortunately,  too  many  of  this  last  description; 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  first  class,  and  the  trea- 
son  of  the  other,  aiding  the  unexampled  violence 
of  the  invader,  it  is.  not  difficult  to  account  for 
his  ukimate  success. 

When  he  bad  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vieooa,  two  Austrian  negotiators  arrived  at  hi^ 
head-quarters,  with  power  to  treat  for  peace. 

The  French  advanced  guard,  under  Murat,  the 
present  possessor  of  the  crown  of  Naples,  had 
mived  at  the  bridge  on  the  Danube,  where  Prince 
Anersberg  commanded. 

Murat  had  then  been  created  a  prince.  He 
gave  his  parole  de  prince  that  an  armistice  bad 
been  signed,  of  which  one  of  the  articles  was, 
that  a  French  corps  should  be  posted  near  Vienna* 
to  secure  the  faithful  execution  of  the  preliminary 
articles  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  cabinet. 

Auersberg  soon  discovered  that  little  faith  was 
to  be  reposed  in  the  assertion  of  a  French  prince, 
lately  created  by  Bonaparte. 

No  armistice  had,   in  fact,  been  signed;    bui 
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tfae  possession  of  the  bridge  was^  in  conseqaenc^ 
of  this  treacherous  representation^  giyen  to  the 
French  corps;  by  which  the  capital  of  Austria 
and  of  Germany  became  an  easy  conquest. 

In  no  former  war>  not  even  during  the  effer- 
Tescence  of  the  revolution,  were  ever  reports 
made,  by  generals  the  most  distinguished  for  their 
revolutionary  gasconades,  which  could  rival  [the 
bulletins  which  Bonaparte,  at  this  period,  sent  to 
9m  use  the  badauds  of  Paris  *. 

Had  he  confined  himself  to  military  reports, 
however  exaggerated  they  might  have  been,  tlie 
circumstance  might  have  passed  unnoticed ;  but, 
in  these  bulletins,  there  was  such  a  farrago  of 
bewildered  nonsense',  such  outrageous  abuse,  even 
against  females,  that  the  Parisians,  qtiod  tnirum  ! 
lost  patience. 

When  Bonaparte  was  at  Vienna,  he  had  heard 
that  the  Russians  and  English  had  landed  io  Na- 
ples. That  such  an  event  was  likely  to  take  place, 
he  was  well  apprized,  as  Naples,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  triple  alliance,  was  to  furnish  a  contin* 
gent  of  men;  but,   pretending  ignorance  of  this 

•  ♦  The  Parisians  were  to  be  amused;  but,  I  can  assure  the 
reader,  that  no  French  paper,  containing  any  of  these  bul* 
letins,  was  allowed  to  reach  the  armies,  where  they  might  be 
subject  to  contradiction.  The  post  office  in  Paris  received 
positive  orders  to  that  effect;  and  a  French  employe  at  the 
post  oflfice  in  Vienna,  when  the  French  were  there,  lost  his 
situation,  because  he  had  lent  (o  a  French  general  officer  » 
Itfointeur  containing  a  bulletin. 
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event,  though  he  must  bav^e  known,  that  the  mili- 
tary  for^e  of  Naples  was  altogether  inadequate  to 
(be  prevention  of  the  landing  of  an  Anglo-Russian 
armj,  he  prevailed  on  the  Neapolitan  minister 
at  Paris,  the  Marquis  de  Galio*,  to  sign  a  treaty, 
offeusive  and  defensive,  between  France  and  Na- 
ples. 

The  landing  by  the  Anglo-Russians  was  effect- 
ed. This  was  construed  into  an  infraction  of  the 
treaty  between  Bonaparte  and  the  feeble  King 
of  Naples^  whom  he  had  so  treacherously  forced 
into  that  treaty;  which  he  well  knew,  at  the  tine 
when  it  was  signed,  this  humiliated  prince  couUL 
not  fulfil. 

IaiQiedia.te]y  after  this  event,  the  following  ar« 
tide  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  28th  of 
December,  1805. 

"  L*ordre  du  destin  est  irrevocable.  De  troJs 
"  fiiles  de  Marie  Therhe,  I'une  a  perdu  la  mo- 
"  narchie  des  Bourbons,  I'autre  la  maison  de 
"  Parme,  la.troisi^me  vient  de  perdre  Naples.  Unc 
"  Reinefurieuseet  insensee^  une  femme  mechante^ 


*  This  vile  traitor  had  been  for  some  years  one  -of  Bona- 
parte's spies  in  Paris.  His  business  was,  to  report  to  htm 
^Qat  passed  at  the  diplomatic  dinners^  &c.  For  tbishonour- 
able  service  he  received  6,000  Jivres  per  month  from  the 
^^ctt€  of  Bonaparte.  In  further  reward  for  his  treason^ 
^^^Q  Joseph  Napoleon  became  King  of  Naples^, be  was  ap* 
Pointed  Minister  for  Foreign  AiTairs;  and  he  now  holds  the 
**«><  tituation  under  Murat. 
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*'  et  satis  idoeurs  *,  uq6  nouvelle  Fredegonde  esi 
*'  le  present  le  plus  funeste  que  le  ciel  dans  sit 
'*  colore  puisse  faire  a  un  souverain,  i,  un  epoux, 
"  a  une  nation  f /' 

Tiie  transfer  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to 
Joseph,  the  imperial  brother^  was  decreed  at 
Vienna. 

During  Bonaparte's  stay  in  that  cit'y^  bis  bulle- 
tins were  fraughrwith  the  most  virulent  invectives 
against  the  Austrian  minister,  Colloredo.  But 
they  were  not  confined  to  him,  they  attacked  his 
Lady— ^4//rt/i/  Bonaparte ! 

Unfortunately  for  his  family,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  Austrian  Court  into  Moravia,  they  retired 
to  their  estate  in  Hungary,  near  Pieiburgh^  about 
thirty  English  miles  from  Vienna* 

But  this  afforded  no  protection  to  that  noforttt- 
Date  family — *'  they  aU  died." 

Ad  article  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  27th  of  Decern^ 

^  It  is  Bonaparte  who  speaks  of  morals  f  The  man  who  has 
been  guilty  of  adultery,  of  incest,  and  supports  himself  by 
assassination ! 

f  I  do  not  undertake  to  defend  the  virtue  of  the  Queen  of 
Kaples;  but,  I  do  say,  this  attack  upon  her,  by  Bouaparte, 
was  unmanljf  and  coward fy.  Having  said  this  wit b  respect  to  the 
Queen  of  Naples,  what  epithet  can  I  find  to  express  my  indigna- 
tion at  the  attack  he  made,  shortly  after,  in  the  grossest languagfi 
on  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  the  most  amiable,  the  most  correct; 
a  model  for  wives,  mothers,  queens ;  adored  throughout  Ger- 
many, not  for  her  benevoleoce  0i3iy»  but  for  every  virtue  t^«^ 
can  adorn  her  sex« 
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ber,  1805^  purporting  to  be  from  Vienna,  bearing 
dale  the  11th  of  that  monthj  announced^  that 
**  Count  CoUoredo,  the  Austrian  minister  of  state 
"  and  of  the  cabinet,  died,  a  few  days  agO|  on 
^'  his  estate  in  Hungary,  of  an  APOPLEXY."  And 
in  the  Moniteur  of  January  18,  1806,  appeared 
an  article  to  this  effect,  dated  Munich,  January  7« 
-—Observe  the  coincidence  of  dates,  how  artfully 
contrived.— 

*'  Des  lettres  de  Vienne  du  2  Janvier  nous  appren- 
'^  nent  que  la  nouvelle  organisation  du  Minist^re 
*'  Autrichien  est  terminee  de  la  mani^re  suivaute  i 
"  MM.  Louis  deCobentzel,ColIoredo,Collembach9 
^'Lamberti,  et  quelques  autres,  sent  destitu^s. 
^'  Les  fonctions  de  Ministre  du  Cabinet  que  Mr. 
'*  CoUoredo  remplissait,  sent  confiees  h  Mr.  Sint- 
«  zendorff.'* 

A  few  days  before  the  11th  of  December,  Count 
CoUoredo  dtedy  on  his  estate  in  Hungary ;  and,  on 
the  9d  of  January  following,  he  was  dismissed 
&om  his  situation  of  Minister  of  State  ! 

It  is  needless  to  make  any  remark.  The  truth 
is  this :  CoUoredo,  with  his  family,  were  poisoned, 
after  the  time  stated  of  his.  dismissal  from  office ; 
bat,  to  adopt  the  old  proverb,  "  Murder  wiU  out!** 
Bonaparte'1)etrayed  himself  by  these  contradictory 
accounts.  The  Moniteiir  had,  in  the  second  ar- 
ticle, forgotten  what  he  had  published  in  the  first. 
This  might  have  passed  unnoticed,  had  not  a 
minor  paper,  of  the  1st  February,  in  an  article 
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dated  from  Vienna,  of  the  21st  January^  an- 
nounced,  that,  *•  Mr.  tt  Madame  Colloredo,  and  all 
•«  their  children^  died  of  a  malignant  fever  !  /!*  They 
all  died,  it  is  true,  of  a  malignant  fever ;  but  that 
malignant  fever  was  the  poison  administered  by 
the  agents  of  Bonaparte*,  and  ajler  the  time 
when  Mr.  Colloredo  was  stated  to  have  been  dis- 
missed. 

The  arrival  of  the  Emperojr  of  Russia  in  Ger- 
many gave  great  hopes  to  the  friend»  of  liberty 
and  humanity.  Much  good  was  expected  to  re 
rait  from  his  interview  with  the  King  of  Prussia  \ 

*  It  waa  IVIr.  Colville,  one  of  Bonaparte's  apiea,  alreadj 
Boticed,  who  introduced  brmself  to  the  cook  of  Mr.  Colloredo. 
and  ^ve  bim  money,  and  mushrooms  of  a  poisonous  quality, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  bloody  deed  ! — ^This  is  nothing 
singular.  When  Bonaparte,  with  his  mock  court,  was  at  Fbn- 
tainbleau,  in  Angost,  IBOTf,  Cardinal  Caprara,  the  Pope'» 
Nttucio,  who  was  at  that  place,  wa»  poift>ned  with  imishrooBis. 
However,  a  doctor  was  immediately  sent  for,  aud  antidotes 
administered.  The  cardinal  recoTered,  bot  his  cook  disap- 
peared.   This  fact  was  announced  in  the  French  papers. 

The  cardinal  always  carried  with  him  his  papers,  wherever 
he  went ;  to  obtain  these,  Bonaparte,  as  it  was  supposed,  caused 
him  to  be  regaled  with  a  dish  of  well  seasoned  mushrooms.  His 
eminence,  although  bis  life  was  saved,  did  not  save  his  papera. 
In  the  bustle,  Jie  wa^  robbed  of  them  f  What  a  tale  for  an 
imperial  and  royal  government !  1 ! 


t  Bonaparte  always  goes  at  thai  seaaon  of  the  year  to  Fon- 
tainbleau,  because  the  old  court  of  France  did  so. 
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bat  the  iofluence  of  France  in  the  cabinet  of  that 
monarch  foiled  every  thing. 

Alexander,  afler  having  obtained  flattering  prp- 
mises  from  the  Prussian  monarchj  that  he  would 
join  the  coalition,  in  case  Bonaparte  would  not 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Allies,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  convention  ♦,  which  they  had 
signed  for  that  purpose,  went  to  the  Austrian 
army,  then  in  Moravia, 

On  his  way  thither,  he  was  very  near  being 
trepanned,  at  Dresden,  by  some  of  Bonaparte^s 
gens  d*armes  metamorphosed ! 

The  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  informed  of 
the  intentions  of  Bonaparte,  apprised  Alexander 
of  his  dangper,  and  gave  him  a  strong  escort. 

The  issue  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  is  known'; 
but  perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known,  that  30,000 
Freach  were  killed  and  wounded  in  that  engage^ 
ment. 

As  so  much  has  been  said  of  Bonaparte's  per« 
sonal  cours^e,  I  think  the  following  "  grdre  du 
''jour^'  is  worth  insertion  in  this  work.  Let  his 
admirers  give  it  due  appreciation. 

*'  Au  BiviniaCj  le  10  Frimmre^ 

•*  L*arnice  Rvsse  se  presente  devant  vous  pour,  veng^r 
*'  Pumee  Antricbieone  d'Ulm,    Ce  aont  ces  m^mes  bauillons 

*  Whkh  will  be  aoiiced  in  the  sabsequent  pages. 
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"  que  vom  af'es  »»ttos  i  Hollebmo,  tt  ^le  4cfou  yimm  mw9t 
*'  consUmmeDt  poursaiTis  josqa'ici. 

"  Lea  posttions  qoe  sous  occapont  sont  formidablefl,  et 
"  pendant  qu'ik  marcheroal  poor  tonrner  ma  droite,  ib  me 
'•  presenteroot  le  flanc. 

"  SoMato,  je  dmgerai  noi^ntee  ioiia  toi  bHaillMis ;  je  me' 
'^iiemb^i  him  du  /cu,  si  aTec  Totre  bravonre  accoatam6e 
«'  worn  portez  le  dtordre  el  la  conitinoD  dans  les  rangs  eoae- 
*'  muf  mais  si  la  victoire  itait  on  moment  incectaioe,  yous 
"  Terriez  votre  Empereur  s'exposcr  aux  piimien  coupi :  ca^ 
*'la  rictoire  ue  sauroit  h^siter  danscette  jonrnic  «ar  toot  oA 
«« il  y  ▼«  de  I'honneur  de  Piafanierie  Franfaiae,  qui  importe 
'*  tant  i  i'koaneur  de  toate  la  nation, 

"  due  ious  preUxU  ^emmener  ies  bieuis  on  ne  dSgamisse 
"pa$  le$  rangf,  et  que  chacuu  soit  bien  p^n^tr^  de  «ette 
"pensfe,  qu*il  feat  vaincre  ces  stipendies  d^Angleterre,  qui 
"  sont  animes  d^lne  si  grande  baine  contre  notre  nation. 

"Cette  vlctoire  finira  notre  campagne,  ct  nous  poQivpns 
/<  reprendre  not  qoaFtiers  d'hiTer,  ou  nous  aeroos  joints  par 
"  lea  noaveUes  armiea  qui  se  forment  en  France,  et  aloca  la 
"  paix  que  je  feral,  sera  digne  de  mon  peuple,  de  vous,  et 
/'demoi. 

(Sign^)    "NAPOLEON. 
"  Par  ordre. 

^  Le  Major-G^n^ral  de  TArm^e, 

•*  Marecr^  BERTBFER." 

Now^  it  18  pretty  evident,  that  if  a  commander 
gays,  ^  Je  me  tiendrai  bin  du  feu,**  it  plainly  sig- 
nifies, that  be  intends  to  keep  himself  from  per^ 
sonal  danger. 

Bnt  there  is  another  passage  in  that  ordre  fbi 
jQur,  which  proves  that  Bonaparte  contemplates  ^U 
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the  horrMs  and  miseries  of  war  as  trifles  for  the  at- 
taiament  of  his  object—"  Que  sous  prfetexte  d'em- 
"  mener  les  blesses  on  ne  degarnisse  pas  les  rangs/' 
tc.  This,  in  plain  terms,  signifies,  that  the  ranks 
are  not  to  be  opened,  but  that  the  men  are  to  close 
their  ranks  upon  the  bodies  of  their  killed  or 
woanded  countrymen.  Suwarrow  was  an  infant 
in  cruelty  compared  to  this  monster;  let  any 
military  nutn  say,  whether  he  ever  heard  or  wit* 
nessed  similar  orders  in  modem  times* 

The  armistice  agreed  to  between  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  and  his  present  son-in-law  Bonaparte, 
was  extorted  by  menace. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz^  Bo- 
naparte demanded  an  interview  with  his  two  im^ 
penal  brothers,  Francis  and  Alexander:  the  latter 
declined ;  the  former  did  not  reftue ;  when  intro- 
dnced  to  Bonaparte,  the  latter  addressed  him 
thus:—. 

"'J 'attends  de  vous,  man  frere^  que  vous  sigmez 
''  sur  le  champ  un  armistice  je  me  f— — ——  de  mon 
''  frere  Alexandre ;  il  pent  faire  un  arrangement 
''  avec  moi  s'il  le  veut,  mais  cela  m^est  £gal,  je  me 
**  nK>que  de  lui  et  de  ses  cossaquesi  et  si  vous  ne 
"  faites  pas  ceqaejed^ire,  je  vais  expidiersurle 
'*  champ  un  courier  k  Vienne  avec  Tordrede  razer 
"  cette  ville;  je  sais  fort  bien  que  demain  Tintentioa 
"  de  mon  frere  A.lexandre  est  de  m'attaquer,  mius 
''  peu  m'importe.  Vainqueur  on  v^ncu,  je  m*en. 
^  vais  dpjiner  lf»  oidres  d'ezteuter  ce  que  je  viem 
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«(  de  vottft  dire  noa  seulemeBt^pour  Vienne,  mns 
" .  pour  toules  les  ?illes  dans  vo8  ^tats  oil  $e  troavetit 
*^  mjes  armies*." 

It  may  easily  be  conjectured  what  effect  this 
barbarous  threat  had  upon  the  mind  of  the  dtr 
jected,  humiliated  Francis.  The  armistice  was 
immediately  signed,  and  the  peace  of  Presburg 
followed. 

The  bulletin  which  followed  this  interview  is 
very  curious.  It  gives  an  account  of  another  ia« 
terview>  which  General  Savary  was  supposed  to 
have  had  with  tlie  Emperor  of  Russia ;  it  says» 
^*  Alexander  said  to  Savary,  that  his  brother  Napo- 
*^  leon  was  a  great  warrior;  that  he  could  not  think 
*s  of  compariug  bimsdf  to  him;  that  he  (Aleicao^O 
«  never  was  witness  of  any  battle  j  that  he  was 
^'  now  serving  as  a  private,  and  that  it  wouW 
«  require  a  century  to  bring  the  Russian  army  to 
<*  the  degree  of  perfection  f  which  the  French  army 
*<  bad  acquired,  &c.  &c." 

That  General  Savary  was  sent  to  the  Russian 

•  At  this  interview  were  present,  Bonaparte'3  two  secretaries 
Meneval  and  Fleury  ;  Generals  Duroc,  Savary,  and  Bertrand  ,• 
htsaids  decamp,  and  a  person  of  the  name  of  Longchamps^  a 
dmmaftic  author,  who  accompanied  Prinoc  Murat,  I  had  the 
particttlart  of  the  above  conversation  from  one  of  tb<Me  gentie* 
men,  who  could  not  but  admire  the  eiegani  iangmgc  oi  bis 
Imperial  Majesty. 

'  t  See  the  S  1st  bulletin,  December  5,  from  Austerlit^,  which 
appeared  in  the  Mmiteur,  which  i«  too  long  to  be  inseried  in 
ttoxork.    .;.... 
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Head  Qttarters,  wMi  a  message  from  Bonapahe» 
to  demand  an  interview^  is  certain^  whieh^  as  al- 
rtady  stated^  the  Russian  Emperor  dedioed.  Sa- 
vary  wag  not  allowed  to  penetrate  farther  than  tiie 
Russian  adranced  posts. 

TThen  the  contents  of  that  bulletin  came  to  the 
koowledge  of  Alexander^  he  caused  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Hamburgh  Carrespondaiten^  **  that  the  contents 
*^  of  that  bulletin  were  a  glaring  impudent  false- 
^hood;  and  declariQg  on  his  imperial  word  of 
"  honour,  that  be  had  never  seen  Sava/y,  and  ap^- 
"  pealing  to  Savary  himself^  as  to  the  fact  of  his 
'^  having  seen  hi«i«  and  to  ail  the  Russian  officers, 
^  whether  he  had  not  given  positive  orders  that 
^  that  general  should  not  be  allowed  to  penetrate 
"  beyond  the  Russian  advanced  posts/* 

I  can  assure  the  Russian  Emperor  that  the  con- 
tents of  that  bulletin  did  not  cause  more  surprise 
to  him  than  it  did  to  Savary  himself^  when  be  read 
it  ia  the  Momtisur*  t 


*  h  is  evident  that  thjs  speech  of  the  £nperar  of  Rifts^t 
was  of  the  manvfacture  uf  Bonaparte^  a  thing  net  Qnuwiai; 
^9iyn^ficaii(m  of  m  mere  serious  nature  was  practised  upon  the 
Grand  Httgmite  end  Rreiiident  of  tfaie  diet  of  Hoipgary^  Coiuft 

That  ttoblemee  was  iralher  favoarajble  to  the  French  reTolai- 
^»aiid  was  oee  of  those  mistaken  men,  who  assimilated  the 
9«^iaof  Boneparte  to  the  prieciples  upon  which  the  rerolo* 
^  of  1769  was  pretended  to  be  founded. 

A  long  I,«a^  speech  of  four  columns,  appeared  in  t&e 
A  A  4 
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His  Rus$iau  Majesty  now  thought  proper  to 
return  to  his  country^    where  I  will  leave  him 

Mimiiewr  after  the  commenceinentof  the  Austriaa  war  m  1805^ 
purporting  to  be  a  speech  of  the  Graod  Magnat  to  the  Die^ 
"  praising  the  forbearance  and  generosity  of  the  French  ^ai- 
"  peror  towards  Hungary^  and  condemning  the  Austrian  go. 
'*  vernment  for  going  to  war,  and  calling  upon  the  Hungarians 
*'  to  denaand  their  ancient  rights,  and  to  resist  the  resurrection, 
"  (lefy  en  masse),  &c." 

This  speech  was  circulated  through  the  medium  of  the  Qer- 
man  papers,  and  of  Bonaparte's  awn  counterfeit  Hamlmrgk 
Corre$pondauen»  printed  at  Aix  la  CAapelie.  It  found  ito  way  to 
t/fery  village  in  Hungary,  where  the  Latin  is  common. 

'When  Count  Palfy  saw  that  infamous  lubrication,  he  imme- 
diately caused  it  to  be  contradicted  in  the  Hamburgh  Corre* 
•pondenten,  and  in  the  Berlin  and  Vienna  Court  Gaaettes, 
in  his  own  name,  and  in  those  of  ail  the  members  of  th^ 
diet. 

Our  English  members  of  parliament,  who  have  a  predilection 
fcr  "  that  extraordinary  man,"  as  they  call  him,  are  not  ex- 
empted  from  misrepresentations  of  this  kind. 

During  the  investigation  in  the  Court  of  Inquiry  about  the 
Cintra  Convention,  a  speech  appeared  in  all  the  minor  French 
papers,  purporting  to  have  been  one  made  by  Mr.  Whilbread, 
intheHtmte  qf  Commons,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  calling 
the  Spanish  Patriots,  "  insurgents,  rebels,  &c/'  Now  every 
man,  whether  English  or  French,  of  any  observation,  was  con- 
vinced that  that  speech  was  of  French  fabrication  for  two  rea. 
sons  J  firstly,  Mr.  Whitbread,  an  enlightened  man,  and  a  friend 
to  liberty,  could  not  call  men  «  insurgente  and  rebels,"  who 
were  opposing  the  legions  of  usurpaUon,  despotism,  and  bar. 
Urity,— Secondly,  when  that  speech  was  supposed  to  have  bee^ 
•  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  lAe  Shuac  was  noi  i 
as  it  was  in  the  month  of  September  !!* 
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ibr  the  present^  and  take  a  view  of  the  cabinet 
of  Berlin^  to  see  kovr  the  Lombaixls  and  Haugr 
witzs  were  employing  themselves  I 

I  have  already  introduced  the  reader  to  some 
acqaaintance  with  the  cabinet  of  Prussia:  from 
what  I  have  already  said,  he  must  be  convinced^ 
that  all  attempts  to  prevail  on  Prussia  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  other  powers  must  prove 
abortive,  notwithstanding  the  excellent  dispositioa 
of  Baron  Hardenberg,  then  minister  for  fbreigo 
affairs. 

The  coalition  of  1805  was  the  touch-stone  for 
trying  the  intentions  of  that  cabinet :  it  has  beea 
tried,  and  Europe  has  witnessed  the  result ! 

The  moment  that  Bonaparte  broke  up  bis  camp 
at  Boulogne,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Rhine,  he 
sent  off  General  Duroc  to  Berlin,  with  an  assurance 
to  the  king*y  ''that  the  same  subsidies  as  here»> 
"  tofore  should  be  paid  him,  provided  that  he 
'^  would  sign  the  armed  neutrality  as  already 
"  proposed,  jointly  with  Denmark,  and  that  in 
"  that  bdAe  Austrian  Gallicia  should  be  annexed 
''  to  Prussian  Poland,  and  that  Bonaparte  ex* 
''  pected  from  the  King  of  Prussia  that  he  would 
^'  not  suffer  Russian  troops  to  pass  through  his 
"  states/' 

AH  these  Mr  promises  sufficiently  indicated  Bo* 

*  Bis  iastnictions   were    to   see    Hardenberf  as  little  as 
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i)apaite*s  apprehensions,  tiiat  Prussia  would  make 
common  cause  with  Austria  and  Russia. 

In  consequence  of  these  overtures,  the  troops  of 
Prussia  were  immediately  ordered  towards  the 
Russian  frontier ;  but  the  promised  subsidies  from 
France  did  not  arrive ;  the  territory  of  Anspach 
was  violated  by  the  French  ;  the  estates  of  Baron 
de  Hardenberg  situated  in  that  country,  were  pil- 
laged and  destroyed  by  them  in  a  most  wanton 
manner ;  the  Emperor  of  Russia  arrived  in  the 
Prussian  capital,  as  also  Lord  Harrowby,  as  am- 
bassador extraordinary  from  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James's. — ^All  these  circumstances  produced  the 
convention  of  Potzdam,  which  was  signed  the 
3d  of  November,  1805. 

'  By  this  convention  Prussia  was  to  oflfer  her 
mediation  for  peace,  and  in  case  it  should  not  be 
accepted  by  France,  then,  after  she  sliould  have  re- 
ceived an  assurance  of  subsijiies /ram  England,  she 
was  to  declare  war  against  France. 

But  the  person  charged  with  this  mission  to 

Bonaparte^  who  was  then  at  Vienna,  was  Count 

Haugwitz!!!      His  arrival  at  Bonaparte's    he^ 

quarters  was  thus   announced  in  the  Moniteur 

of  the  93d  December,  1805. 

«  Brunn,  fen  Moravie)  38  A^^- 

''  Sa  MajesU  a  re^ik  a  Britnn  Mr.  D'HaugwU%j  ^^ 
"  aparu  iris  satisfaite  de  tout  ce  que  lui  a  d^s^ 
^  plempotintiaire  qiCelle  a  accueilU  ffune  rntl^^ 
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'<  foutant  plus  UstingiUey  gu'U  s'est  tomjours  46^ 
'*fcnd^  dt  la  ddpendance  de  VAnglcterre,  ei  que  c'est 
"  a  9es  conseils  qu'on  doit  attribuer  la  grande  amsi" 
"  deration  et  la  prospiriU  dontjouitla  Prus^e.  On 
'^  nepourrait  en  dire  autant  d*un  autre  ministre  qui^ 
"  ni  en  Jlanavre^  ria  pas  iU  inaccessible  it  la  pluic 
"  d'ar.  Mais  toiries  les  intrigties  ont  6U  et  sermt 
''  impuissantes  cantre  le  bon  esprit  et  la  haute  sagesse 
"  du  Boi  de  Prusse.  Ait  reste^  Ui  nation  Franfaise 
''  lie  depend  de  personne  et  ISO  nUUe  ennemis  de  ptuf 
"  n*avraienffait  autre  chose  que  de  rendre  la  guerre 
^' plus  longue  !'* 

.  Never  was  the  word  persiflage  better  applied 
than  in  the  present  instance,  where  Bonaparte^ 
qieaking  of  Haugwitz,  says,  <'  que  c'est  k  ses 
'^  conseils  qu'on  doit  attribuer  la  grande  considira^ 
"  lion  et  la  prosperity  dont  jouit  la  Prusse  !!I"  We 
shall  soon  see  what  kind  of  consideration,  and 
what  prosperity  Prussia  enjoyed  through  the 
counsels  of  this  Mr.  Haugwitz  ! 

Instead  of  commencing  his  negotiation,  Mr; 
D'Haugwitz,  by  the  desire  of  BonapartCi  re- 
mained at  Vienna  till  the  latter  should  have  en- 
countered the  Russians  in  Moravia.  Why  did  he 
not  insist  on  Bonaparte's  accepting  immediately 
the  proffered  mediation  ?  Why  wait  the  issue 
of  a  battle  I  Bonaparte  seemed  to  listen  to  the 
proposition ;  he  proposed  satneihing  that  resembled 
an  acceptance ;  '^  that  during  the  negotiation  no 
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**  English,  Russian,  or  Svredish  troops  should 
*'  advance  into  Holland  to  commence  warlike 
'^  operations  there,  after  their  departure  from  the 
'*  North  of  Gecmany/'  Such  a  proposition  in 
answer  to  offers  of  mediation,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  a  general  peace,  ought  to  have  in- 
duced Mr.  Haugwitz  to  have  sent  off  a  courier  to 
his  court,  urging  offensive  operations  on  the  part 
of  the  Prussian  army  which  were  then  in  Silesia ; 
and  this  he  most  certainly  would  have  done,  had 
be  not  been  what  his  subsequent  conduct  has 
proved  him  to  be.  But  the  ''  Sully  of  Prussia" 
remained  in  Vienna  in  the  embraces  of  debauch, 
laxury,  and  corruption,  till  after  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz  i 

Prussia,  when  she  heard  of  that  disastrous 
battle,  came  to  a  determination  of  negotiating 
with  Bonaparte,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him 
out  of  Hanover ;  but  before  the  courier,  a  Major 
Pfuhl,  arrived  at  Vienna,  Haugwitz  had  already 
signed  a  treaty,  by  which  Anspach,  Swedish 
Pomerania,  and  the  Principality  of  Neufchatel,  in 
Switzerland,  all  belonging  to  Prussia^  were  ceded 
to  France,  hi  exchange  for  which,  she  was  to  re- 
ceive the  Electorate  of  Hanover ! 

This  infamous  and  disgraceful  treaty  was  signed 
at  Vienna  on  the  15th  December,  1805  3  a  time 
when  the  Prussian  cabinet  enjoyed  the  confidenp? 
of  the  courts  of  St.  James's  and  St.  Petersbliig^) 
in  consequence  of  the  most  solemn  engagements  to 
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support  their  came,  and  had  thfefeby  acquired  the 
entire  and  absolote  disposal  of  the  Russian  troops* 
in  Germany^  and  an  equally  sure,  though  less 
direct  influence  oyer  the  movements  of  the 
British  and  Swedish  troops  then  in  Hanover,  At 
atimetoo^  when  she  had  assurances  of  a  power^ 
Idl  as^tance,  by  pecuniary  supplies,  from  England, 
ID  the  evei^  of  a  war  with  France. 

What  then  can  be  said  of  a  Prussian  minister, 
who,  sent  to  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  negotia- 
tion, and  at  all  events  to  insist  upon  the  entire 
eyacuation  of  Hanover  by  the  French,  who  were 
still  in  tbe  fortress  of  Hameln^  concluded  there  a 
treaty  with  the  inveterate  enemy  of  his  master's 
allies,  by  which  that  master  obtained  in  exchange 
for  two  of  his  own  provinces,  the  Electorate  (^ 
Hamwerlt  the  hereditary  estate  of  the  principd 
of  those  allies,  and  Swedish  Pomeranian  belotfg* 
ing  to  another  ally. 

The  infamy  of  this  transaction  belonged  in  the 
first  instance  to  Haugwitz;  but  that  minister  :;if(/i« 
fied  himself  by  sayings  '^  when  I  saw  the  Emperot 
"  Napoleon  previous  to  the  batde  of  AusteHit^, 
^  he  appeared  very  well  disposed  towards  us,  bul 
/'  on  his  return  he  was  furious:  he  pulled  out  of 
^'  his  pockety  to  my  great  surprize  and  astoniaib* 

*  Aflerthe  battle  of  Aasterlitz,  when  the  Emperor  Alex- 
tnder  returned  to  Russia,  be  left  his  army  at  the  entire  disposal 
^the&iag;of  Frufisia. 
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'*  ment,  tde  copy  of  the  ieent  convention  signed  at 
**  Potzdam.  After  such  evidence  against  us,  I 
^  thought  proper  to  sign  the  treaty  */' 

The  patriotvc  Haugwitz  yi?iS  surprized  ih^  the 
Cmperor  Napoleon  should  produce  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  of  Potzdam ! 

The/ac/  is,  that  he^  or  Mr.  Lombard,  or  both 
united,  furnished  him  with  that^  and  with  many 
other  secret  treaties. 

The  other  ministers  of  the  Prussian  cabineti 
however,  had  some  shame  and  decency  left ;  they 
sent  the  treaty  back  to  Vienna  to  have  it  altered' 
sayings  *^  that  till  a  general  peace,  Hanover  should 
*'  be  occupied  by  tlie  Prussians/* 

These  alterations  were  rejected  with  disdain. 
HBonaparte  wished  Prussia  to  break  her  connections 
with  England,  and  he  declared  the  treaty  so  lately 
signed,  to  be  null  and  void. 

Prussia,  now  left  to  herself,  began  to  be  alarmed  j 
ud  this  very  same  Haugwitz  was  dispatched  to 
Paris  to  conclude  another  treaty,  by  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  former  provinces,  the  towns  of  Wesel 
^iid  Cleves  were  ceded  to  France,  and  nothing  more 
was  given  to  Prussia  than  what  was  given  by  the 

^  See  a  publication  called  "  Vertrautc  brief e,"  the  author 
of  which  is  a  Prussian  privy  counsellor;  and  a  pamphlet 
of  a  Mr.  Epbrainif  an  agent  of  France,  though  a  Prussian^ub* 
jeci.  In  both  pabUcatioM  ihat  apology  of  Haugwita  ii 
inserted. 
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former*  treaty;  namely^ Hano?er and  Potneratria;  ^ 
the  former  of  which  he  would  have  restored  to  his 
Britannic  Majesty^  as  appears  by  the  correspond* 
enoe  which  shortly  after  took  place,  during  the 
negotiations  for  peace  between  this  country  and; 
France.  It  was  further  insisted  upon,  that  Prussia 
should  shut  her  ports  against  English  ships. 

Before  the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  was  ratified  hy 
Prussia,  French  troops  had  taken  military  posses- 
sion of  Wesel,  Cleves,  and  NeofchateU  In  the 
first  city,  they  took  possession  even  of  the  military 
cbest,  and  of  the  ready  money  found  in  the  offices 
of  the  civil  government.  Forcible  possession  was 
taken  of  the  abbeys  of  EsseUj  JVerden,  and  Elten, 
on  the  pretext  that  they  belonged  to  the  Duchy" 
of  Cleves. 

*  I  must  here  quote  a  few  lines  from  a  speech  of  the  late 
Mr.  Fox,  which  do  him  infinite  credit.  •'  The  principle, 
"  which  has^been  lately  adopted  in  Europe,  of  transferring  the 
"  subjects  of  one  prince  to  another,  in  the  way  of  equivalents^ 
"  and  under  the  pretext  of  convenience  and  mutual  accommo* 
"  dation,  is  most  pernicious^  The  wildest  schemes  that  were 
"  ever  before  broached,  would  not  go  so  far  to  shake  the  founds 
*'  ations  of  all  established  gorernraents  as  this  new  practice^ 
"  There  must  be  in  every  nation,  a  certafn  attachment  of  the 
"  people  to  its  form  of  government,  without  which  no  nation 
"  can  subsist.  This  principle,  then,  of  transferring  the  sub- 
"  jects  of  one  prince  to  another,  strikes  at  the  foundaliou  of 
'*  every  government,  and*  the  existence  of  every  nation.*' — 
•See  his  speech  of  the  28th  April,  1806,  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commoas. 
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When  the  French  troops  entered  Neufchatel,  a 
great  many  bale  goods  were  there  of  English  and 
other  manufactare ;  some  belonging  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Neufchatel>  and  others  to  merchants  of 
B&sle:  these  goods  were  all  seized  by  the  French 
troops^  and  publicly  sold>  as  belonging  to  ENGLISH 
merchants. 

A  deputation  from  B&sl§  and  Neufchatel  went 
to  Paris  *^  pour  reclamcr  ;"  the  consequence  of  tlieit 
reclamation  was  a  lodging  for  three  months  in  the 
Temple*! 

.  Notwithstanding  this  act  of  hostility  to  Prussia^ 
that  power  ratified  the  treaty.  * 

But  Prussia  was  not  sufficiently  humiliated  by 
this  disgraceful  treaty;^'  she  must  submit  to  hil 
dictation  in  the  nomination  of  her  own  minii^ 
ters. 

*  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  generally  known  in  England  tbal 
the  Temple  in  Paris  has  supplied  the  place  of  the  BastiU, 
What  did  the  patriots  of  1789  gain  by  the  sacrifice  of  so  many 
Jives  in  the  destruction  of  that  monument  of  despotism  ? 

The  Temple,  while  it  stood,  was  still  mare  abominable ;  it 
bas  lately  been  levelled  <^ith  the  ground,  not  by  a  people  as* 
aerting  their  insulted  independence  ;  but  by  the  tyrant  whe 
uuultsit.  The  Temple  was  not  sufficiently  horrible,  and  being 
in  the  centre  of  a  populous  quarter  of  a  great  city,  it  was  feared 
the  indignation  of  the  people  might  at  some  period  or  other 
devote  it  to  the  fate  of  the  Bastile.  The  Castle  of  Viocennei; 
al  the  distance  of  a  league  from  Paris,  isolated,  and  a  regular 
fortress,  has  been  selected,  as  more  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  persons  of  those^  whose  virtui^s  are  dreaded  by  the 
tyrant  and  his  minions. 
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Bar«  Hardenberg  wag  to  retire^  and  Haugwiia 
to  suceeed  him. 

Thi«  mode  of  ^me  goyerameBt  dictating  to  aae*- 
ther  about  the  choice  of  her  miaifiters,  is  one  of  the 
uew  jiolitical  lessoos  which  Napoleon  gives  to  his 
allies*. 

From  that  period  she  lost  her  indepeadeoce :  as 
soon  aa  one  power  is  obliged  to  submit  ^o  the 
dictates  of  another,  from  tiiat  moment  her  inde- 
pendence is  gone;  "  ci vitas  ea  ia  libertate  est 
••  poBita  qua  9uis  stat  viribus,  nan  ex  alieno  arbUrio 
''  pendetf/' 

Beace  was  thus  in  qppearance  restored  to  the 
Continent,  and  those  wh<r  were  ignorant  of  the 
character  of  Bonaparte,  knagined  it  was  real,  not 
an  unsubstantial  phantom*  A  short  time  after, 
thej  were  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  being 
at  peace  with  Napoleon ! 

*  At  this  period,  that  justly  celebrated  man  Wil- 
liam Pitt  paid  the  debt  of  nature :  nothing  that  / 
can  say,  can  add  to  the  general  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  all  Europe;  and  I  have  heard  many 
Frenchmen,  who  were  in  power  in  1793,  declare 
that  William  Pitt  saved  this  coufUry.  ,  This  is  the 

•  I  am  sorry  to'observe  that  this  idea  is  takes  from  sonie  of 
our  Engiish  and  Irish  patriots.  I  know,  that  amongst  the  nu* 
Doerous  good  advices  which  they  gave  to  the  various  govern- 
ments of  France  since  the  revolution,  was  that  of  requesting  the 
Frendi  to  insist  upon  Mr.  Pitt's  quitting  (he  ministry  a^a  aiw 

t  Livy. 
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opiDion  of  Talleyrand^  Hauterive^  Siejes,  Barr<&re, 
Caraot>  Tallien,  and  a  great  manj  other  leading 
men,  who  knew  what  was  then  passing  between  ihem 
and  persons  in  this  country. 

I  haye  often  heard  it  said,  and  it  is  still  insisted 
on  by  many  persons  in  England,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  British  Cabinet  had  not 
gone  to  war  with  France ,'  and  that  we  ought  to 
have  lefl  the  French  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
&c.  To  this  I  replyj  that  those  Frenchmen  whose 
names  I  have  just  mentioned,  were  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion;  and  they  are  persuaded  that  the 
existence  of  England  as  an  independent  nation,  is 
owing  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Eng^lish 
Cabinet  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1793. 
I  allude  particularly  to  the  Alien  bill,  and  the  other 
measures  ^  for  preventing  all  intercourse  with 
France. 

That  Mr.  Pitt  was  wrong  as  to  his  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  war,  cannot  be  denied ;  he  had 
many  opportunities  of  crushing  in  its  birth,  the 
raonsfer  which  arose  out  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  allies  should  have  marched  into  the  heart  of 
France  with  a  Bourbon  at  their  head  :  from  the 
coasts  the  road  was  open  to  Paris^  and  there  the 
affair  should  have  been  settled^  and  not  by  fighting 
in  Germany  and  Italy. 

Every  government  of  that  country,  »ince  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution^  has  been  un- 
popular^ and  the  disposition  of  the  people  would 
at  any  time  have  seconded  our  efforts  well  directed. 
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The  tittle  came  wbed  a  new  administration  wa^r 
to  be.  formed  iu  England.  His  Majesty^  as  the 
supreme  executive  magistrate^  may  chooiie  fot  hii 
ministers  what  persons  he  pleases;  but  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  timed  may  render  the  selection 
difficult. 

Some  of  those  gentlemen  were  known  ene« 
mies  to  the  first  principles^  on  which  the  French 
RcYolution  was  founded;  and  had^  in  my  opinion^ 
justly  formed  hostile  ideas  of  Bonaparte's  personal 
character:  others  were  admirers  of  that  Revolution, 
and  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded ;  the 
predilection^  the  virtuous  predilection,  I  admits  for 
these  principles^  had  led  them  to  admire  Bonaparte^ 
as  the  prominent  champion  of  the  cause  of  liberty; 
tbey  did  not  know  that  his  principal  object  was  tof 
banish  Astrea  from  the  earth.-^An  administration 
was  formed  of  such  discordant  materials. 

Bonaparte's  dto/n'fte^  in  the  Moniteur  marked 
bis  liking  to  the  different  members  of  that  admi- 
nistration^. The  gentlemen  of  the  first  description 

*  It  is  well  known  that  Bonaparte  attributed  to  Mr.  Wind- 
ham the  affair  of  the  infernal  machine;  that  h6  alccused  the 
administration^  of  which  Lords  Spencer  and  GrenVille,  and  Mr. 
Windliam  were  members^  ot  the  assas^iDfttion  of  the  deputies  at 
Sastadt*;  of  being  "  fire-brands,''  and  of  having  '*  des  ima* 
*'ginaiioni  dhSglica^"  &c.  &c. ;  the  other  party  in  the  new 
British  Cabinet  were  certainly    better  liked    by  Bonaparte^ 


*  See  page  26^  of  this  publication. 
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deceived  their  ip^tlcn  of  atmae;  mi  tbo«e  •f  ftc 
other  wera  contiiuiaily  beepatend  wHb  bis^F^e*- 
yyrioi.  Inmsure  they  do  not  tbwk  tiieip9eiv«» 
hopovred  wjtb  0x1$  ioc^nse. 

Boni^iarte^  wiflhiog  (o  useertiun  how  thie  mw 
English  ministry  was  disposed  towards  him,  tbonglit 
profier  to  semd  a  person  to  this  country,  of  the 
nameof  aui^et^  to  impose  on  the  £^i«knii«- 

which,  in  my  hiusbie  opioion,  i»  the  greatest  libel  that  em  he 
written  on  any  iadividaal,  or  on  any  set  of  men.  Bonaparte, 
in  one  of  his  lucubrations,  speaks  thus  of  Mr.  Fox  in  the 
Moniteurs :  "  In  Mr.  Fox  we  recognise  a  statesman,  who  ap- 
••  preciates  the  interest  of  Europe^  &c.  &c.»'  Were  Mr.  Fox 
iMMRT  alive,  be  would  be  puszled  inm  to  appreciate  the  interest 
of  Europe. 

*  This  Guillet  had  been  one  of  Bonaparte's  secret  agenls 
for  10  years;  he  had  been  sent  to  Warsaw  in  1804,  to  poison 
Louis  the  XVlIIth  ;  he  was  employed  in  the  riots  at  Vienna  in 
1S05.  Before  be  was  sent  hereon  the  above  mission,  I  hap- 
pened to  meet  him  at  the  apartments  of  a  Monsieur  Tournal, 
avoiif,  in  the  Rue  Montmartre :  and  in  the  presence  of  thai 
gentleman^  and  a  Mr.  Thurreau,  formerly  proprietor  of  tb9 
(jazette  de  France,  said  that  he  was  going  to  England  on 
a  mission  similar  to  that  of  Mehe^^  and  that  he  did  ;iot  much 
like  it.  On  his  return  from  England,  he  was  sent  to  BtcetrCf  i 
prison  for  criminals,  where  he  remained  till  Lord  Lauderdale 
bad  left  Paris.  He  has  since  been  employed  by  Bonaparte 
in  Germany,  in  Spain,  and  in  Portugal.  Had  Mr.  Fojc  listened 
for  one  moment  to  this  wretch,  the  world  would  have  seea 
some  of  Napoleon's  ctirious  tricks;  entire  letters,  purporting te 
have  been  in  the  hand  writing  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  some  of  hit 
friends,  would  have  been  produced,  for  the  purpose  of  traducing 
the  character  of  those  gentlem/sn.    This  prove$  bow  dangerous 
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fMtei^  hy  pfete^ding  bis  disaff€etion  to  Bomipa^te, 
and  mikiiig  9  proposition  for  Iris  a^assmatioB. 

Mr.  Fox,  with  a  sa^eity  which  always  distin* 
guislwdhis  bead^-discOTered  the  iateiid^d  trap,  and 
6ram  Htntt  nollo  pvioeipto  wbiek  always  guided  bi« 
beart,  sent  the  proposal  of  aBsassination  out  of  the 
emiiAry,  mder  the  Atieii  act.  Mr.  Foa^  lipad  beev 
HI  Far^:  le  knew  the  ebaracter  of  Bonaparte ; 
he  kaew  IhaC  tse  bad  not  only  encouraged  but  in*' 
sHgated  the  assassination  of  his  Majesty ;  he  knew* 
Oat  tkia  was  only  aa  attdinpt  to  repeat  the  same 
loene,  whi€h  bad  been  displayed  throvgh  the  ma« 
cbimitione  ^f  (he  infamous  Mebee  de  la  Tonebe : 
bad  he  followed  the  principles  and  examples  of 
Bonaparte,  be  would  have  had  the  tillain  instantly 
arrested,  and  confined  in  a  dungeon;  but  Mr.  Fox/ 
itom  the  nobleness  of  his  (mn  nature,  thought  he 
might  give  t&  Bonaparte  and  to  Talleyrand  a 
lesson,'  wfaichf  sbamo  and  self-degradation  might 
mt&ee  them  to  adopt*  He  sent  back  the  traitor 
wkb  a  dignified cmumunication  to  Talleyrand^  that 
tke  man  had  made  a  proposition  to  the  English  mi- 
nistry for  the  assassination  of  Bonaparte,  which 
they  had  rejected  with  indipiation. 

This-  attempt  of  Bonaparte  to  inveigle  our  mi* 
sisters  into  an  encouragemenrt  ef  so  abominable 
an  act  ds  that  of  assassination,  in  order  to  throw  an 
odium  upon  them,  ought  to  have  prevented,  on 

ii  is  to  have  befen  an  advocate,  either  for  the  French  RevolutioD^ 
^  for  Bpnaparte. 
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their  part,  any  demonstration  of  a  disposition  for 
peace,  with  a  man  yrhose  character  is  at  hostility 
with  the  repose  of  the  human  race. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  that  negotiation.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  single  remark,  that  eTCiy 
petty  clerk  in  the  offices  of  the  French  government 
was  astonished  at  our  opening  a  negotiation,  as  the 
only  object  of  Bonaparte  was  to  get  himself  ac** 
knowledged  as  Emperor  by  the  British  govern- 
ment*. 

Our  then  ministers  ought  to  have  known^  that 
peace  was  impossible  with  Bonaparte ;  they  ought 
to  have  known,  that  the  cause  of  the  war  in  1803 
was  not  removed  in  1806;  I  mean,  his  endeavours 
to  destroy  the  liberty  of  our  press,  and  the  free-» 
dom  of  debate  in  ogr  parliament.  Those  causes, 
I  hope,  will  always  prevent  our  listening  to  any 
pacific  propositions  from  such  a  quarter. 

The  negotiation,  however,  commenced;  and, 
what  is  still  more  a  subject  of  surprize,  through 
the  medium  of  Iiord  Yarinoi|th---of  Lord  Yar-^ 

*  It  18  proper  to  observe,  that  any  negotiation  wjth  England 
consolidates  the  power. in  France,  as  it  gives  the  people  of  tbs^t 
^untry  hopes  of  peace :  they  said  on  the  occasion  of  the 
above  negotiation,  "  England  has  already  recognised  him  as 
*'  Emperor,  therefore  she  can  make  peace  with  him."  But  if 
it  could  be  made  known  to  the  people  qf  France,  that  Great 
Britain  never  will  make  peace  with  their  oppressor,  I  may 
safely  predict  that  his  destruction  will  not  be  far  off'.  French- 
men kqgvf  Ihat  there  can  be  qo  solid  peace  in  Europe,  unless 
jSreat  EritaJA  be  of  the  party. 
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raoatfaj  who  bad  been  a  considerable  time  in 
France,  and  ought  to  have  seen  the  fallacy  of  any 
attempt  to  make  with  Bonaparte  a  peace  hanourdUe 
to  this  country. 

The  ruler  of  France  soon  gave  our  ministers  to 
understand,  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  mistaken, 
that  he  was  playing  with  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  his  tools ;  for  the  negotiations 
had  scaircely  commenced,  when  the  Dutch  Re- 
public was  annihilated,  and  a  brother  of  Napo* 
leon*s  appointed  its  king  ! 

He  proposed,  indeed,  as  a  measure  of  conci- 
liation, to  give  up  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
tl)e  Electorate  of  Hanover,  which  he  bad  already 
given  io  Prussia.  This  was  to  render  bis  Bri« 
tannic  Majesty  a  vassal  to  his  Majesty  of  France^ 
for,  at  that  period,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
was  officially  promulgated.  Still,  the  negotiations 
were  protracted  three  months* . 

On  the  part  of  France,  it  was  certainly  intended 
as  a  political  farce ;  but  our  ministers  and  ambas? 
sadors  carried  it  on  with  good  faith. 

One  of  the  English  negotiators*  displayed  much 
ability,  and  must  have  convinced  the  Corsican^ 
that  he  was  not  to  reckon  on  any  difference  of 
opinion  that  might  exist  iin  internal  concerns 
between  the  contending  parties  in  this  country: 
that^  whenever  the  interests  and  the  honour  of 

•  Lord  Landerdale. 
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tbe  e<Htotry  are  to  be  dliiciisse^y  an  J^ttgVA  Wbig 
or  an  English  Tory  is  eqiYally  gnidad  bf  Ae  n«pe 
principles  of  patriotisai. 

f*  Trot  J^utque  mdlo  dttcrimini  hahetur.*' 

Sereral  occurren<$e8  took  place  at  Paris  daring 
Lord  Lauderdale's  stay  in  that  eity>  ifi^hfch  are  not 
generally  known:  they  have  come  to  raj  know* 
ledge^  and  *I  think  them  worth  communicating 
to  the  reader. 

One  day^  when  Lord  Lauderdale  wa»  dining 
at  Mr.  Champagny'^,  the  police  went  to  his  lodg^ 
ings^  and  examined  his  drawers  and  papers*  f ! 

Shortly  ^efpre  his  Lordship  left  Paris,  it  was 
the  intention  of  Bonaparte  to  have  him  arrested; 
and^  in  order  to  ascertain  what  effect  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  have  on  the  Parisians,  he  ordered 
an  article  \o  be  inserted  in  the  Gazette  d$  France, 
stating,  that  Lord  Lauderdale  was  going  to  reside 
at  the  country  house  of  the  Governor  of  Paris, 
Junot,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  T 

Every  creature  in  Paris  concluded  that  this  was 
the  avant'Coureur  of  the  arrest  of  the  English  am* 
bassador.  Some  asked  Junot,  whether  the  fact 
announced  was  true  ?  others  asked  him,  whether 
be  was  to  become  the  jailor  of  Lord  Lauderdale? 

♦  A  person,  T^ho  was  employed  on  that  business,  toM  it  to 
fae,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Paul  Benfield,  after  Lord  Lauder- 
dale left  Paris. 
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The  thing  became  the  subject  of  loucfa  cenver- 
sattea  in  Paris,  and  it  was  not  thought  prudent 
to  carry  it  immediately  into  execution ;  but  when 
bis  Lordship  left  Paris,  orders  were  received  from 
Bonaparte,  who  had  then  already  set  off  for  Ger« 
many,  to  arrest  his  Lordship  and  his  suite.  Fouche 
contriTed,  (hat  the  orders  to  be  sent  to  Boulogne 
for  tkit  purpose,  by  the  telegraph,  should  not  be 
communicated  till  Lord  Lauderdale  had  already 
embarked*  Thus  Fouche,  on  this  occasion,  savecf 
bis  master's  reputation*. 

^  Not  Ioi>g  since,  Bonaparte,  in  one  of  his  paroxysms,  de- 
clared the  Prus.«inn  minister,  De  Stein,  to  be  outlawed,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  shot,  if  ever  he  should  be  met  by  French 
droops.  In  this  insane  decree  were  included,  Messm.  Louis 
Cobentztl  and  De  Stadion,  the  Austrian  ministers;  Mr.  De 
Marcofl^  the  £x«Russiao  ambassador;  and  Mr.  Canning. 
Whoever  should  kill  the  latter,  the  decree  said,  would  deserve 
well  of  humanity,  and  that  he  should  be  rewarded  by  an 
otate  in  France  1  However,  Fouchd  combated,  with  all  his 
night,  against  such  mad  and  unheard  of  proceedings ;  there* 
fore,  when  his  Imperial  Majesty's  anger  was  abated,  Mr. 
De  Stein  remained  the  on/y  outlaw.  The  decree  against  the  ' 
others  was  never  promulgated. 

A  most  singular  and  unheard  of  violation  on  the  rights  of 
man  and  of  nations,  was,  in  December,  1808,  exercised  on  the 
Proawan  minister  at  Hamburgh,  Prince  De  Wittgenstein,  which, 
as  it  led  to  the  proscription  pf  Mr.  De  Stein,  by  Bonaparte, 
I  must  here  relate* 

Prince  W.  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  dispatches 
from  Mr.  Dc  Stein,  the  Prussian  minister,  who  was  at 
KoDigsberg  ^ith  (he  King.    Bonaparte  wished  to  get  a  view 
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This  negotiation  having  ended  as  it  ought ;  and 
as  it  never  was  intended^  on  the  part  of  France,  to 

of  these  dijipatches.  For  this  purpose  he  caused  a  courier  to 
be  seized,  had  him  detained,  and  afler  having  petused  the  dis* 
patches,  forwarded  them  to  the  Prussian  minister  at  Hamburgh. 
They  contained  some  severe  animadversions  on  Bonaparte's 
conduct  in  Spain,  and  in  the  newly  erected  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia. He  then  sent  a  great  many  forged  letters  in  the 
fictitious  hand'^riting  of  Mr.  De  Stein,  to  the  same  mioister 
at  Hamburgh,  inviting  him  to  send  him  a  plan  for  revolu- 
tionizing  Westphalia.  Prince  W.  not  knowing  what  to  make 
of  Mr.  De  Stein's  incoherent  style  (as  he  thought,)  wrote  to 
another  minister  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  at  Kontgsberg,  Count 
De  Goltz,  about  (he  singular  letters  which  he  had  received 
from  Mr..De  Stein. 

The  French  agents  intercepted  these  letters;  and,  fearful 
that  the  truth  would  transpire,  they  had  recourse  to  new  ex* 
pedients* 

Accordingly,  Prince  Wittgenstein  was  arrested  at  Hamburgh, 
and  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  French  minister  Bourrienne, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  write  to  Count  Goltz  about  Mr.  De 
Stein's  infamoui  conduct  towards  him,  and  that  Mr.  Stein  wag 
endeavouring  to  seduce  the  people  of  Westphalia  from  their 
allegiance,  and  other  infamous  lies !  These  letters  were  im- 
*mediately  printed  in  the  Moniteur,  in  which  paper  they  ap- 
peared on  the  7th  December,  1808.  ^  Bonaparte,  with  all  hfs 
superior  sagacity,  cannot  keep  his  own  secrets.  It  is  evident, 
by  the  letters,  that  Prince  W.  was  compelled  to  write  these 
letters,  or  why  should  they  appear  in  the  Moniteur  ?  Had  the 
Prince  not  been  compelled  to  write  these  letters,  he  surely 
would  not  have  sent  them  to  be  inserted  in  the  Moniteur; 
As  to  CouaL  Goltz,  he  never  received  them,  as  the  originals 
were  sent  to  Paris,  where  they  remained.  It  was  after  tjiis 
sciiadalous  aflTair  that  Mr.  De  Stein  was  outlawed, 
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beseriout^  to  discuss  it  would  be  wasting  time. 
I  will^  therefore,  return  to  the  affairs  on  the  con« 
tinent. 

When  the  Emperor  Alexander  heard  of  the  ap* 
pointment  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party^  be  imme- 
diately dispatched  Mr.  D'OubrU  to  make  peace 
with  France^  assuring  himself  that  our  new  ad- 
ministration would  adopt  the  same  measure ;  and 
not  only  the  Russian  cabinet^  but  the  other  cabi- 
nets of  Europe;  were  extremely  distrustful  of  that 
administration.  Nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise^  as 
several  of  the  members  of  it  had  been  such  de- 
cided advocdtes  for  Bonaparte*s  measures,  and  ex* 
pressed  themselves  in  such  hiarsh  terms  against  the 
rupture  with  France  in  1803. 

The  foreign  cabinets  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  our  parliamentary  opposition^ 
or  they  would  entertain  a  better  opinion  of  them« 
They  are  not  aware  that  our  members  of  oppo- 
sition^ when  in  the  ministry^  will  pprsue  the  very 
measures  which  they  opposed,  when  out  of  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Russian  negotiator, 
Mr.  d'OubriU  signed  a  separate  peace  with 
France*. 

*  lUporis  in  Paris  accused  Mr,  D'Ouhril  of  receiving  a 
douceur  from  the  French  government,  of  the  valae  of  500«000 
francs,  (upwards  of  200,000/.  sterling),  which«  repari  says, 
be  sold  in  Paris  to  a  Mr.  Friese,  an  eminent  jeweller,  residing 
in  the  Place  Dessaix,  The  same  reports  say,  that  Talleyrand 
re-purchased  those  diamonds  of  Mr.  Friese,  who  hMd  booghl 
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The  clandestine  manner  *  id  which  it  wm  done, 
eaght  to  have  convinced  our  administratimi, 
that  France  did  not  sincerely  want  peace  with  oa ; 
and  only  made  peace  with  Russia^  for  the  purpose 
that  that  power  should  disband  her  arntries,  that  he 
might  the  more  easily  conquer  Prussia^  and  re- 
Yolutionize  Poland. 

The  moment  the  Russfan-  negotiator  iiad  left 
Paris^  the  revolution  in  Poland  became  the  object 
of  attention.  A  great  number  of  secret  agents 
were  sent  thither f  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it 
into  execution. 

them  very  cheap.  As  no  other  jeweller  in  Paris  could  make 
such  large  purchases,  he  could  make  his  own  price;  and  it  had 
been  agreed  between  Fricse  and  Talleyrand,  what  price  should 
be  given  to  Mr.  d'Oubril  for  the  diamonds  so  kojiourubly 
'  obtained ! 

*  After  Mr,  d'Oubril  had  signed  the  treaty  of  peace,  be 
became  at  first  invisible  to  our  negotiator  at  Paris,  Lord  Yar- 
mouth, which  his  Lordship  complains  of  ini  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Fox.— See  the  Correspondence  in  the  Annual  Regis- 
tcrs  or  Newspapers  of  1 806. 

It  is  also  necessary  here  to  observe,.  tluU  when  Mr.  d'Oubril 
arrived  in  Paris,  Mr.  de  Metternich,  the  new  Austrian  am- 
bassador, arrived  at  Strasburgh  on  his  way  to  the  French 
capital,  but  orders  were  received  there,  not  to  allow  him  to 
proceed  till  further  orders.  Mr.  de  Metternich  was  thus  de- 
talned  at  Strasburgh  till  Mi^;  d'Oubril  had  quitted  the  French 
territory.  These  precautions  were  to  prevent  the  two  mi- 
nisters seeing  each  other. 

t  A  Prussian  of  the  name  of  Oelsner,  who  had  been  in  thii 
country  with  the  Senator  Gregoire,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
was  a  principal  agent  on  this  occasion, 
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lo  coBsequeooe  of  the  Boucl^  <fe  CcMro  not 
haviag  bew  evacaated  by  the  Riisaiao  troopc^  tbe 
Frrach  troop»>  which  were,  accordiog  to  the  peace  of 
Presburg,  to  have  evacuated  Germaoy,  still  remained 
at  Braunau  ki  Austria*  Freah  troops  were  contiau* 
allj  arriving  there  as  well  as  in  the  country  of  An* 
^acb.     Thus  was  Prussia  in  a  manner  surrounded. 

Tbe  confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  a  direct 
violation  of  existing  treaties  between  Russia,  Au* 
stria^^  and  Prussia.  n 

IfBonaparte  really  wished  to  be  at  peace  with 
Russia,  onl J  till  he  should  have  conquered  Prussia, 
it  is  ridiculous  to  call  him  on  this  occasion,  a  great 
pelitician ;  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  it  must 
oaturally  be  supposed,  would  prevent  Russia  from 
ratifying  the  treaty  which  had  beoi  just  concluded 
st  Paris  by  Mr.  d'Oubril :  it  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
causes  why  that  treaty  was  not  ratified. 

All  Germany  was  now  under  the  complete  domi- 
sioD  of  the  general  enemy  of  man. 

The  murder  o  Mr.  Palm,  a  German  bookseller 
st  Nuremberg,  a  ..own  under  the  protection  of 
Prassi«i^  e.  ^  universal  indignation  throughout 
that  countryf . 

*  Bonaparte  uotified  (o  the  Emperor  Francis^  that  be  must 
KnoQnce  tbe  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany^  in  consequence  of 
tbese  new  changes  j  which  order  be  obeyed. 

t  The  work  hf  which  Mr.  t^alm  was  murdered  by  Bona* 
parte's  Hveritd  brawoes,  was  entitled  Geist  der  Zeit  (Spirit  of 
tbe  Times ;)  the  author  of  it  was  Mr.  Ahread.    Tiiat  p«blica« 
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Braunau^  m  I  have  already  observed,  was  not 
evacuated  by  the  French.  The  inviolability  of 
the  Turkish  territory,  which  was  stipulated  by 
the  treaty  of  Presburg,  was  not  respected.  Ragusa 
was  seized  by  the  French. 

The  Austrians  made  prisoners  in  the  last  cam- 
paign were  not  sent  back.  The  confederation  of  the 
Rhine  had  taken  place:  these  were  sufficient  mo-* 
tives  to  induce  the  three  great  courts  to  make 
common  cause  once  more  against  France. 

When  Bonaparte,  during  bis  last  campaign 
against  Austria,  was  in  a  manner  cooped  up  in 
the  marshes  of  Moravia ;  when  100,000  Russians, 
and  as  many  Austrians,  besides  the  English  and 
Swedish  troops  in  the  north  of  Germany,  could 
have  seconded  the  attack  of  Prussia  against  France; 
when  that  attack  would  in  all  probability  faave 
been  successful,  she  refused  to  stir;  but  now  that 
the  Russian,  and  Austrian,  and  English  forces  were 
dispersed,  the  ^'  Sully  of  Prussia'*  advised  &is  master 
to  attack  France,  though  he  knew  it  must  be  a 
contest   between   TroUtis  and  Achittes:   '^  Parvus 

.  tion  was  nothing  more  than  a  free  discussion  of  tbe  poli- 
tical rights  of  Germany,  and  did  not  contain  any  libels  or 
personalities,  either  against  the  arch-robber  or  any  of  his 
b.inditti.  In  order  that  the  horror  of  Bonaparte  may  always 
be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  tbe  reader,  1  ha?e  given  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  10,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Palm,  which  he  addressed 
to  hia  Wife,  tbe  night  previous  to  his  assassination # 
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^  .  •  ■ 

Tk^Ous  impar  congtmus  AckUU/'-^Whj,  at  this 
timej  xather  than  six  months  sooner^  Prussia  went 
to  war  with  France^  I  leaye  to  Count  Haugwitz 
"Sully'*  to  explain*. 

Prussia  required  that  Bonaparte  should  with*- 
draw  his  troops  from  'Germany^  and  that  the 
abbey  of  Essen  in  Westphalia  should  be  re-' 
stored. 

At  this  time  such  a  demand  was  ridiculous^  the 
proper  time  was  past.  The  Prussian  "  Sully" 
should  have  insisted  upon  that  when  he  was  in 
Vienna^  and  in  Paris,  when  the  allied  armies,  as 
has  already  been  observed,  were  still  in  the  field ; 
but  the  demand  was  made  now,  because  Prussia 
stood  atone  to  cope  with  the  whole  force  of  France, 
and  the  troops  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy,  and 
therefore  furnished  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
this  hireling  of  Bonaparte,  and  his  accomplice, 
Mr.  Lombard,  of  putting  Prussia  into  the  hands 
of  their  foreign  employer. 

The  consequence  might  have  been,  and  proba« 
bly  was  anticipated  by  these  two  worthy  patriots. 
War  was  declared,  and  the  result  of  the  battle 
of  Jena  is  but  too  well  known.  Let  not  the  reader, 
however,  imagine  that  it  was  that  battle  that  de- 
cided the  fate  of  Prussia.     Her  fate  had  been  de- 

*  Every  man  in  Prassia  knows  that  it  was  Haugwitz  who,  al 
this  period,  urged  his  master  to  go  to  war  with  France. 
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M^Aitfort.  Nor  kibimivppcMe  thai  ike  buttle 
WM.IiODOurablj  and  faiflj  won  by  lionayarte. 

A5  to  Uie  first  point,  I  know  ff om  good  muthorUg 
that  com  Hie  war  department  tmd  the  commissariai 
of  Prussia  wefe  uader  his  controul.  lo  ooose- 
^uence  of  Ai$  mj  unctions^  the  fortresses  ofJipandtM, 
Custriitj  Stettin,  aod  Magdeburg,  were  left  unpro- 
vided with  artillery^  stores^  and  provisions.  It  w«s^ 
therefore,  not  a  very  difficult  task  for  him  to  make 
himself  master  of  that  country. 

And  as  to  the  battle  not  having  beea  honour- 
ably and  fairly  won,  I  need  but  to  stale,  that  brfore 
it  was  fought  Bonaparte  received  hourly  advices 
from  the  Prussian  head  quarters,  of  the  inteations 
of  the  Prussian  council  of  war*. 

I  can  state  from  unquestionable  authority,  that 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Duke  of  Brunswick  f, 
tliat  Beiiiadotte's  corps,  which  was  iu  the  territory 

*  Two  nit II  of  the  name  of  W 1  and  G hg  w€rc  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  by  Lucchesini,  Both  these  persons  came 
to  this  country  about  six  months  ago,  in  the  character  of  mer* 
chuntM,  but  they  were  ordered  to  quit  it ! 

f  T^e  personal  hostility  of  Bonaparte  towards  the  Jate  Dako 
of  Brunswick  was  very  great.  This  unfortunate  and  betrayed 
commander  retired  to  Ahona  with. the  loss  of  his  eyes;  ^vhen 
dying  he  sent  oft'  a  messenger  to  Bonaparte,  requesting  to  be 
interred  in  his  capital,  in  the  vault  of  bis  ancestors.  To  which 
Bonaparte  replied  verbally  to  the  messenger,  **  Jc  re  veux  plus 
avoir  a  f aire  ii  lui,  il  pent  gar  Her  son  argeni  et  ses  bijoux  !  *  /*'  A 
proper  answer  of  a  robber. 
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of  Anspachj  and  detached  from  the  main  body  of 
the  French  army,  should  first  be' attacked;  but  in 
that  he  was  over^ruled  by  Lucchesini  and  Haug- 
witz.  Even  when  the  French  army  was  forming 
in  the  front  of  the  Prussians,  the  Duke  wanted  to 
attack:  '<  Oh  no!"  said  Lucchesini,  <^  do  not  do 
''  thaty  you  have  plenty  of  time.  I  know  the 
"  French  Emperor  will  not  attack  you  first,  there- 
"  fore  let  them  form,  and  then  march  to  get  in 
**  their  rear,  and  you  will  make  his  whole  army 
^  your  prisoners,  as  he  has  not  above  120,000 men 
"  with  him." 

Accordingly,  the  Duke  did  not  attack,  but  sent 
a  powerful  division  under  General  Lestocq  towards 
the  Rhine,  and  another  under  Blucher  to  follow 
him.  When  these  three  corps  were  separated, 
Bonaparte  then  formed  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Prussians,  by  which  he  cut  it  oflf  from 
the  capital,  and  from  her  dep6ts,  and  then  com-* 
menced  his  attack,  with  upwards  of  S00,000 
men! 

Never  was  treason  so  manifest  as  on  this  occa^ 
sion>  the  provisions  were  three  days  march  from 
the  Prussian  army,  and  when  the  fugitives  rallied 
^nder  the  walte  of  the  fortress  of  Magdeburgh,  they 
vere  refused  admittance,  because  the  garrison  itr 
self,  consisting  .of  .6000  men,  were  without  pror 
visions. 

The  possession  of  Magdeburgh  was  obtained  by 
one  of  Napoleon's  honourable  modes  of  warfare, 
cc 
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the    practice    of     troprecedented    perfidy    and 

fraud*. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  weakness  display* 
ed  by  the  Prussian  cabinet,  her  manifesto  against 
France  is  a  most  finished  piece  of  political  compo- 
sition. The  author  of  that  state  paper  has  proved 
himself  to  have  a  just  knowledge  of  tlie  politics  of 
Bonaparte,  and  of  all  the  revolutionary  govern* 
ments  of  France.  Had  Prussia  taken  for  her  ma- 
nual the  principles  contained  ia  that  tnanif€sto» 
she  would  not  now  be  in  the  situation  itt  which 
she  is  f . 

When  the  French  army  arrived  at  Berlin,  no- 
thing belonging  to  the  government  had  been  re- 
moved ;  the  arsenal  remained  full  of  artillery,  aU 
the  archives  and  valuables  of  the  palaces  were 
left  there.  The  Queen  arrived  there  as  a  fugitive 
fi-om  the  field  of  battle,  and  carried  off  what  she 
could  5  the  patriotic  Prussians  tried  to  oppose  her, 
alleging,  that  it  would  very  much  incense  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  if  he  found  that  valuables  h^d 
been  carried  off! 

I  have  often  in  the  course  of  this  work  been 
obliged  to  observe,  that  every  truce,  every  accomr 
modation  entered  into  with  the  ruler  of  France, 
only  serves  him:  what  occurred  after  the  battle 
of  Jena  deserves  particular  notice^ 

*  See  my  Jast  publication. 

f  The  author  of    the   manifesto    was    the  celebrated  Mr. 

GfiNTZ. 
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After  that  battle  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  ter- 
ritory was  open  to  the  French;  nothing  could 
prevent  their  penetrating  to  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula,  their  fortresses  surrendered  one  after  the 
other,  from  being  unprovided  with  every  necessary 
for  sustaining  a  siege. 

Thus  betrayed  by  his  own  subjects,  the  King  of 
Prussia  deputed  General  Zarstrow  and  the  Marquis 
Lucchesini,  an  avowed  stipendiary  of  Napoleon's, 
to  the  French  head  quarters,  to  solicit  an  armis- 
tice. They  arrived  there  on  the  18th  of  October, 
four  days  after  the  grand  battle:  after  several 
conferences,  an  armistice  was  signed  on  the  30th 
oi  October,  between  Lucchesini  and  Duroc^  upoa 
the  basis  of  which  peace  was  to  have  been  con* 
eluded.  For  several  days  after,  the  king  of  Prussia 
relaxed  in  his  military  preparations,  nor  would  he 
have  been  roused  from  his  lethargy,  and  tiie 
thoughtless  security  in  which  he  was  placed  by 
the  treasonable  conduct  of  his  ministers,  if  he 
had  not  been  informed  of  the  French  troops  filing 
eflF  towards  Poland,  and  of  a  most  inflammatory 
proclamation  issued  from  Bonaparte's  head-quar- 
ters, exciting  the  Poles  to  shake  off  the  Prussian 
yoke,  and  inviting  them  to  join  the  banners  of 
Napoleon. 

This  proclamation  was  dated  the  1st  November, 
1S06^  several  days  after  the  ratification  of  the  ar- 
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misiice,  bj  the  contracting  parties  ^^  and  was 
mgned  Kosciusko  j;. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  Bonaparte's  con- 
verting to  his  own  purposes  the  circumstances 
which  have  risen  out  of  the  revolutions  of  Europe, 
by  which  persons  of  all  nations,  who  have  taken 
refuge  in  France,  are  obliged  to  be  subservient  to 
his  will,  and  become  involuntary,  and  even  uncon- 
scious instruments  of  his  designs. 

Being  myself  very  intimate  with  General 
Kosciusko,  I  am  enabled  to  state  what  happened 
on  this  occasion. 

Before  Bonaparte  leil  Paris  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  so  sure  was  he  of  his  success, 
and  of  having  it  in  kns  power  to  go  to  Poland^  that 
he  desired  Fouche  to  send  for  Kosciusko,  and  to 
request  him  to  accompany  him  to  that  country. 
The  General  was  accordingly  sent  for,  and  receiv- 
ed many  assurances  of  the  Emperor's  esteem: 
recoilecting  the  infamous  trick  practised  upon 
a  friend  of  his,  the  Englishman,  who  vi^  ordered  to 
Boulogne,  as  already  stated  in  tliis  work;  Kosci- 
usko   declined    the    honour,   alleging  with  great 

•  The  PruMiao  declaration  on  this  subject  is  so  well  drawn  up, 
that  I  have  thought  proper  to  give  it  in  the  Appendix,  No,  n. 

t  This  illustrious  victim  of  the  cause  of  honat  liberty  lives 
retired  near  Fonuinbleau,  with  a  fnend  of  the  name  of  Ze/txer, 
a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  who  had  been  formerly  Swiss  ambassador 
at  Paris.   General  Kosciusko  has  never  been  in  the  French  pay. 
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truth,  in  the  first  place,  his  infirmities ;  and  se. 
condly,  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  addre3B 
his  coantrymen  as  a  Republican,  and  therefore 
could  not  now  be  the  follower  of  a  crowned 
head*! 

The  minister  Fouch^,  I  am  well  persuaded,  did 
not  tell  his  tyrant  ail  the  conversation  which  passed 
between  them,  although  Kosciusko  wished  to  have 
his  sentiments  made  known  to  that  destroyer  of  the 
peace  of  mankind:  the  General  was  allowed  to 
retnm  to  his  retirement. 

What  was  the  gallant  veteran's  surprize  when 
he  saw  the  above  mentioned  proclamation  in  all 
the  Paris  papers !  He  hastened  to  Paris,  and 
went  to  the  newspaper  offices,  declaring  that  he 
never  quitted  his  residence  at  Fontainbleau,  and 
that  he  never  caused  such  a  proclamation  to  be 
issued  in  his  name,  begging  them  to  insert  a  pa- 
ragraph to  that  effect ;  however,  the  editors  told 
him,  that  they  had  received  the  proclamation  from 
Mr.  Maret,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that,  conse* 
quently,  they  could  not  comply  with  the  Generars 
reqnest  ff 

*  Ye  mock  patriots  and  republicans,  learn  con^istet^cy  from 
the  gallant  Kosciusko. 

t  I  hare  thought  proper  to  give  the  pretended  proclamatioil 
of  Kosciusko  in  the  Appendix,  in  order  that  Napoleon's  falser 
hoods  and  forgeries  may  be  con'stantly  in  the  mind  of  the  pub- 
lic* I  have  seen  with  regret,  that  that  spurious  proclamatioil 
appeared  in  the  new  Annual  Register  of  the  year  1807.    | 
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After  this  violation  of  the  armistioe  by  Bona* 
parte^  another  was  proposed,  and  was  signed  at 
Charlottenberg,  on  the  l6th  November,  by  Diiroc 
and  the  honest  Lucchesini,  by  wiiich  the  Prusdm 
troops  were  to  march  towards  tlie  Russian  froiUkrs^ 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Russians  ;  Ihas,  leav- 
ing no  opposition  to  the  French :  such  conditions, 
so  evidently  calculated  to  entrap/  were  not  agreed 
to  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  refused  to  ratify  the 
armistice  I 

The  reply  of  the  French  government  to  the 
declaration  of  Prussia,  about  the  infraction  of 
the  first  armistice,  is  a  very  curious  production. 
It  says,  *'  that  the  conquered  countries  cannot  be 
•*  restored  ;  as  they  must  serve  as  a  compensation 
"  for  the  colonies  taken  from  France,  Spain,  and 
*'  Holland,  by  the  English ;  and  tliat  the  Porte  has 
*'  lost  her  rights  over  VVallachia  and' Moldavia; 
«  therefore,  until  the  colonies  are  restored,  and  the 
"  Turkish  provinces  given  back  to  Turkey,  the 
*'  Emperor  Napoleon  cannot  think  of  giving  back 
"  what  he  has  taken  from  Prussia*." 

This  man  complains  of  England  having  taken 
colonies  from  Spain  and  Holland,  while  he  had 
just  taken  Holland  itself  into  his  own  hands,  or 
given  it  to  his  brother  j  whilst  the  robbery  of  Spain 

hope  the  conductors  of  that  valuable  work  will  make  known  in 
their  next  number,  that  the  proclamation  was  an  infamous  fojv 
gery.— See  Appendix,  No.  12. 
•  See  Appendix,  No.  13. 


was  alrMdy  in  his  mind:  be  complains  of  Russians 
taking  possession  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
thofigb^  in  a  few  weeks  after,  be  was,  by  a  coup  de 
plume,  to  give  the  whole  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  • 
more,  if  he  should  think  fit,  to  his  new  ally  Alex- 
ander. He  would  act  more  decently  by  being 
silent,  and  by  suffering  his  vile  robberies  to  pass, 
without  taking  notice  of  tbenu  His  mode  of  jus- 
tification is  worse  than  the  act  itself. 

When  Napoleon's  banditti  were  over-running 
Germany  at  this  period,  the  most  unheard  of  rob- 
beries were  committed  upon  the  merchants  in  the 
Haose  towns  and  al  Leipsig,  on  a  pretence  that 
the  English  manufactured  goods  found  there  be- 
longed to  English  merchants*. 

Al  Hamburg,  a  neutral  city,  English  families, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  arrested,  and  con- 
veyed like  criminals  to  French  prisons. 

Tbe  murders  committed  by  his  troops  are  so 
well  known  and  authenticated,  that  it  is  useless  to 
dwell  upon  them  now  f . 

Here  I  cannot  but  lament  the  inactivity  of  an 
English  administration,  who  suffered  this  oppor* 

*  I  have  already  stated  the  particulars  in  my  last  publi- 
cation. 

t  See  in  my  last,  publication  an  account  of  the  massacres 
dt  Lubec  by  the  French  troops,  as  related  by  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Charles  Villars,a  Frenchman,. and  corresponding  member 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Paris. — Let  the  advocates  far  Frtnck 
humanity  contradict  that  gentleman's  statement. 
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tflnity  to  slip ;  if  they  had  sent  30,000  men  either 
to  Stralsund  or  to  Hamburg,  the  North  of  Europe 
would  have  been  in  arms  against  their  barbarous 
oppressors. 

In  this  campaign  the  ferocity  of  Bonaparte  mar 
Bifested  itself  in  a  stronger  light  than  in  the  last. 
In  Poland,  the  same  depi:edations  were  committed 
by  the  French,  as  if  they  had  been  in  an  enemy's 
country. 

The  result  of  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Friedland 
IS  known.  It  brought  about  the  celebrated 
treaty  of  Tilsit.  To  that  treaty,  which  was  made 
known  to  the  public^  there  was  a  secret  article 
attached,  by  which  Bonaparte  agreed  that  the 
feudal  system  should  not  be  abolished  in  the  newly 
conquered  provinces  in  Poland  which  were  giyen 
to  Saxony. 

Scarcely  was  the  treaty  signed  when  the  laws  of 
yassalage  xoere  abolished— -another  instance  of 
Bonaparte's  observance  of  treaties. 

In  addition  to  this  public  treaty,  a  separate 
treaty  was  signed  between  France  and  Russia, 
which  is  very  little  known,  and  which  I  now  com- 
municate as  an  authentic  stale  paper*. 

•  The  public  cannot  expect  from  me  that  I  should  inform 
them  haw  and  by  what  means  I  was  put  in  possession  of  that 
important  docoment;  however,  in  that  quarter  where  it  was 
necessary  to  substantiate  my  assertion  by  proof,  I  ha?e  found 
BO  hesitation  ia  doing  it. 
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SECRET  TREATY  OF  TILSIT. 

Article  1.  Russia  to  take  possession  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  to  pursue  her  con- 
quests in  Asia  as  far  as  she  thinks  proper. 

2.  The  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  in  Spain^ 
and  of  the  Br aganza  family  in  Portugal^  shall 
cease  to  exist ;  a  prince  of  the  blood  of  Bona- 
parte's family  shall  be  invested  with  the  crown 
of  those  kingdoms. 

3.  The  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope  to 
cease^  anc}  Rome  and  her  dependencies  to  be 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

4.  Russia  engages  to  assist  France  with  her 
marine  for  the  conquest  Df  Gibraltar. 

5.  The  towns  in  Africa,  such  as  Tunis, 
Algiers,  &c.  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French,  and  at  a  general  peace,  all  conquests 
which  might  have  been  made  by  the  French 
in  Africa  during  the  war,  are  to  be  given 
as  indemnities  to  thje  kings  of  Sardinia  and 
Sicily. 

6.  Malta  to  be  possessed  by  the  French,  and 
no^eace  ever  to  be  made  with  England^  un- 
less that  Island  be  ceded  to  France. 
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7.  Egypt  also  to  be  occupied  by  the 
French, 

8.  Vessels  belonging  to  the  following  powers 
only^  shall  be  permitted  to  navigate  in  the 
Mediterranean,  viz.  French,  Russian,  Span- 
ish and  Italian ;  all  others  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded. 

9.  Denmark  to  be'  indemnified  in  the  North 
of  Germany,  and  by  the  Hanse  towns,  pro- 
vided she  consents  to  give  up  her  fleet  to 
France*. 

10.  Their  Majesties  of  Russia  and  France 
will  endeavour  to  come  to  some  arrangement, 
that  no  power  shall  in  future  be  permitted  to 
send  merchants  ships  to  sea,  unless  they  have 
a  certain  number  of  ships  of  war  -f. 

This  treaty  was  signed  by  Prince  Kourakin^  and 
Prince  Talleyrand  :  and  I  believe  that  the  famous 

*  See  my  last  publication^  in  which  there  are  some  facts 
relating  to  the  intentions  of  Prance,  with  respect  to  the  Danish 
fleet;  and  I  must  here  observe,  that  whilst  Bonaparte  was  thus 
holdiag  out  to  Denmark  indeoinities  in  the  north  of  Germany^ 
MuRAT  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  was 
then  in  Poraerania,  offering  Norway  to  bis  Swedish  Majesty,  if 
he  would  make  a  peace  with  France  1 

t  By  such  ati  arrangement,  the  portB  of  Prussia,  Mecklen* 
burgh,  Oldenburgh,  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  several  others, 
must  be  governed  by*  some  of  the  leading  maritime  powers  ia 
Europe. 
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treaty  of  Pilnitz  was  not  a  greater  proof  of  un- 
heard of  violence  and  plunder,  than  this  treaty  is. 
What  was  there  in  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz  to  be  com- 
pared to  this?  only  some  of  the  provinces  of 
France  were  to  be  given  to  Austria  and  Sardinia^ 
but  still  the  monarchy  was  no  further  to  be  disturb- 
ed :  by  this  infamous  treaty,  infamous  for  private 
and  moral  considerations,  the  legitimate  families 
of  the  Bourbons  and  Braganza  were  to  be  hurled 
from  (heir  thrones,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
relations  of  a  barbarous  usurper  and  assassin,  who 
bad  been  proclaimed  as  such  by  the  very  sovereign 
toho  signs  such  a  treaty  with  him. 

But  what  proved  the  slavish  character  of  the 
Russian  councils  were,  that  letters  which  bad 
been  written  by  disaffected  persons  in  France,  to 
the  different  persons  in  the  Russian  government, 
were  given  up  by  Kourakin  to  Bonaparte.  Se- 
veral persons  were  in  consequence  confmed  or 
banished  from  Paris  * ! 

But  now  let  us  see  in  what  manner  Bonaparte 
returned  all  these  favours  to  his  new  ally. 

*  Mr.  Berthier  was  in  the  Ch&ieau  de  Vincennes  when  I  left 
^^m,  consequently  he  had  been  already  in  confinement  two 
ywrs ;  a  Mr.  de  Thiard,  who  was  Bonaparte's  Chamberlain. 
AQci  was  his  governor  at  Dresden,  was  arrested  and  sent  under 
aa  escort  to  a  dungeon  in  Picardy  :  both  persons  were  accused 
of  writing  to  Russia  in  disrespectful  terms  of  his  Majesiy 
^opoi^on,  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and  other  ladies  of  the  ancien 
^letse,  were  exiled  from  Paris,  for  having  written  letters  of 
the  same  description  to  some  Russian  ladies. 
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In  the  fii*st  place,  be  appointed  General  Savary 
to  be  his  ambassador  extraordinary  at  the  court  of 
ILussiBf^avarjf,  who,  it  was  supposed,  invented 
all  those  abominable  falsehoods  which  appeared  in 
tlie  Moniteur,  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz ;  and 
to  whom  Alexander  gave  the  lie  publicly  in  the 
German  newspapers. 

Secondly,  when  Savary  was  recalled,  Caulain- 
court  was  sent  there  ;  the  very  man  who  was 
the  agent  in  the  murder  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien, 
for  whom  Alexander  caused  a  court  mourning, 
and  against  which  murder  he  protested  through 
his  ministers  at  Paris,  and  at  the  diet  of  Ra- 
tisbon. 

Tiie  court  of  St.  Petersburgh  was  more  com- 
plaisant, and  instead  of  sending  an  ambassador 
to  St.  Cloud,  who  might  be  obnoxious  to  Na* 
poleon,  it  sent  first  Count  Tolstoy,  a  known  par- 
tizan  of  France,  and  afterwards  Prince  Kouralcin, 
who  has  been  these  ten  years  in  the  pay  of 
France  *. 

Before  I  close  this  section,  I  cannot  refrain 
herefrom  observing,  that,  had  Austria  consulted  her 
own  true  interest,  she  would  have  commenced 
hostilities  when  the  French  were  defeated  at  Eylau. 
lilut  her  jealousy  preponderated  over  all  Consider* 

*  The  prince  ambassador  is  a  great  epicure.  His  (able 
is  very  frequently  supplied  with  the  delicacies  froi|i  Bonaparte's 
kiii-hen,  &c. 
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atioDs  of  prudence:  she  considered  this  as  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  revenging  herself  on 
Prussia^  by  abandoning  her  to  her  fate.  But  the 
Austrian  cabinet  should  have  known,  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  traitors  in  the  Prussian  cabinet  that 
she  had  been  left  to  her  own  resources  in  the  pre- 
ceding campaign,  and  not  to  the  king  himself  Had 
Austria  marched  an  army  into  Poland,  and  at- 
tacked the  French  in  their  rear,  she  would  have 
avoided  the  disgrace  which  has  since  irrevocably 
befallen  the  house  of  Lor  rain. 

During  this  war,  the  bulletins  in  the  Moniteur 
surpassed,  in  malignity  and  virulence,  those  of  the 
Austrian  war.  The  dueen.of  Prussia  was  most 
infamously  abused.  Shq  was  accused  of  a  criminal 
connection  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who,  in 
his  turn,  was  called  a  parricide,  a  barbarian,  a 
Cossack,  &c. 

But  Bonaparte  was  not  satisfied  with  this.  Let^ 
ters  appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  purporting  to  have 
been  intercepted  letters,  as  written  by  the  most 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  casting 
very  severe  reflexions^  on  their  Prussian  Majesties^ 
&c.  This,  no  doubt,  was  done  for  the  purpose 
of  sowing  dissensions  generally  in  that  unfortunate 
country,  as  well  as  between  the  monarch  and 
his  queen. 

General  Benningsen,  the  Russian  commander 
in  chief,  who  bad  the  glory  of  defeating  Bona* 
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parte  at  Eylau,   was   called^  in  the  French  bul- 
letins, a  drunkard,  a  gambler,  and  a  barbarian  1 

During  the  negotiations  at  Tilsit,  Bonaparte 
sent  .to  the  Russian  commander  the  croix  (Vhonneury 
and  wished  to  see  him.  The  gallant  Benningsen 
declined  both  honours !  To  revenge  himself,  he 
ordered  the  General's  mother*,  an  old  woman  of 
eighty,  residing  at  Zelle^  in  the  electorate  of  Han- 
orer,  to  be  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Paris.  Gais 
d'armes  were  put  in  her  house,  and  preparations 
were  making  for  her  departure ;  but  the  poor  old 
woman  spared  them  the  trouble-* she  died  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fright  and  ill  treatment.  Her 
property  was  seized.  General  Benningsen  after- 
wards applied  for  it,  but  in  vain. 

Whilst  Bonaparte  was  at  Warsaw,  a  farce  was 
performed  there,  well  worthy  of  the  projector. 
A  new  Turkish  ambassador  had  arrived  at  Vienna, 
on  his  way  to  Paris.  In  his  suite  there  was  a 
secretary,  by  birth  a  Persian.  Bonaparte  bad  this 
man  dressed  up  in  great  state,  in  order  to  per- 
sonate  an  ambassador.  He  arrived  at  Warsaw, 
,in  company  with  tlie  Turkish  ambassador,  and  was 
presented  to  the  imperial  juggler,  as  ambassador 
from  the  Emj)eror  of  Persia.  The  farce  was  con- 
tinued.    In  that  quality  the  man  arrived  at  Paris  f . 

*  General  Benningsen  is  a  native  of  Hanover, 
f  This  was  evidently  done  pour  myttifier  Its  Angl^U.    He 
had  not  the  honour,  however,  of  being  the  author  of  this  kind 
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He  was  in  Paris  till  very  lately ;  but  Bonaparte 
has  become  tired  of  hioi^  and  the  Poor  Persian 
has  been  obliged  to  subsist  by  selling  his  shawls, 
&c.  and  the  presents  which  the  French  govern- 
ment had  made  him. 


According  to  all  appearances^  tranquillity  wat 
once  more  restored  to  the  Continent  >  but  Napo* 

ti{  mytt^fication;  it  did  Dot  originate  witli  bim.  When  the 
Duke  of  Richelieu  was  at  Lisbon,  he  met  with  a  Jesuit,  who 
could  speak  the  Persian  language :  after  permission  received 
Item  Louis  XV.  he  had  the  man  dressed  up  and  conveyed  to 
Pans,  as  a  Persian  ambassador,  in  order  to  frighten  the  Eaglisk 
Government.     See  the  Curiosities  of  Paris,  by  Saint^Foix. 

In  the  time  of  the  Convention,  a  similar  farce  was  acted. 
Anarcharsis  Clootz,  who  called  himself  *'  the  orator  of  the 
"  human  race,**  went  into  the  Fauxbourgs,  where  he  got  a 
miniber  of  workmen,  for  six  livres  each,  whom  he  dressed  up 
like  Armenians,  Persians,  Turks,  Mamelukes,  &c.  and  intro- 
duced them  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  as  representatives  of 
these  different  nations,  who  had  been  sent  to  congratulate  the 
Convention  on  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and  the  wishes  of  these 
worthy  people  to  fraternize  with  the  French  Sons  of  Freedom  ! 

A  work  appeared  in  this  country  some  time  ^go,  entitled. 
The  Memoirs  qf  TaiUyrand,  in  whkh  the  author  says,  ^*  that 
".  the  French  government  paid  the  expenses  of  the  English 
"  deputies,  who  were  sent  from  this  country  to  I  ranee,  in  1792, 
**  to  congratulate  the  Convention  on  the  abolition  of  royalty, 
•'  and  also  for  the  6^,000  pairs  of  shoes  which  were  sent  from 
^  this,  country  to  Ike  hrave  SamJCulotut  of  the  French  army." 

Talleyrand,  who  M'as  the  agent,  and  who  paid  the  money 
fur  this  farce«  ha»  assured  me  that  this  statement  is  true. 
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leoti  again  proved  to  the  world,  that  his  restless 
drsposition  would  not  allow  him  to  suffer  mankind 
to  have  repose. 

The  secret  treaty  of  Tilsit  sowed  the  seeds  of 
new  mischief,  and  paved  the  way  for  new  usurpa- 
tions. His  troops,  whose  arms  still  ached  with 
slaughter,  were  ordered  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  held  out,  of  attacking 
Gibraltar,  and  taking  possession  of  the  ports  of 
Portugal.  The  manner  he  got  possession  of  Spain, 
and  trepanned  the  royal  family,  is  very  ably  de- 
tailed by  an  eye-witness,  and  a  person  who  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  those  transactions  *.  The 
perusal  of  that  publication  must  convince  every 
reader,  that  the  royal  family  of  Spain  zoere  tre- 
panned, and,  literally  speaking,  robbed  of  their 
kingdom,  and  even  their  private  property.  But 
if  any  doubt  has  been  entertained  of  the  truth  of 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Cevallos,  the  Secret  Treaty 
of  Tilsit  must  convince  the  unprejudiced  reader 
of  the  real  state  of  that  nefarious  affair. 

History  does  not  furnish  us  with  any.  thing  so 
wicked,  ''  Nullum  simile  aut  secundum.*'  In 
England,  only^  I  have  heard  a  comparison  made 
i>etween  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte  and  our  Ed- 
ward the  First  in  regard  to  Scotland. 

In  Scotland  there  was  a  disputed  succession  to 
the  crown,  between  two    principal   competitor^ 

*  See  the  pamphlet  of  D.  Pedro  Cerallos. 
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add  Bmeei  whose  titl^  ifete  ddtbtftil^ 
fram  the  then  unsettled  notions  with  respect  to 
fendal  accessions.  Edward  viras  called  in  bjr  the 
States  6rScotland9  to  decide  between  tbetwo>  in 
order  to  prevent  a  civil  war.  Edward  had -not 
excited  this  dispute;  but  be  took  advantage  of'it^ 
to  {mnnote  his  own  views.  He  decided  in  favour 
of  Balioly  because  he  consented  to  a  condition  td 
which  Bruce  refused  to  consent — to  hold  Scotland 
as*a  vassal  kingdom.  Baliol^  afterwards  feeling  hiif 
humiliatioti^  refused  to  dp  homage  to  Edward* 
On  this  refusal^  Edward  deposed  BalioF^  as  having 
forfeited  his  kingdom  to  his  paramount  lord ;  and^ 
instead  of  giving  it  to  Bruce^  took  it  to  himself; 
sffld  pirobably  would  have  kept  it,  had  not  the 
brave  Wallace  started  up,  to  assert  the  liberties  and 
independence  of  his  country. 

This  may  be  called  ancient  histoiy }  what  fol- 
lows is  quite  modern. 

Don  Carlos,  a  king;,  imbecile  1  admit,  but  a 
kmg  altogether  independent  of  any  foreign  power, 
had  been  drawn,  by  the  artifices  of  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte, into  an  alliance  with  France  against 
England.  The  ships  of  Spain  were  subservient  to 
the  views  of  Napoleon  5  they  fought  his  battles  by 
sea.  The  prime  of  the  Spanish  army,  to  the 
amount  of  60,000,  were  drafted  into  Germany, 
to  fight  the  battles  of  Napoleon  by  land ;  to  con- 
tribute to  the  downfall  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria.  A  Ffench  army,  in  the  absende  of  those 
D  D 
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tttttutal  defehders  of  their  country,  is  went  into 
Spma,  under  the  specteus  pretence  of  taking  pos^ 
session  of  the  ports  of  Portugal;  but  his  niyr« 
midons  no  sooner  enter  Spain^  than  he  seizes  all 
the  Spanish  fortresses  by  force ;  pretends  to  treat 
those  \vho  resisted  as  rebels;  and  entices  both 
father  and  son  to  come  to  him  .at  Bayonne,  under 
pretence  of  interposing  his  powerful  influence  to 
decide  between  them.  He  does  not  decide  between 
them ;  but  he  takes  them  both  prisoners^  and  sends 
them  to  an  interior  part  of  France^  to  drag  out 
their  days^  till  it  shall  suit  his  politics  to  have 
them  dispatched  by  poison  or  assassination  ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time^  under  a  pretended  surrender  of 
their  rights^  places  the  crown  on  tlie  head  of  tus 
brother^  to  hoM  of  him  as  his  liege  lord. 

I  have  heard  it  attempted  to  justify  Bonaparte's 
conduct  with  respect  to  Spain,  by  a  comparison 
with  that  of  Edward  to  Scotland.  Supposing  the 
parallel  to  hold,  which  I  do  not^  the  iniquity  of 
one  robber  will  not  justify  that  of  another.  But 
the  comparison  goes  but  a  short  way.  Edward 
was  dtosen  to  decide  between  two  real  competi- 
tors, where  the  point  was  indeed  doubtful ;  the 
dispute  had  been  referred  to  him  by  a  competent 
authority,  the  States  of  Scotland :  he  pursued  all 
the  formalities  of  a  judgment;  he  summoned  many 
lawyers  from  France  and  England,  to  assist  him 
in  bis  decision.  It  is  trucu  he  sounded  both  the 
candidates,  in  order  to  see  who  was  the  more 
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likdy  to  suit  hig  puipose.     He  found  the  raaU 
who  was  indeed  the  better  mfiV]^^;*  the  more  com- 
jdiant.     He  decided  in  farour  of  him,  and  put  him 
in  actual  possession  of  the  kingdom^    and  only 
took  it  from  him  afterwards,  on  the  pretence  of 
having  forfeited,  by  refusing  to  do  homage.     Ed- 
ward was  not  a  barefaced  usurper;  he  had  a  sem^ 
hlance  of  title,  though  his  conduct  has  been  uni« 
fbnnly  reprobated  by  all  historians,  both  English 
and  Scotch*     Napoleon  was  not,  by  any  com- 
petent authority,  called  in  to  decide  a  disputed 
title:    he  himself  interposed,  under  pretence  of 
settling  some  family  differences,  which   he  had 
himself  artfully  raised.    Instead  of  deciding  these, 
he  dethroned,  by  treachery  and  violence,  both  fa- 
ther and  son.     He  did  not  send  his  troops  into 
Spain,  to  conquer  it  as  a  hostile  country,  but  he 
betrayed  and  entrapped  his  ally ;  and  then,  like  a 
robber  on  FincWey  Common,  if  such  robber  ever 
existed,  plundered  of  his  property,  the  man  whom^ 
under  the  fairest  pretences  of  friendship,  he  had 
seduced  into  the  highway. 

I  have  insensibly  been  drawn  into  this  com- 
parison, from  a  degree  of  astonishment  which  I 
have  felt,  on  hearing  an  attempt  made  to  vindi* 
eate  even  this  atrocious  conduct  of  this  celebrated 
monster  in  the  case  of  Spain. 

Although  little  can  be  added  to  the  interesting 
narrative  of  Mr.  Cevallos,  respecting  the  entrap- 
ping of  the  royal  family,  still  some  other  facts, 
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t^hich  hwe  come  to  my  knowledge,  may  not  prove 
uninteresting  to  the  reader.     I  was  particularly 
intimate  with  Mr.  Esquerdo%  who  waa  thegramd 
faiseur  of  that  unnatural  affair,  and  who  signed, 
on  the  part  of  Spain,  the  treaty  of  the  partition 
of  PortogaL      From  that  gentleman,  I  learned, 
that  the  dethronement  of  the  King  of  Spain  had 
been  long  meditated  by  Bonaparte;  that  it  was 
at  first  communicated  to  the  Spanish  minister  at 
Paris,  Le  Chevalier  d'Azara,  who  immediatefy  re* 
jected  all  kind  of  farther  communication  on  this 
subject.    The  consequence  was,  that,  in  twenty- 
four  hours  after,  Mr.  d'Azara  was  poisoned,   in 
time  to  prevent  him  from  informing  his  court  what 
had  been  intimated  to  him  by  Bonaparte. 

When  the  Prince  Massarcno  arrived  at  Paris, 
he  was  accompanied  by  the  above  mentioned  Mr. 
'  Esquerdo,  as  ConseiUer  de  Ligafkm.  Bonaparte 
soon  discovered,  that  that  person  was  not  at  all 
indisposed  to  become  .his  tool,  in  the  furtherance 
of  his  diabolical  design  upon  Spain.  His  Conjee* 
tures  were  well  founded. 


*  Mr.  D'Esquerdo  was  the  son  of  a  hair-dresser  in  Saragossa: 
his  father  was  much  liked  in  the  (kmily  of  the  Count  Fuentes^ 
of  that  town,  who  also  bor«  the  NaafK^itan  title  of  Priace 
PignatelU.  That  nobleman  gave  yoang  Esquerdo  a  good  edn« 
cation,  and  he  certainly  proved  to  be  a  man  of  talents.  In  the 
course  of  time  he  was  introduced  to  courts  where  he  became  a 
grt-at  favourite,  not  only  with  the  King  and  Queen^  bat  with 
the  Prince  of  Peace. 
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Bonaparte*  however,  became  latterly  very  much 
diflsatiKfied  with  him»  aod  told  him,  about  eighteen 
months  ago,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  ministers, 
that  he  deserved  to  be  hanged,  for  the  false  state- 
ments which  he  had  made  about  the  puUic.  opi- 
nion in  Spain,  which  Esquerdo  had  represented  as 
favourable  to  the  French.  Since  I  have  been  in 
England^  I  have  seen  an  account  in  the  news- 
papers,  that  Mr.  Esquerdo  was  brought  to  Paris  in 
irons,  from  Madrid,  accused  of  high  treason. 

The  conduct  of  the  French  had  provoked  the 
Spaniards  of  Madrid  to  some  acts  of  resentment. 
The  murders  committed  on  that  occasion,  on  the 
persons  of  unoffending  females,  on  the  2d  of  May, 
1808,  must  be  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
reader. 

After  these  massacres,  and  after  the  royal  family 
of  Spain  had  been  trepanned,  in  the  manner  be- 
fore stated.  General  Savary  was  ordered  to  convey 
^ci-devant  Queen  of  Etruria  to  France.  The 
honest  General  told  her,  she  had  better  confide  to 
him  her  jewels,  and  other  valuables,  which  she 
might  have  returned  her  when  they  should  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  armies.  The  unsuspecting 
Princess  gave  him  all  she  possessed ;  but  not  one 
article  of  value  was  ever  restored^. 

*Amon(^  other  valaable  jewels  confided  to  Savary,  was 
the  crown  of  the  Queen  bf  Etraria.  The  honest  General  had 
it  broken  upi  and  hU  wife  wore  the  diamonds  on  her  head, 
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When  Kiug  Charles  arrived  at  Fontainbleau,  not 
^  single  room  was  prepared  for  his  reception* 
When  he  was  there^  he  said  to  the  Duke  dc  la 
Vauguyon^  and  to  a  Mr.  JReymieoal,  that  he  hoped 
the  French  people  did  not  think  him  so  stupid 
as  to  have  signed  the  pretended  abdication  *•  The 
)png  and  his  family  have  been  in  the  greatest 

made  up  in  the  fbrm  of  a  wheat^sheaf,  and  had  the  Impadence 
to  wear  them  at  a  public  court  day.  Bonaparte,  when  he  saw 
her  with  this  ornament,  burst  into  a  violent  passion,  and  ordered 
Savary  to  sepd  the  jewels  ioimediately  to  him.  They  were  afif 
terwards  given  by  Bonaparte  to  tl^e  Queen  of  Holland  ! 

•  The  Duke  de  la  Vauguyon  was  formerly  ambassador  fVoni 
Louis  XV.  to  the  Spanish  court,  and  since  the  revolution  re- 
sided many  years  at  Madrid:  Mr.  Reynneval  was  fbrmerly 
emyloyed  in  the  office  of  Mr.  De  Vergennes,  and  has  been  aU 
Mched  to  the  embassy  at  Madritj.  That  gentleman  was  indis- 
creet enough  to  relate  what  the  King  of  Spain  ha^  told  him. 
He  was,  in  consequence,  locked  up  in  the  dungeons  of  Vin- 
cennes. 

All  the  Spaniards  in  France  were  ordered  to  appear  at  tiie 
police,  aqd  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Joseph  ;  thoae  whp 
refused  werp  imprisoned.  A  Mr.  Los  Reos,  who  w^  consul 
general  in  Spain  in  this  country,  was  three  months  in  the 
dungeons  of  Vincennes,  with  his  wife  and  children,  because  he 
at  first  refused.  His  being  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Prinee  of 
Peace  was  no  protection  to  him. 

And  here  let  me  call  the  attention  of  siicA  of  the  read^  a^ 
may  be  in  the  pay  of  Bonaparte,  to  his  conduct  towards  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  He  first  made  him  his  tool,  to  betray  faia 
|ting  and  country ;  the  treasoq  being  accomplished,  this  minioii 
TyaasacriSced  and  deserted.  He  is  now  at  Marseilles,  attend' 
Pf  ^\°S  P!jaf'««j  more  like  a  yalet  than  a  minister  I 
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distress  for  money*/  As  to  the  unfortunate  Fer. 
dinand,  he  was^  and  continues  to  be^  worse  treated 
than  bis  father* 

On  his  arrival  at  Valencay^  a  chdteau  belong* 
iDg  to  Talleyrand^  with  his  brother  and  uncle 
tailors^  shoemakers^  &c.  were' ordered  to  go  thi* 
ther>  from  the  town  of  Bbis^  to  provide  the 
Prince  with  all  his  necessaries.  As  long  as  these 
unfortunate  Princes  had  valuables  to  dispose  of> 
all  was  right;  but  when  these  were  gone^  they 
were  in  want  of  the  common  articles  of  life.  The 
people  of  Valeocay  furnish  them  with  every  kind 
of  provision  gratis;  they  are  not  ordered  to  do  it 
by  Bonaparte;  it  is  indifferent  to  him  what  the 
Princes  have  to  live  upou^  whether  meat  or  dry 
breadi 

They  are  kept  close  prisoners,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  ride  out,  nor  to  walk  in  the  gardea 
unattended.  If  Bonaparte  had  not  done  any 
thbg  else^  his  crimes  and  his  infamous  conduct 
in  Spain  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  upon  him 
the  odium  of  the  universe,  where  they  properly 
known  and  characterised. 

But  the  misfortune  is,  that  he  has  the  press  of 
all  Europe  at  bis  command.  His  crimes,  bia 
murders^  and  his  villainies,  are  represented  as  vifr 

♦  When  they  we»t  to  Marseilles,  I  saw  tijem  at  Meian,  pr   - 
at  least  the  carriage  la  whicU  they  were ;  the  blinds  y?erj 
jfrawQ  up,  and  four  gens  d'armes  surrounded  the  carriap, 
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foes,  acts  of  beaevoleuce,  and  dememcy.  By 
some  these  representations  are  believed,  but  by  very 
feWf  and  those  few  are  only  in  England.  Some 
of  those  few  have  weighfy  reasons  for  prqfifssing  to 
believe  and  industriously  to  circulate  (iieqti.  Their 
crimes  and  treasoas  it  will  fall  to  nty  lot  to  pro. 
.claim  ! 

|n  tlie  midst  of  his  career  of  blood  in  Spain, 
be  has  the  impudence  to  tell  the  unfortunate 
people  of  that  country,  « that  be  has  been  sent 
"  by  the  Almighty,  to  punish  them  for  their  ini- 
f  quitiesi"  and,  after  his  statellites  have  murdered 
burned,  destroyed,  and  devastated  villages,  towns, 
and  provinces,  and  their  inhabitants,  he  tell«  the 
Spanish  people,  "  that  the  rei)sU\,  and  the  intrigues 
«  of  England,  are  t/ie  cause  of  it,  and  that  they 
«  have  to  thank  Mapoleon  for  all  the  happiness 
**  they  now  enjoy,"  &c.* 

By  this  shameless  and  barefaced  usurper,  loyalty 
is  converted  into  a  crime,  aud  %a/  su^ecU  are 
branded  with  the  name  of  rebels,  and  treated  as 
Mcb,  for  defending  their  country  against  the 
usurpations  of  a  man,  whose  title  to  goveru  them 
they  have  never  acknowledged,  and  for  asserting 
the  cause  of  a  prince  to  Mrhom  they  had  sworn 

•  See,  in  the  Monitenr  of  the  14th  Mareh,  1809,  the  q«ecfc 
of  the  Buhop  of  Saragosfci,  after  the  surrender  of  that  dtv 
I  hare  thought  it  worth  whUe  to  gire  thi.  curion.  onuion,  Z 
*e  Appendix,  No.  14.  .'*'■. 
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aflegiance,  and  whom  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  obey ;  who  had  not  absolved  them  from  that 
allegiance,  but  had,  by  treachery  and  esternai 
force,  been  removed  from  his  legitimate  sove* 
reignty. 

Had  Spain  been  bartered  away  by  treaty  by 
ber  sovereign,  in  the  way  in  whieh  the  people  of 
the  Tyrol,  and  other  Grerman  nations,  have  been; 
if  the  people  of  a  great  nation  were  the  property 
of  the  king}  if  the  king  had  the  right  of  tran&» 
ferring  this  property  to  a  purchaser,  as  a  farmer 
may  his  cattle;  and  if  he  had  voluntarily  exercised 
this  right  i  some  colour  might  be  given  to  the  pre* 
tensions  of  Bonaparte  in  Spain. 

But  here,  supposing  the  right  of  voluntary 
transfer  existed,  it  has  fiat  been  exercised.  The 
legitimate  monarch  was  treacherously  made  pri« 
soner:  whether  Charles  or  Ferdinand,  it  matters 
not  which  of  the  two,  is  to  be  considered  as  tbt 
legitimate  king;  we  know  that  both  are  in  the 
power  of  the  barbarous  usurper^  and  that  they 
have  fyUh  protested  against  the  different  pretended 
treaties  which  have  appeared  as  signed  by  them. 

But  if,  as  the  usurper  pretends,  Ferdinand  did 
that  which  he  had  no  right;  if  he  voluntarily  trans- 
ferred the  crown  of  Spain,  or  his  pretensions  to  it, 
wby  he  is  kept  a  prisoner  ?- 

I  recollect,  that,  in  the  year  1798,  a  great  da^ 
mour  was  raised,  ^Ltkdjustbf  raised,  against  the  latci 
Pake  of  Brunswick,  about  bis  fkroQusmantfesto. 
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In  what  does  that  manifesto  differ  from  those  of 
Bonaparte  in  Spain  ?  The  difference  was  in  the 
manner  of  the  execution.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick 
threatened,  but  did  not  execute  ;  not  a  sii^le  inha- 
bitant of  France  was  treated  as  a  rebels  daring 
the  campaign  of  the  Allies,  when  they  were  in 
France.-  Bonaparte  keeps  his  word ;  he  does  not 
threaten  in  vain.  When  he  threatcfis  to  spill  blood, 
he  spills  it;  and  woe  to  those  of  his  ministers,  or 
counsdiors,  who  wish  to  prevent  it. 

Besides,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  when  he  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  his  army  in  France,  was,  in 
fact,  invited  by  the  King,  who  was  kept  a  prisoner 
by  his  own  subjects,  and  who  then  already  threat* 
ened  to  put  him  to  death.  Whereas,  in  Spain,  the 
king  and  people  act  together;  or,  at  least,  the 
people  act  for  the  king,  and  not  against  him.  If 
the  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  so  much 
displeased  those  persons  in  England  who  pretend 
to  be  the  advocates  for  the  independence  of  na- 
tions, how  much  more  ought  their  indignation  to 
be  roused  against  the  universal  enemy  of  all  in<» 
dependent  nations! ! 

Son^e  facts,  which  came  to  my  knowledge  in 
the  course  of  my  profession,  I  think  proper  to  com- 
municate. 

When  Bonaparte  was  at  Burgos,  in  Spain,  he 
found  there  a  prodigions  quantity  of  wool.  Jn 
his  bulletins  he  said,  that  the  wool  belonged  to 
England }  but,  a  few  days  after  the  publication  of 
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that  balletin>  the  following  notice  appeared  in  the 
Moniteur  of  the  7th  December^  1808 : 

**  Venie  PubliquedeLainesd'Espagne. 

'^  Le  2  Jarroier  procttain  et  jours  suivans,  U  serm 
'^  procdde  a  la  ventc  aux  enchires  de  200,000  kto-^ 
"  grammes  de  laines  ^Espagne,  faisarU  pariie  de  la 
*■  Gmfiscaiian  exercde  en  Espagne  sur  les  reheUes.'* 

Now  the  fact  is^  that  the  wool  belonged  to- 
French  merchants y  chiefly  to  a  Mr.  Oberkampff^^ 
who  had  already  paid  for  it  to  the  merchants  of 
Madrid  and  other  places ! 

Bat,  supposing  it  did  belong  to  the  Spaniards, 
sarely  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  mer- 
chants and  those  persons  found  in  arms  against 
the  invader.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
the  inviasion  of  Spain  to  have  been  just  and  legi- 
timate, the  merchants  from  the  distant  provinces, 
to  whom  the  wool  might  have  belonged,  might 
have  been  neutral,  or  in  favour  of  the  invaders } 
why,  then,  should  the  property  of  such  private 
individuals  be  seized?  Had  the  wool  belonged  to 
the  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  to  General  Castanos, 
or  other  leaders  of  the  Spanish  army,  he  might  be 
justified,  on  the  principle  that  it  belonged  to  bis 
enemies}  but,  the  fiict  is,  it  was  all  French  pro* 
perty. 

French  merchants   had  made  remittances,  in 
advance,    for    the    Spanish   wool;  when   it    ^as 

^  ^p  eminent  mannfactorer  of  woollep  goods  ia  Paris. 
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seized,  the  French  merchants  drew  upontlie  Span* 
ish  merchants  for  reimbursement,  pretending  that 
the  wool  might  have  been  sent  off  much  earlier, 
aod  that  it  was  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  latter 
that  it  had  been  seized;  that,  at  all  events,  the 
Spaniards  had  better  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
the  situation  of  the  armies  in  Spain,  than  the 
'French  merchants  in  Paris  could  possibly  have; 
therefore  the  Spanish  merchants  ought  to  be  the 
losers. 

So  far  the  plea  of  the  French  merchants,  and 
upon  that  they  re«drew  their  bills,  which  were  prin* 
cipally  upon  merchants  at  Madrid. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Sf>anish  merchants,  these 
biUs^  as  well  as  every  thing  dse  that  went  by 
the  ordinary  post,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  im- 
penal  freebooter ;  they  were  presented  for  imme* 
diate  payment,  by  French  gens  d^armes^  and  the 
Spaniards  were  obliged  to  pay  them.  Second  bills 
were  drawn,  and  in  the  protests  made  to  them  for 
non«acceptance  and  non-payment,  this  iniamous 
robbery  appeared*. 

The  French  merchants  applied  to  the  French 
government  to  be  reimbursed^  but  the  appeal  was 
vain! 

*  It  was  in  my  professional  capacity  that  I  translated  the 
protests  above  described.  All  the  bills  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Baguenaux  and  Co.  Worms  and  Co.  aod 
L.  B.  Fonld^  bankers^  at  Paris,  to  whom  I  appeal  for  the  truth 
of  this  statement. 
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In  addition  to  that  robbery,  another,  worse,  if 
possible,  was  practised  up<m  Mr.  Le  Baron  do 
Stroganoff,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Madrid  ! 

When  the  first  French  army  was  in  Spain,  in 
the  supposed  character  oi  friends,  the  letter-bag, 
from  Paris  to  Madrid,  found  its  way  into  the 
cabinet  of  Bonaparte,  then  at  Bayonne.  Amongst 
the  letters  were  some  bills  of  exchange,  to  the 
amount  of  100,000  livres,  4,000/.  drawn  by  Bar 
gaenaux  and  Co.  bankers,  at  Paris,  upon  a  banker 
at  Madrid,  in  favour  of  the,  Russian  minister. 
However,  when  the  bills  were  in  possession  of 
Bonaparte,  he  made  the  banker  pay  them  to  the 
gens  d'armes,  who  presented  them  for  payment 

Mr.  De  Stroganoff  had  already  quitted  Madrid, 
on  bis  return  to  Russia.  I  do  not  know  who  will 
be  the  loser  ultimately ;  but  I  know  the  fact,-  as 
I  saw  and  translated  the  letter  from  the  Spanish 
banker  to  Mr.  Baguenaux. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  magnanimous  Napo- 
leon is  a  retail  as  well  as  a  wholesale  robber  *  ! 

*  The  conduct  of  Bonaparte  is  as  inconsistent  as  it  is  wicked. 
In  a  recent  address  to  the  Spaniards,  Bonaparte  reproached  the 
]ate  dethroned  monarch,  Charles,  for  not  having  attempted  to 
save  the  life  of  his  cousin,  Louis  XVI. 

In  order  to  give  the  lie  to  that  mass  of  wickedness,  I  have 
given,  in  the  Appendix  f,  a  note  presented  by  Mr.  D*OcarUz, 
the  Spanish  charg6  d'affaires  at  Paris,  to  the  French  Executive, 

+  No*  15. 


The  comlucl  of  Bonaparte  to  Portdgal  was  si* 
niilar  to  that  towards  Spain.  The  Court  of  Lisbon 
was  represented  at  Paris  by  Mr.  de  Lima^  who 
had  formerly  been  ambassador  in  this  country^ 
He  was  the  tool  and  creature  of  Bonaparte. 

A  minister  of  the  Prince  Regent,  who  foUowed  Jam 
to  the  Brazils;  has  been  in  the  pay  of  France 
since  the  year  1796 ;  and  was  plotting  with  Bo- 
naparte to  get  hold  of  the  person  of  the  Prince. 
Thanks  to  tlie  British  ambassador  and  admiral^  who 
commanded  on  that  station*,  the  Prince  was 
saved,  but  liis  country  was  lost  f. 

But  Bonaparte  was  not  content  with  all  these 
usurpations :  something  was  still  left  undone  in 
Italy.  He  then  thought  proper,  in  execution  of 
the  secret  treaty  of  Tilsit,  to  strip  the  degraded 
old  pope  of  his  temporal  dominions.  The  pope 
is  punished,  though  not  merited  from  the  person  by 

previous  to  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  It  little  becomes  you, 
Kapoleon,  to  reproach  the  Spanisfa  monarch,  for  not  attempting 
to  save  his  cousin's  life ;  you  knew  very  well  that  the  assassins 
of  Louis,  who  ware  your  old  employers,  viz,  Barras,  Carnot, 
Freron^  and  Tallien»  were  as  little  to  be  softened  on  that  oc» 
.  casion  as  you  were,  when  application  was  made  to  save  the 
life  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  :  the  former  act  may,  perhaps^  by 
some  tficoreiical  politicians,  be  justified,  the  latter  never  can  by 
any  man. 

*  Lord  Strangford  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 

f  It  will  be  seen  in  Mr.  Cevallos's  pamphlet,  that  the  par* 
tition  of  Portugal  was  agreed  upon  whilst  that  country  was  at 
peace  with  Bonaparte. 
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whom  it  was  inflicted.  No  Christian  Prelate  shofild^. 
ever  have  crowned  such  a  being  as  Napoleon. 

The  first  French  army  having  been  driven  out 
of  the  capital  of  Spain^  Bonaparte^  before  he  with-* 
drew  all  his  forces  from  Germany  and  Poland^  in 
order  to  send  them  to  the  former  country,  thought 
proper  to  make  overtures  of  peace,  jointly  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  to  this  country :  he  therefore 
invited  his  brother  Alexander  to  meet  him  at 
Erfurth  for  that  purpose,  and  to  assure  him  of  his 
good  intentions^. 

Great  were  the  expectations  of  what  was  doings 
and  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  meeting  of  so 
many  crowned  beads  at  Erfurth  -,  when  lo !  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  proposition  for  peace  made 
by  the  two  Emperors!  But  why  were  the  kings 
of  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Westphalia,  and  Saxony^ 
and  all  the  petty  Princes  of  Germany,  invited  to 
this  ridiculous  farce  ? 

In  the  first  place,  because  Napoleon  is  so  wrapped 
up  with  his  title  of  Emperor  and  King,  that  he 
cannot  endure  to  see  any  one  about  him  but 
crowried  heads.  His  crown  will  at  last  turn  his 
brains;  much  is  not  required  to  get  him  pro- 
nounced insane. 

*  Belts  were  laid  by  the  general  officers  aud  ministers  of 
Bonaparte^  that  Altfxander^  after  knowing  of  the  trepanniug 
business  at  Bayonne,  would  not  venture  to  go  to  Erfurth ;  how- 
ever,  Alexander  did  venture;  let  him  beware  of  the  second 
time; 
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It  was  also  proposed  to  all  the  crowned  beads  at 
Erfurtb^  to  outlaw  or  erase  from  the  list  of  the 
family  of  sovereigns,  George  III.  if  be  did  not 
accept  the  mediation  of  Russia  3  bat  their  vassal 
Majesties  had  the  courage  to  refect  the  proposition. 

The  proposals  for  peace  were  received  by  the 
English  ministers  as  every  thing  deserves  which 
comes  from  that  man.  The  official  declaration  of 
our  ministers,  when  the  proposed  negotiations  had 
failed,  was  read  in  Paris. with  much  avidity:  it 
was  considered  a  masterly  production,  but  still  he 
was  treated  as  a  regular  sovereign. 

While  he  was  in  Spain^  Austria  felt  the  necessity 
of  again  assuming  a  tone ;  she  began  to  arm-— 
this  displeased  the  tyrant.  Had  Austria  struck  a 
blow  when  he  was  in  Spain,  things  would  have 
taken  a  different  turn.  But  Mr.  De  Mett^mich, 
the  Austrian  ambassador,  left  his  court  in  great 
Ignorance  as  to  the  state  of  the  French :  he  must 
have  known,  that  all  the  forces  were  in  the  heart  of 
Spain.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  his  conduct 
is  not  free  from  reproach*. 

All  Germany  was  exasperated  against'  the 
French;  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  these  fero* 
cious  bands  was  not  forgotten  ;  why  then  did  not 
the  Austrian  cabinet  avail  itself  of  that  disposition 

*  It  ill  becomes  an  ambassador  to  associate  himself  with 
black*]egs  and  sharpers,  and  still  less  to  become  Treasurer  <^a 
Gamif^  Club  1 1  appeal  to  English  gentlemen  then  in  Paris,  and 
now  in  London,  for  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
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which  prevailed  in  Germany  ?  Had  it  dope  so^ 
those  yery  armies  who  fought  against  her»  would 
have  joined  her  against  the  common  enemy^  with 
the  whole  population  of  the  country. 

New  humiliations  were^  however^  reserved  for 
the  House  of  Lorraine.  The  disastrous  result  of 
the  campaign*  is  known;  it  ended  in  the  most 
unprecedented  alliance  which  ever  disgraced  a 
nation.  The  daughter  qf  an  Emperor  of  Germany, 
married  to  a  low,  obscure  adventurer,  who  had  made 
his  wittf  into  life  by  serving  a  cause,  the  supporters  of 
TxMch  murdered  the  aunt  and  unde  of  the  person  lie 
married,  and  who  lumself  dethroned  another  auntf! 

In  the  midst  of  these  political  conflagrations^ 
and  debasements  of  sovereigns^  one  at  least  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  maintained  his  honour.  His 
name  will  be  revered  by  after  ages.  The  reader 
must  suppose  I  mean  Gustavus^  the  unfortunate 
King  of  Sweden. 

I  can  state  from  authority^  that  that  young  mo- 
narch lost  his  crown  through  the  machinations  of 
Bonaparte^  who  paid  about  80,0002.  sterling  to 
effect  the  late  revolution  in  Sweden.  However, 
the  means  by  which  it  was  accomplished,  did  not 
please  the  tyrant. 

*  At  the  begioDing  of  the  campaign.  It  was  discovered  that 
their  commissary  general  of  the  array,  Mr.  Fassbender,  had 
been  a  traitor  for  many  years.  He  destroyed  himself  when  his 
treasons  became  known. 

t  The  Queen  of  Naples* 

S  S 
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When  the  Hews  was  brought  to  him  at  Pari^j  bj 
all  aid  de  camp  of  the  new  king^  Bonaparte  was 
in  a  great  rage^  saying,  ''  What  can  prevent 
"  D'Avoust  or  any  other  of  my  marshals  coming 
''  down  upon  me  with  their  corps  d'armees  >  No 
*'  revolutions  should  be  brought  about  by  armies ; 
*'  it  places  sovereigns  in  awkward  predicaments/' 

As  to  Turkey,  his  secret  treaty  of  TiUit  with 
Russia  shews  what  his  intentions  \vere  to  that 
country. 

Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte toynrAu  fardgn  powers*,  and  such  is  the  ar- 
cret  hmtorjf  of  his  cnUn€f  f  / 

*  Of  kis  conduct  towards  America,  I  have  treated  in  a 
separate  publicatioti^  which,  I.have  reaaon  to  believe,  has  made 
considerable  sensatiou  in  that  country, and  probably  contributed^ 
in  some  degree,  to  the  suspension  of  the  Non-Intercourse  Act. 
The  cases  detailed  in  the  Appendix  to  that  pamphlet  cannot 
fail  to  have  made  a.  great  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Aa)ericans«  The  government  of  that  country  were  not  awtM'e 
that  a  private  individual  could  have  presented  to  their  view  so 
many  well  authenticated  facts  and  documents,  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  Bonaparte  towards  that  country :  my  professional 
pursuits  in  Paris  enabled  me  to  obtain  them. 

f  In  the  course  of  this  work,  some  harsh  words  may  have  es- 
caped me  against  the  French  natioa.  On  this  subject  it  is  fit 
that  I  should  explain  myself. 

I  have  lived  long  enough  in  France  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  people  of  that  country.  I  have  beeu  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  persons  of  every  way  of  thinking,  and 
of  every  creed;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  must  say,  that  1  have 
not  found  Frenchmen  less  susceptible  of  friendship  tkaa  other 
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On  ihc  original  projection  of  the  preceding 
work^  my  principal  object  was  the  discussion  of 
the  question,  "  Whether  Great  Britain  could,  con* 
listently  with  a  due  consideration  of  her  own 
rank  and  dignity  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  ewen  consistently  with  her  independence  as 
a  oatioo,  make  peace  with  Bonaparte  f  I  had 
iomyown  mind  decided  in  the  negative.  A  few 
facts,  and  a  few  arguments  founded  on  those  facts, 
might,  perhaps,  with  unprejudiced  readers,  have 
proved  my  proposition;  but  as  aU  readers  are 
not  unprejudiced,  and  as  prejudices  long  rivetted  are 
not  easily  removed,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  detail,  which  might,  by  its  preciseness  and 
particularity,  lead  my  reader  to  the  same  conclusion 
which  I  had  myself  drawn.  I  was  in  possession 
of  facts  not  generally  known.     If  severed  of  those 

DatioDs.  I  have  known  manj  respectable  characters  lo  that 
coantry,  both  male  and  female.  I  wish  I  could  name  them  ; 
but  by  doing  that,  I  should,  perhaps,  entail  misery  upon  them* 
If  the  French  people  were  as  bad  a^  vulgar  opinion  represents 
Aern,  they  would,  in  consequence  of  the  wickedness  of  their 
gOTemment  since  the  R6(Voltttion,  be  vicious  indeed!  It  is 
true,  that  the.  French  people  are  iigfr,  but  they  have  a  great 
deal  of  sensibility  and  kindness  in  their  composition.  A  dia* 
tinction  should  be  made  between  Napoleon  the  Corsican  and  the 
Punch  people. 
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Europe  to  the  other,  there  is  no  gOTenunent  thii 
has  not  been  vilified  and  degraded  ? 

Perhaps,  they  may  have  deserved  their  fate.  They 
had  done  every  thing  to  deserve  the  hatred  of  their 
subjects ;  they  had  done  notJiing  to  eonciliate  their 
love;  but,  which  was  of  still  more  importance,  they 
yffere Jealous  of  each  other;  thwarted  each  other's 
designs;  and,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  a rfuol  humbled^ 
refused  or  declined  to  assist  him ;  not  aware  that 
by  this  conduct  each  would  after  the  other  become 
the  victim  of  the  conqueror  of  the^rsf.  En^and 
alone,  England  has  done  her  duty;  let  her  continue 
to  do  it,  and  Bonaparte  can  never  add  her  to  his 
triumphal  car. 

'"  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
"  Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror.-— 
"  Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 
'*  And  we  shall  shock  them.^' 

But  let  her  beware  of  making  peace  with  him, 
which  she  cannot  do  with  safety,  without  condi- 
tions to  which  be  will  not  consent  till  he  is  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity^  and  his  present  power  seems 
to  carry  that  necessity  to  an  indefinite  distance. 

Make  peace  with  Bonaparte  on  conditions  ap* 
parently  equal  at  this  moment.  Peofe  is  certainly, 
iu  the  abstract,  better  than  war.  But  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  this  peace?  All  the  conquests 
of  Bonaparte  on  the  continent  of  Europe  have 
added  to  bis  strength,  because^  from  their  vicinity 
to  the  country  of  which  be  is  at  the  head,  he  can 
with  facility  make  use  of  the  ioxctn  of  iht  conquered 
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countries  to  promote  his  future  designs :  all  (he 
conquests  of  England,  though  equaOt/,  or  perhaps 
mare  brilliant  in  the  achievement,  take  from  the 
strength  of  this  empire,  because  thej  are  reinpte; 
and  their  constitution  and  their  distant  situation 
aflford  no  absislance  to  the  mother  country,  but  are 
a  source  of  diminution  of  its  own  original  strength. 
Thejr  cannot,  and  if  they  coutd,  would  perhaps  not 
be  disposed  to  defend  themselves  against  the  attack 
of  a  foreign  force ;  nor  can  they  exist  as  independeni 
states :  to  keep  them,  therefore,  in  our  possession, 
we  must  maintain  a  large  military  force  in  the 
interior ;  but  we  must  have  a  large  portion  of  our 
fleet  to  secure  them  against  exterior  attacks.  This 
necessarily  drains  the  very  means  of  resistance  at 
home,  if  ever  the  enemy  should  think  it  pni^i^  to 
assail  us  here. 

Our  fleet  has  given  us  a  superiority  over  Bo- 
naparte by  sea.  Not  only  the  fleet  of  France,  but 
those  of  all  the  other  maritime  states  of  Europe, 
who  have  come  under  his  continental  grasp,  have 
been  either  destroyed,  or  so  crippled^  that,  at  this 
moment,  he  cannot,  in  any  quarter,  collect  a  naval 
force,  which,  on  any  naval  station,  will  dare  to 
look  us  in  the  face.  We  ride  triumphant  on  the 
ocean ;  we  have  the  controul  of  the  naval  inter* 
coarse  of  the  globe ;  bis  efforts  to  exclude  us  from 
the  commerce  of  the .  continent  of  Europe  haye 
proved  abortive;  we  have  found  other  markets, 
ferhaps,  mcMre  advantageous. 
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But  make  peace  with  him  on  supposed  equal 
terms ;  and  if  he  have  the  wUdam,  if  his  patience  for 
action  will  permit  him  to  observe  that  peace  unia- 
terrupted  for  five  yearsj  he  will  be  able  to  meet 
you  on  the  ticean,  and  then  your  empire  over  that 
element  will  be  gone  for  ever.  i  ^ 

In  favourable  circumstances^  and  under  the  di- 
rection  of  p  "^^^.tul  and  prudent  general,  a  coUec-  ^ 
tion  of  ur  .  Mpliueu  men  inay^  even  within  sight 
of  an  in\^  ^g  and  well  disciplined  army,  be  in  a 
few  month  .in  a  condition  to  meet  the  enemy  in 
the  field;  because  if,  during  thetimeof  their  train- 
ing, any  disposition  on  the  part  of  that  enemy 
should  be  made  to  attack  them,  they  may  have  the 
means  of  retreat :  but  the  case  is  quite  different 
with  naval  affairs—ships  may  be  built,  men  may 
be  collected  to  make  up  the  complement  of  their 
crews;  but  seamen  cai.not  be  created  but  by  length 
of  time ;  and  they  must  have  the  free  and  unin- 
terrupted use  of  the  ocean:  should  the}-,  in  an 
undisciplined  state,  be  met  by  a  skilful  enemy, 
they  must  fight;  they  have  no  retreat,  and  they 
must  expect  to  be  defeated:  Bonaparte  seems  to 
understand  this  distinction;  he  can  build  ships,  and 
he  is  building  them;  he  can  collect  men,  and  he  is 
collecting  them  to  man  those  ships;  but  has  never 
yet  ventured,  and  he  never  will  venture  to  send 
them  out  to  meet  the  fleets  of  England  in  direct 
combat ;  \ke  watches  the  opportunity  of  slipping 
out  for  the  purpose  of  some  distant  expedition. 
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where  he  supposes  we  may  not  be  prepared  to  re* 
ceive  him:  hitherto  he  has  missed  his  object; 
and  while  we  coDli.iue  at  war  with  him,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  dvmys  miss  his  objecl":  But  give 
him  PEACEj  and  the  case  will  probubljPbe  reversed. 
He  will  have  the  free  use  of  the  ocean;  be  will 
have  a  number  of  ships  superior  to  ours;  he  will 
faaye  a  proportionate  number  of  mcs\j\  ,  rs  lo  man 
those  ships;  he  will  have  time  to  ba,vn^^'in  dis- 
cipiioed;  he  will  beat  us  by  superioi  imbers — 
His  maxim  is  to  fight  by  numbers— ^lue  French 
areasbraye  as  the  Eqglish^  and  the  English  are 
as  braye  as  the  French.  They  are  the  two  most 
gallant  nations  on  the  earth;  their  union  would 
secure  the  peace  of  mankind;  their  ^tsiinion 
destroys  it:  the  ambition  and  restless  disposition^ 
of  ONE  man  removes,  for  the  present^  the  prospect 
of  the  happiness  of  the  human  race. 

The  three  United  Kingdoms  do  not  contain,  I 
believe,  more  than  15,000,000  of  souls;  Old  France^ 
by  the  calculation  of  Neckar,  which  was  perhaps 
within  limits,  contained  25,000,000 ;  the  territories 
since  incorporated  with  France,  make  that  popu- 
lation amount  to  at  least  40,000,000 ;  I  will  not 
take  into  the  calculation  the  subjugated  (Countries 
not  yet  incorporated :  I  will  take  France  and  licdj/ 
as  they  are,  and  the  United  Kingdom  as  it  is;  there 
{ire  nearly  three  to  one:  but  this  is  not  the  onhf 
consideration;  from  the  different  state  of  the  two 
nations,  France  can  spare  for  the  purposes  of  war- 
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kingdom  of  .Samaria^  found  no  means  of  absolute 
subjugation^  but  by  transplanting  them  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  supplying  their 
place  by  a  new  colony  from  Assyria. 

Can  the  propriety  of  these  observations .  be 
doubted,  when  we  recollect,  that  merely  because 
by  accidental  circumstances  he  had  the  power^  he 
has  enslaved  two  nations  of  Europe  the  most  free 
in  their  political  constitutions :  political  constitu* 
tions  asserted  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  blood  of 
their  ancestors?— I  mean  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land ? 

Has  it  not  been  proved  from  the  preceding  de- 
tail that  we  are  at  war  with  a  man  whose  ambi- 
tion will  not  permit  any  government  in  Europe  to 
be  independent  of  his  will  ?  With  a  man,  who  is 
not  satisfied  with  overturning  the  ancient  dynas* 
ties,  and  placing  the  different  branches  of  his  own 
bastard  family  on  the  thrones  of  ancient  legitimate 
monarchs ;  with  -  compelling,  for  he  has  been 
obliged  to  use  compulsion,  his  brothers^  unwillingly 
called  imperial,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  diadein 
otskwei^,  that  they  might  become  the  instruments 
of  his  will  ? 

Louis  was  compelled,  in  spite  of  tears  and  re- 
monstrances, to  become  king  of  the  Republic  of 
Holland. 

From  his  conduct  I  cannot  believe  that  he 
was  the  son  of  the  same  father,  if  he  was  the  son  of 
the  same  mother  as  Napoleon. — I  am  almost  in- 
clined to  the  doctrine  of  Horace,  though  in  oppo- 
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sition  to  the  majority  of  the  modern  philosophers, 
who  assert,  and  perhaps  have  proved,  that  there  is* 
00  initiate  moral  sense,  but  that  all  is  acquiTed  by 
education. 

"  Doctrinas  sed  vim  promovet  insitam," 

says  Horace :  was  not  Louis  educated  under  the 
same  snpposed  phvents,  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances of  distress  in  the  early  part  of  life,  as  Na« 
poleon  P  Whence  then  the  difference  of  their 
characters  ?  the  cruel,  treacherous,  and  selfish  of 
the  one,  and  the  mild,  gentle,  and  beneficent  of 
the  other  ? — It  belongs  not  to  me  to  resolve  this 
question ;  but  in  attacking  Napokan,  I  mean  not  to 
attack  Louis. 

King  of  Holland  by  compulsions  Louis  has  en- 
deavoured to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fieop/e; 
he  knew  better  than  his  brother  the  true  secret  of 
government ;  to  find  his  own  happiness  in  the  hap- 
piness  and  prosperity  of  his  people.  But  himself 
a  slave,  he  could  not  do  much  for  the  happiness  of 
the  slaves  placed  under  his  direction.  He  was 
subject  to  superior  controul. 

Holland  is  not  a  country  of  produce ;  its  pro- 
sperity depends  on  its  mercantile  pursuits ;  its  con- 
nection in  commerce  with  other  nations;  and 
England,  of  all  nations,  was  the  most  advantage- 
ous. It  was  diflScult  to  prevent  the  intercourse 
between  the  two;  but  thepoUa/  of  Bonaparte,  I 
beg  pardon  of  the  reader,  the  inveterate  hatred  of 
Bonapatte  to  this  country,  as  the  grand  opposer 
of  his  views  of  universal  monarchy,  led  him  to  at- 
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tempt  the  (exclusion  of  any  intercourse  with 
England;  the  Dutch  could  not  subsist  without  it. 
Louis^  so  far  as  he  could^  consistently  with  his 
state  of  a  vassal  king^  softened  the  ferocious  and 
savage  decrees  of  his  brother — He  transgressed 
the  bounds  of  obedience— -He  became  odious  to  his 
brother^  because  he  had  acquired  the  love  of  his 
subjects.  Some  gentlemen^  who  were  in  Holland 
subsequently  to  Louis's  accession^  told  me  thej 
found  he  was  universally  beloved.  When  I  passed 
through  Holland  lately^  I  found  this  account  to  be 
correct. 

Louis'  is  now,  or  will  soon  he,  dethroned  on  ac- 
count of  his  goodness  to  his  subjects:  it  may  be 
said  that  he  has  resigned;  but  his  resignation  will 
be  ddhrofienient*. 

*  NapoIeoD  understands  well  how  to  acoommodate  erery 
ihing  to  hi3  own  purpose  :  he  married  Josephine  for  the  piir« 
pose  of  making  her  shoulders  a  ladder  to  promotion :  she  ful- 
filled to  him  the  duties  of  a  wife;  but  at  last  he  thought  she 
was  no  longer  necessary  for  his  purposes;  and  he  dumisBcd 
hereunder  the  appearance  ofamuiual  consent;  uot  becmoM 
they  had  quurreiled,  not  because  they  did  not  lave  oneaiio* 
ther^  which  I  am  certain  they  never  did ;  uot  because  there  was 
no  person  who  could  continue  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon,  for  ha 
had  suilicientlyprovided  for  that  by  his  imperial  constitutions; 
but  because  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  a  young  lady  of  19^  of  no 
extraordinary  beauty,  (for  to  fewutle  beauty  he  has  no  great 
partiality >)  by  his  connection  with  whom,  he  might  rivet  the 
fetters  of  her  father,  and  make  him,  in  an  easy  manner,  the 
instrumau  of  future  conquests. 

Thus,  uuder  the  pretence  of  procreating  an  heir  of  his  hod^ 
to  the  imperial  crown  of  France,  he  gets  rid  of  an  old  woquui 
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Are  tre  not  at  war  with  a  man  who»  io  times 
of  peace^  sent  «pie8  to  this  country  to  take  sound- 
ing, and  promote  every  kind  of  mischief;  who 
seat  incendiaries  hereto  set  fire  to  our  arsenals  and 
dock  yards;  who  organized  a  plot  to  assassinate 
his  Majesty,  and  fomented  a  rebellion  in  Ireland; 
who  robs  and  murders  foreign  ambassadors  ac- 
credited io  him,  and  seizes  the  dispatches  froni 
their  couriers? 

Can  we  make  peace  with  a  man  who,  the  mo- 
nent  we  make  peace  with  him,  will  attempt  the 
conquest  of  our  West  India  Islands*,  and  attempt 
to  destroy  our  paper  credit  by  the  introduction 
into  this  country  of  forged  bank  notes  ?  I  know 
that  such  are  his  intentions. 

Such  is  the  character,  and  such  are  the  Yie^s  of 
the  man  with  whom  we  are  at  war,— Who  then 
can  say  that  we  ever  can  make  peace  with  Jam  t 
Peace  is  ^srr^fe  at  all  times ;  a  real  peace;  but 
an  insidious  peace  is  worse  than  actual  war. 

whom  he  never  loved,  though  she  was  the  cause  of  his  ad* 
vancpinent;  to  have  a  young  woman  whom  he  as /iVr/«  loves, 
because  she  may  be  the  means  of  furthering  bis  future 
•chemes;  and  poor  Josephiw  is  now  degraded,  deprived  of  her 
title  of  Empress,  and  reduced  to  the  title  of  Duchess  of  Navarre. 
Louis  is  in  the  same  situation;  he  is  no  longer  useful  to  the 
tyrant.  N.  B.  Since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  this  ' 
work,  the  anticipation  of  his  dethronement  has  been  realized. 

•  /  know  that  suck  are  his  intentions.  The  authorization  of 
the  slave  trade^  and  the  bondage  of  the  negroes  have  been  pre. 
claimed ;  new  importations  from  Africa  are  encouraged :  his 
views  in  this  must  have  been  only  to  facilitate  his  conquest  of 
ow*  Islands^  and  the  restkution  of  his  €am\l^ 
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The  coDsequesce  of  stuh  a  peace  as  we  could 
now  inaLe  with  him  would  be^  that  we  should  be 
reduced  to  the  same  situation  in  which  Virgil  de- 
scribes the  ancient  Britons; 

"  Toto  divisos  orbe  Britaimos/' 

But  what  should  we  gain  by  an  interference  in 
the  politics  of  the  Continent  ?  Our  trade,  to  those 
countries  which  are  under  French  influence 
will  be  always  crippled.  During  the  short  inter- 
val between  the  treaty  of  Amiens  and  the  renewal 
of  the  war,  the  tyrant  prevented  the  Spaniards 
and  Dutch  from  having  any  intercourse  with  us. 

If  we  make  peace  with  hira^  it  is  at  the  risk  of 
our  existence.  What  benefit  then  is  to  be  expect- 
ed from  peace?  '*  Our  taxes/' say  some,  **' will 
be  diminished."'  No!  In  times  of  peace,  we 
must  not  think  of  reducing  either  our  army  or 
navy;  they  must  always  be  in  readiness  to  meet 
the  aggressions  of  the  tyrant. 

But^  say  the  advocates  for  peace,  we  must  expect, 
that  on  a  peace,  Bonaparte  will  be  more  moderate 
and  kind^  and  we  shall  be  more  secure.  What ! 
shall  the  people  of  this  country  look  for  kindness 
from  Bonaparte?  Shall  they  hope  for  security 
from  his  professions  ? 

I  think  I  have  sufficiently  exposed  the  nature 
of  his  kindness>  the  security  and  protection  which 
he  promised  to  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  as 
well  as  the  security  he  held  out  to  us  during  the 
peace  of  Amiens. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  Bonaparte  and  his 
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followers :— I  should  have  concluded  liercy  if  I  had 
QOt  seen  the  necessity  of  saying  something  on  the 
subject  of  his  admirers  and  partisans  in  this  coun- 
try :  I  believe  his  admirers  are  few  ;  no  man  who 
has  given  the  least  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
Europe  for  these  last  seven  years  can  admire  Bona- 
parte; and  if  there  have  been  reaUjf  honest  ad* 
mirerS)  I  think  that  from  the  statement  I  have 
given,  they  will  cease  to  be  so.  But  I  know  that 
hehas»  in  this  country,  partisans,  without  being 
bis  admirers.  His  money  can  do  that,-  which  his 
personal  qualities  cannot. 

His  money  can  extort  praises,  which  his  per- 
sonal qoalities,  of  themselves,  could  not  command. 

I  shall  address  his  partisans  bye  and  bye.-*-« 
To  the  former  class,  I  mean  his  admirers,  I  speak 
thus  :«-- 

Great  Britain  is  the  tutelary  angel  of  the  op- 
pressed nations  of  Europe ;  not  of  Europe  only, 
bot  of  America  too. 

If  to  preserve  our  political  independence  be  a 
ground  of  war,  surely  that  undertaken  to  prevent 
our  extinction  as  a  nation  eannot  but  be  considered 
a  just  and  glorious  struggle. 

Vfere  peace  concludedj  what  ambassador  could 
feel  easy  at  receiving  the  scornful,  ferocious  Sar- 
donic  grin  of  the  Lord  of  St.  Cloud  1 

I  maintain,  however,  that  no  peace  can  ever 
be  made  with  that  man  till  we  are  prepared  to 
adopt  his  new  doctrines,  and  to  receive  new  laws 
from  him. 

FF 
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When  peace  is  on  the  eve  of  being  madei  our 
stockliolders,  if  they  regard  and  understand  their 
own  interest,  ought  to  sell  out*;  the  mannfao 
turer  to  destroy  his  loom,  andthe  ship  owner  to 
set  fire  to  his  ship  ;  as  this  country  would  very  sood 
after  become  2l  prefecture  of  France. 

This  country  has  never  yet  been  in  a  situatioa 
like  that  in  which  she  is  at  present ;  for  we  haw 
not  only  to  contend  with  a  monster  more  prolific 
than  the  country  of  old,  called  «  Ferax  M&^ 
strorum,'*  but  with  his  agents  and  partisans  in 
these  kingdoms,  who  are  to  be  found  in  flfl 
places  and  in  every  direction.  There  is  no  poli^ 
tical  assembly  in  the  world,  where  he  has  not 
his  agents,  who  serve  him  directly  or  indirectly. 

Besides,  no  people  can  xespect  th«ir  govern- 
ment while  on  an  amicable  footing  with  the 
government  of.  St.  Cloud ;  whoever  recognises 
a  murderer  is  an  accomplice  to  the  murder. 

The  state  of  society  is  also  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. In  case  of  peace  during  the  life  of  Bona- 
parte, what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  consequent 
visits  of  our  young  nobility  to  the  court  of  St. 
Cloud.  ?— A  court  composed,  as  it  is,  of  perjarers, 
robbers,  bravoes,  kidnappers,  ci-devcnU  keepers  of 
brothels,  kept  women,  washerwomen  and  cook- 

*  It  is  with   pain  I  observe,  that  whenever  there  is  any 

rumour  of  a  negotiation  for  peace  with  France,  stocks  ri^ 

.  They  ought  on   the  contrary  to  fall.     The  tyrant,  in  his  Mod!- 

teur,  uever  fails  to  observe  that  the  rising  of  the  stocks  on  such 

rumours,  is  a  proof  that  the  people  of  England  want  peace. 
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maids^  transformed  iiito  Dukes  and  Dachesses  * !  ! 
A  court  where  every  vice^cident  id  human  na- 
ture or  against  it  is  encouraged  f . 

A  court  composed  of  such  persons  must  neces* 
sarily  be  at  war  with  every  society  founde4  on 
morals.  The  language  employed  by  the  chief 
of  that  motley  groupe  and  his  associates^  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  assail  the  ears  of  any  person 
who  has  preserved  a  sense  of  decency  or  mo- 
desty. 

Let  us  thank  Providence,  however,  that  Bona- 
parte, as  well  as  his  system,  is  known  and  properly 
appreciated  all  over  Europe,  from  the  Tagus  anc|: 
the  Tyber,  to  the  Dniester  and  the  Danube. 
The  inhabitant  under  the  scorching  sun  of  Spain, 
and  the  freezing  cottager  in  Poland  have  experi* 
enced»  and  duly  felt  the  effects  of  the  bloody  visi- 
tation of  the  Napoleon  system. 

When  that  monster  shall  fall,  the  gloom  whicb 
overspreads  the  universe  will  be  dispersed*  Til) 
that  happy  period,  the  present  war  must  be  con- 
indered  in  the  light  in  which  I  have  elsewhere 
denominated  it, — ".A  war  AGAINST  BONAPARTE^ 
"   AND  OUR  WAR  TAXES  AS  ONLY  AN  ANNUITY 

•  For  the  birth,  parentage,  education,  life,  character  and 
behavioor  of  the  consitUadcns  of  St  Cloud,  see  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

t  See  in  the  Appendix,  Cambac^res,  Prince  Archi-'Chan:- 
celier  de  I'Empire  Francois. 

ffS 
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««  WHICH     WE     PAY     TO     PROVIDENCE     ON     HIS 
«  LIFE." 

I  now  address  his  partisans. — I  observe,  not 
without  reluctance,  that  among  those  persons  in 
England,  who  call  themselves  democrats,  this 
tjrant  is  idolized. 

They  disapprove  of  the  tyranny,  as  they  call  it, 
of  our  ministers,  and  they  profess  to  admire 
Bonaparte. 

They  think,  or  profess  to  think,  that  we  have  not 
sufficient  liberty  of  speech,  or  of  writing.  Let 
them  visit  France,  and,  after  their  return,  make  the 
comparison. 

Men  who  have  been  in  Fiance,  who  have  turned 
their  backs  on  this  country  as  a  laud  oi  slavery, 
have,  when  they  found  by  chance  the  opportunity, 
returned  at  the  risk  of  their  lives^  convinced  that 
they  had  deserted  liberty  to  find  slavery;  and 
wef^e  glad  to  escape  from  the  place  of  the  boasted 
liberty  3  they  have  found  that  what  they  sought 
was  to  be  found  onfy  at  home;  they  could  not  put 
upon  it  its  proper  value,  till  they  had  seen  the 
contrast  with  their  own  eyes. 

Sach  persons^  of  whom  I  am  one,  are  callett 
apostates.  No  I  Gentlemen,  t/ou  are  the  apostates^ 
not  I^. 


*  Formerly  I  used  to  call  the  geQtlemea  whom  I  now  ad- 
dress. Citizens.  They  do  not  now  like  that  appellation  ;  it  is 
become  a  term  of  ridicule  or  reproach,     fionapirte  has  banish- 
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I  taped  liberty,  and  I  still  love  it ;  but  I  cannot 
find  It  under  a  despot,  whose  will  is  law ;  you 
admire  tbat  despot  because  he  is  the  opponeqt  of 
your  own  government,  which,  you  think,  has  not 
left  you  liberty  enough^  and  you  would  wish  that  go- 
vernment to  be  overturned  by  his  introduction  into 
this  country;  and  you  think  that  then  every  thing 
would  be  right-^Then,  I  say,  every, thing  would 
be  wrong.  .  Instead  of  that  small  portion  of  liberty, 
as  you  call  it,  which  you  possess,  you  would  find 
yourselves  reduced  -  to  the  situation  of  the  most 
f bject  slaves ;  a  slavery  the  more  galling,  as  you 
had  really  before  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  free- 
dom. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  more  on  this  subject. 
It  is  fit  that  ihe^people  of  England  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  tlie  real  views  and  intentions  of 
5Dme  of  our  political  quacks  ♦. 

That  there  are  two  distinct  parties  who  oppose 
the  administration  of  the  day,  is  well  known: 
they  are  as  unconnected  with  each  other,  I  be- 
lieve, as  they  are  with  the  administration. 

The  first  is  what  we  generally  denominate  th? 

ed  it  from  the  catalogue  of  French  Tvords.  Since  Bonaparte 
has  made  himself  Emperor,  and  created  a  new  noblesse,  tlie 
English  democrats  are  turned  into  Esquires.  Who  knows  whe^ 
iher,  on  the  event  of  a  peace,  their  demigod  may  not  send 
them  a  brevet  of  nobility,  or  a  croix  d'howieur  t 

*  lo  DO  coantry  do  quacks  of  every  description  succeed  so 
well  as  in  this. 

F  F  3 
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(Opposition.  The  second  has  not  yet  obtained  a 
precise  name^  they  may  be  called  the  independent, 
the  republican,  or  the  reforming  party. 

The  first  oppose  the  administration  of  the  day 
systematically — Did  they  but  know  how  much 
information  Bonaparte  obtains  from  the  questions 
they  ask  ministers,  how  much  from  their  calling 
for  papers,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  more  sparing 
in  the  use  of  that  privilege. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  not  a  peer  if^ho 
npw  sits  in  the  House  of  Lords,  who  would  inten- 
tionally  do  any  thing  to  injure  his  country. '  I 
believe  I  may  say  the  same  thing  of  the  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  systematically  op- 
pose government,  or  rather  thje  existing  adminis- 
tration. )  am  sure,  not  one  of  them  has  any  com- 
munication with  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

Of  the  second  party,  the  indepaident,  the  repub* 
licauj  the  reforming  party,  I  would  wish  to  speak 
with  equal  respect.  There  are,  no  doubt^  among 
ihem,  respectable  men,  who  have  no  other  views  but 
the  benefit  of  the  country,  in  the  plans  of  reform 
which  they  propose  i  but  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  there  are  some  persons  in  this  country  who 
have  a  direct  communication  with  Bonaparte, 
through  his  bureau  special,  established  at  Paris^ 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  correspondence 
with  the  disaffected  in  this  country. 

In  the  preceding  pages  mention  was  made  by 
^he  gentleman  who  was  ordered  to  Boulogne  with 
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Bonaparte^  of  a  special  biireaa^  which  is  attached 
to  the  foreign  office  in  Paris^  for  the  purpose  of 
jweeping  up  a  direct  and  more  intimate  correspond- 
ence with  the  disaffected  in  this  country. 

To.  prove  to  the  reader  that  such  an  establish* 
ment  does  exist  in  Paris,  I  have  only  to  state  what 
^came  to  wy  knowledge  on  that  subject. 

Shortly  after  that  bureau  was  established,  a 
French  gentleman,  who  had  been  on  various  em* 
bassies,  but  is  now  employed  in  the  foreign  office 
in  Paris,  happened  to  be  at  the  office  of  Mr.  D.  B. 
Warden,  the  American  consul  general,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  informed  us,  <'  that  a 
'*  bureau  for  the  purposes  already  mentioned  tiad 
^  just  been  established,  and  that  the  gentleman 
(mentioning  his  name),  *^  who  is  the  chief  di* 
'*  rector  of  it,  had  already  in  England  rendered 
<'  great  services  to  the  French  government,  and 
*'  that  Mr.  John  Hurford  Stone  (brother  to  the 
<^  coal  merchant  of  that  name,  who  was  tried 
"  here  for  high    treason,    in    1795),     a    Scotch 

"  colonel  of  the  name  of  C ,  who  now  as^ 

^'  sqmes  the  name  of  General  B  — ,  (being  a 
^'  general  in  the  French  service),  and  other  pa- 
"  t riots,  were  attached  to  the  same  office*. 

*  I  appe^ii  to  Mr.  Warden,  who  is  a  gentleinao  of  the  nicest 

Itonour,  whether  such  a  comnranication  was  oot  ma4c  40  us  both, 

'  by  a  French  gentleman  of  the  name  of  h  '  ^^  ^  h*T® 

stated  an  untruth,  I  call  upon  him  to  contradict  me ! 

)  €oul4  write  a  Tolume  on  the  connectioQS  which  exivted, 

FF4 
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I  do  not  enter  into  the  quertion,  lately^  and  now 
to  much  agitated,  about  the  privileges  of  tho  House 
of  Commons.  I  will  content  myself  with  remaric'^ 
iug  on  the  impropriety  of  an  expres8toa»  which 
denominates  them  the  inferior  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature. In  external  appearance,  and  accord*' 
ing  to  the  etiquette  of  courts,  perhaps  they  are  in- 
ferior ;  but  because  they  are  inferior  in  the  order 
of  nomination,  if  you  please,  in  rank,  are  they 
therefore  inferior  in  power  f  Are  they  inferior  in 
the  balance  of  the  state  ? 

But  it  is  the  system  of  Bonaparte  to  decry  every 
thing  that  is  popular  in  aty  government:  he  knows 
that  the  people  compose  the  strength  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  their  representatives  are  bis  most 
formidable  enemy— He  wishes  to  propagate   the 

and  which  still  exist,  between  the  s&i^diMuni  patriots  of  this 
country,  and  the  goyernmeDt  of  France,  so  far  back  as  I79S. 
I  may  perhaps  be  disposied  to  do  it  hereaAer,   - 

'If  it  had  been  said  in  the  year  1793,  that  Mr  ♦«***♦, 
a  member  of  the  British  parliament,  was  then  in  the  pay  of 
France,  it  would  not  have  been  believed. 

It  so  happened,  however,  thai    Mr   ••••••,   in   the  year 

1794,  withdrew,  and  went  to  Paris«  to  avoid  th«  consequences  bf 
his  connection  with  William  Stone,  who  was  tried  for  high 
treason.  He  was  sent  to  Swit2serlaud  and  Germany  on  a  mis- 
sion by  Roberspierre.  A  day  after  that  tyrant's  death, 
Banirt  received  a  letter  from  him  addressed  to  Roberspierre— 
Mr.  •••♦♦•  did  not  return  to  Paris,  bat  went  to  America, 
where  he  still  is. 
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doetriue^  that  all  democratic  institutions  are  bad  *. 
To  a  certain  extent  I  agree  with  him  ;  and  if  otir 
House  of  Commons  were  to  become  the  echo  (f  such 
principles^  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it 
would  be  l>etter  for  the  people  that  it  should  be 
shut  up. 

If  we  must  have  a  reform,  that  must  come  from 
government,  if  it  is  the  interest  of  government  to 
make  it.  But  the  people,  by  their  public  meet- 
ings and  addresses,  can  never  bring  it  about,  with* 
out  a.  convulsion,  which  will  assurefliy  end  as  the 
French  revolution  has  done,  in  the  despotism  of 
some  adventurer,  who  will  risk  his  head  in  the 
attempt;  and,  if  lie  succeed,  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Bonaparte,  and  reduce  the  country  to 
the  same  state  of  slavery  in  which  the  gallant 
people  of  France  are  now  involved.  I  say  the 
gallant  people  of  France,  because  I  know  the  people 
deserve  that  character. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  and  it  has  been 
asked  a  hundred  times,  does  this  gallant  people 
submit  to  be  ruled  and  controuled  by  a  foreign 
despot,  a  mean  adventurer,  who  has  no  right  but 
that  of  chance  P  I  will  answer  the  question.  I 
have  asked  it  myself  of  a  hundred  Frenchmen  of 
good  understanding.*—'*  Sir,  we  recollect  the  mi- 
^  series  of  tlie  revolution  ;  we  submit  to  the  roost 
•'  despotic  government,  to  avoid  the  evils  of  anar- 

*  See  p.  n9.     Hii  Letter  in  the  MonUcur, 
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^  chy/*    One  gentlemap,  in  |>articular,  who  was 
in  a  high  situation  under  Bonaparte,  indaced,  pro- 
bably from  the  tenor  of  my  conversations  with 
him,  said,  seemingly  in  a  jocular  style,  *'  Monsieur, 
*«  vous  etesD^mocrale,  n'est  ce  pas  ?"  *'  Oui,  Moa- 
**  sieur."  '<  Ah  !  il  ne  faut  pas  TStre  dans  ce  paysci; 
*'  on  ne  reconnoit  plus  les  Democrates.    Autrefois 
*'  j'&tois  D^mocrate,  et  je  croyois  avoir  raison«    Je 
'*  me  croyois  Itbt^e  j   mais  je  trouvois  qu'il  ^toit 
^*  difficile  de  passer  dans  la  rue  sans  £tre  assassioe; 
**  je  ne  pouvois  pas  dormir  dans  mon  lit  sans  peur 
**  d'etre  egorge ;  a  present  je  dors  tranquillement^ 
''  je  marche  sans  interruption  dans  les  rues,  et  je 
''  mange  du    pain    tres    tranquillement.-— Je  me 
<'  trouve  esclave  quant  k  la  politique ;  mais  jesuis 
'^  libre  dans   mon    domestique.      Quand  je    me 
*'  croyois  libre  yetoh  esclave  i  k  preseut  je  suis  vc- 
"  ritablement  esclave,  mais  je  puis  faire  comme  je 
*'  veux,  si  je  ne  desobeis  pas  aux  loix  du  tyran, 
«*  qui    me  font   peur    de    me    meler  des  affaires 
«'  publiques." 

This  is  the  true  answer  to  the  advocates  for 
Bonaparte,  when  they  ask,  why,  if  he  be  sach  a 
tyrant  as  you  represent  him,  do  the  people  of 
France  submit  to  him  ?  They  recollect  the  mis^ 
ries  attached  to  anarchy,  and  are  contented  to 
submit  to  despotism  with  tranquillity,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  destruction  frpm  a  second  attepipt 
to  establish  freedom. 
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A  French  writer  has  well  said :  '*  Dans  un  pays 
^  dispoiique^  on  souffre  beaucoup,  maisoa  crie 
^  pen ;  dans  un  pays  libre^  on  crie  beaucoup^  mais 
'*  on  souffre  peu,** 

What  do  oar  reformers  want  ?  Do  they  want 
more  liberty  ?  Can  they  point  out  a  corner  of  the 
earth  where  there  exists  so  much  as  they  possess  ? 
Can  they  not  accuse  and  censure  ministers,  and 
blame  any  public  measure  ?  Thank  God,  they  can. 
But  is  not  this  a  proof  that  there  is  real  liberty  in 
this  country  ?  Let  them  go  to  Paris,  and  say  one 
syllable  against  the  most  obnoxious  measure,  not 
of  Bonaparte,  but  of  his  ministers  of  the  lowest 
rank,  they  will  soon  find  themselves  in  a  dungeon, 
or  on  their  route  to  Cayenne*. 

?  Before  I  went  to  France,  /  also  was  a  reformer;  but  I  was 
oa/jf  iLrrformer;  I  am  afraid  some  o(  our  jfreseni  reformers  mean 
a  ref  olution,  I  know  their  aim.  Could  they  succeed  in  what 
they  hold  out  to  the  public  as  a  rrform,  they  would  endeavour  to 
bring  about  a  reroltfiion.  What  should  we  have  in  exchange 
for  oar  present  system?  A  fr^  government?  No!  Bona- 
parte would  not  permit  that ;  we  must  have  a  brother,  or  some 
bastard  relation  of  his^.as  king  and  vassal  to  him. 

In  a  note  to  p.  248, 1  had  occasion  to  allude  to  an  expression 
of  Bonaparte,  on  the  subject  of  the  Inquiry  instituted  by  Colo- 
nel Wardle,  into  the  supposed  abuses  in  the  office  of  his  Royat 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  then  Commander  in  Chief.  The 
expression  was,  "  Voiia  not  septus  de  1793," — "  There  are  our 
exhibitions  of  1793  ;"  as  if  an  inquiry,  regularly  instituted  and 
calmly  investigated  in  a  deliberative  assembly  of  the  Repre* 
Muutives  of  a  Great  Nation,  could  be  compared  with  the 
tunaltaous    proceedings  of  a  mob  in  Paris,  and  the  mas^res 
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In  Uie  time  of  Roberspierre  and  the  CoDve«ltoni 
oitr  rrfotmers  also  had  a  Conveiition-^I  mean  the 

And  enormities  which  were  committed  in  that  ill-fated  city  io 

,  the  year  1793. 

No,  Napoleon,  we  shall  have  no  such  scenes,  whatever  ^our 
«IIbrts  may  be  to  produce  them,  either  through  Cha  meaas  of 
the  newspapers  here  which  are  paid  by  you,  or  by  your  secret 
agents  which  you  have  here;  the  people  of  England,  though 
perhaps  now  and  then  a  little  dissatisfied  with  the  particular 
acts  of  tlie  administration  of  the  day,  yet  love  their  constiiutum 
of  government  too  much  to  be  led  away  by  such  demagogues, 
who  serve  you  here«  and  resemble  those  who  bave  inundated 
France  with  the  blood  of  her  own  citizens,  and  placed  yon  a 
despot  over  a  country  which  ought  to  have  been  free !— free  as 
England,  which  all  your  efforts,  whether  by  treachery  or  ooi- 
nin^,  will  never  be  able  to  enslave  ! 

On  the  same  occasion  on  which  Bonaparte  made  use  of  the 
expression  •'  VoU&  nos  schcs  de  1793,"  he  said,  alluding  to  Mr. 
Wardle,  "  voila  un  homme  enfin  qui  a  le  courage  de  trainer  lafiLmiUe 
"  roj/a(e  d*AngUtirre  dans  la  boue" — a  very  favourite  expression 
of  his — "  To  drag  the  royal  family  of  England  into  the  mud." 
I  know  nothing  of  Colonel  Wardle,  but  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  and  seen  much  more  of  the  productions  of  his  late  friend 
M*CnUum ;  but,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  disturb  his  ash^,  I  shall 

^not  say  any  thing  about  him ;  and  here  I  think  fit  to  acquaint 
the  reader,  that  Bonaparte  catches  at  every  trifling  circom- 
stance  by  which  he  thinks  the  royal  family  of  Engfaod  may  be 
lowered  in  the  opinion  of  the  people:  his  object  is  to  attack 
and  traduce  them  on  all  occasions;  he  knows  that  they  are 
the  most  ancient  dynasty  in  Europe ;  that  they  unite  more 
titles  than  any  other  family  ever  did  ;  that  they  have  hereditary 
descent,  the  right  of  concur*/,  the  right  of  f/ar/Zoii,  which  may  be 
traced  back  for  centuries ;  he  wishes  to  destroy  this  dynast}', 
and  to  establish  on  the  ruins  of  their  throne,  and  on  the  ruius 
t)f  the  liberties  of  tlieir  people,  a  suhordinnie  despotirm,  under 
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Convention  in  Sootlandj  in  the  year  1794-*whicbj 
if  it  had  not  been  suppressed  in  time,  would  have 

one  of  fail  republican  leaders :  Republican  !  no ;  republicanism 
in  Pfance  is  now  at  an  end ;  notbing  but  a  cruel  despotism 
veigna,  and  none^  bat  despots  will  Bonaparte  ever  send  as  his 
deputies  to  rule  a  subjugated  country.  The  principles  of  re- 
publicanism are  exploded— monarchical  principles  of  govern* 
meat  are  not^  in  the  abstract,  attacked  ;  no  distinction  is  made 
between  ahsolmc  znd  limited  monsLVchy  ;  but  the  monarchies  of 
Ean»pe  which  have«  ibr  many  centuries  past,  been  conducted 
en  principles  of  limited  power,  and  fixed  laws,  must  be  subverted 
for  absolute  despotism  in  the  persons  of  Bonaparte's  Viceroys-i-> 
Vicert>jfs,  I  say,  because  they  are  all  subservient  to  HIm  com« 
nands.  Look  at  Holland  and  Louis  Bonaparte ;  and  Joseph 
of  Spain  will  soon,  be  obliged  to  follow  the  example,  if  Lord 
Wellington  shall  not  be  able  to  save  him  from  that  disgrace  by 
a  victory  over  Massena. 

In  my  preface  I  have  shewn  the  attempts  made  by  Bonaparte 
to  attack  the  royal  family  of  England  in  the  paper  called  the 
Argii§-^1  have  stated  the  resistance  /  made,  and  my  dereliction 
of  the  paper  in  consequence  of  that  resistance.  My  successor 
was  not  sufficiently  courageous  to  folluw  my  example. 

In  justice,  however,  to  all  the  p.ersons  who  have  been  called 
aseommHtd,  English  and  Irish,  now  unhappily  for  them  in 
France,  who  have  written  strong  things  against  the  Government 
tad  Canaktttion  ef  England,  1  must  say,  and  I  say  it  with  plea* 
sure,  that  no  personalities  on  the  royal  family  of  this  country 
ever  disgraced  their  publications. 

Other  means  of  calumniating  the  royal  family  were  em- 
ployed. The  investigation  of  the  affair  of  the  Duke  of  Yoik 
was  adopted. 

What  were  the  retf/ motives  of  the  instifutor  of  that  Inquiry, 
tad  of  those  who  promoted  it,  I  do  not  undertake  here  to  discuss, 
bat  I  know  that  it  produced  no  good  to  the  public,  and  that  the 
ostennbie  prime  mover  of  that  Investigation  has  not,  by  the 
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been  foHovircd  by  a  Convention  ia  England  of  a  still 
more  dangerous  tendency. 

In  the  time  of  the  Directory  of  France^  a  rebeL 
lion  was  fostered  in  Ireland^  under  a  self-created 
Executive  Directory  of  that  country.  When  the 
real  views  of  the  modem  reformers  and  pretended 
friends' of  liberty  shall  be  developed,  I  venture  to 
affirm,  that  there  is  at  this  moment  an  Emperor  in 
petto,  as  well  as  Dukes»  Princes,  Counts,  Barons, 
Chevaliers,  and  other  titles,  similar  to  those  of 
Bonaparte's  creation. 

result,  added  much  to  his  fame  either  as  ^  patriot  or  a  maD  of 
kcnoun 

A  strange  unaccountable  circumstance  has  been  introduced 
into  this  case  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  it  has  been  insinuated  that 
the  Duke  of  Kent  not  only  countenanced  but  suggested  tbe 
idea  of  the  investigation!  in  order  that  be  might  have  an  opportu- 
pity  of  supplanting  his  royal  brother,  and  stepping  into  his  place. 
.  Let  tbe  conduct  of  Mr.  Wardle,  Mr.  Dodd,  and  Mr.  Glennie^ 
on  the  trial  of  the  indictment  preferred  by  Mr.  Wardle  against 
the  Wrights  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  be  considered  asananswi>r  to  this 
charge  against  the  Duke  of  Kent.  His  Royal  Highness  was 
himself  subpcenaedy  and  sat  upon  the  bench  the  whole  time  of 
the  trial ;  his  Royal  Highnesswas  no/ examined,  because  Colonel 
Wardle's  Counsel  knew  it  would  be  imprudent  to  call  him :  tbe 
tendency  of  the  evidence  of  all  the  three  persons  whose  names 
1  have  mentioned  wos  to  exculpate  the  Duke  of  Kent  from 
every  imputation  that  had  been  made  against  him  as  the  insti* 
gator  of  the  inquiry  on  the  affairs  of  his  royal  brother :  but  the 
pscudo  patriot,  satisfied  as  to  the  malignity  of  his  oum  motives, 
and  wishing  to  conceal  the  real  instigator  from  the  public,  has 
put  the  Duke  in  front  of  the  battle ;  and  has  thus,  intbe^^- 
gant  lang«age  of  Bonaparte,  "  Traini  m  autre  Prince  dans  la 
haue." 
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Next  to'  the  cry  after  reform,  is  that  for  peace. 
If  you  are  really  friends  to  liberty,  would  you  wish 
to  be  at  peace  with  a  man  who  would  endeavour 
to  subvert  that  small  portion  of  liberty  which  you 
yourselves  admit  still  remains  in  England  ?  Do 
you  want  peace  with  Bonaparte  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  Constitution  repaired  ?  No,  gentle- 
men, you  want  peace  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
views  of  Bonaparte,  to  destroy  this  country  and 
its  government.  Having  obtained  peace,  you  will 
then  ask  for  the  reduction  of  our  war  establish- 
ment, by  which  England  will  become  an  easy  prey 
to  him.  Where  is  your  understanding,  and  your 
common  sense  ?  You  little  know  the  character 
of  Bonaparte,  if  you  think  he  would  even  reward 
you  for  your  treasons*. 

I  wish  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
countrymen  at  large  to  those  men  who  are  so  loud 
in  their  censure  on  ministers,  pretending  to  feel 
regret  when  any  of  our  expeditions  miscarry.  They 
feel  no  regret ;  but  rejoice  at  those  failures,  be- 
cause they  further  their  views.  They  would  have 
felt  real  regiet,  had  our  expeditions  succeeded. 

Those  who  wish  well  to  mankind,  ought  not  to 
clog  the  operations  of  an  English  administration,  of 
whatever  party  they  may  be,  provided  they  be  deter- 
mined to  carry  on  the  war  with  Bonaparte. 

No  British  minister  ought  to  be  thwarted  in  his 
views,  by  a  few  self-created  demagogues,  who  pre* 

•  Sec  his  conduct  towards  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  otliers. 
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tend  to  have  a  knowledge  of  itate  afTaini,  with 
which  they  are  altogether  unacquainted*. 

All  the  oppressed,  in  every  comer  of  Europe 
and  America^  must  look  to  this  country  alone  for 
succour.  Let  the  true  friends  of  liberty  rally 
round  the  government,  and  support  it ;  and  then 
the  universe  will  behold  Great  Britain  alone  waging 
war  with  the  greatest  enemy  the  human  race  ever 
had  to  encounter;  by  this  she  will  deserve  and  ob- 
tain the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  mankind. 

*  W0  have  a  great  many  shopkeepers  and  tcadesmen,  who 
make  (bemselves  extremely  busy  in  politics.  I  advise  them  to 
profit  by  Voltaire's  advice  to  Andre  the  barber.  This  fellow 
took  it  into  his  heirW  to  write  a  Tragedy «  of  five  acts,  in  rhyme, 
entitled,  •*  Le  Tremblement  de  Terre  de  Lisbonne,"  wuhout 
obseriring  any  measure  m  his  Terses.  Maitre  Andti  sent  hi« 
work  to  Voltaire^  for  his  approbation,  before  be  should  present 
.  it  to  the  manager  of  the  theatre.  The  philosopher  of  Fei-ney 
returned  the  manuscript,  with  a  large  folio  sheet  of  paper,  011 
which  was  written,  from  beginning  to  end,  "  Maitre  Andri, 
"  Faiies  des  perruquesf  faiiei  des  perrvques  f  faiies  des  per- 
"  ruquctff!"  (Make  wigs!  maktwi^tl  make  wigs  if i) 
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APPENDIX  THE  FIRST. 


No.  1. 

The  following  Article  is  taken  from  the  Paris 
official  Paper,  the  Monitear,  of  the  9th  August, 
1803. 

Thb  TimeSi  which  m  said  to  be  under  miiii«terial  influence, 
b&lled  with  perpetual  invectives  against  France.  Two  of  its 
fear  pages  are  every  4ay  employed  in  giving  currency  to  the 
grossest  calumnies.  Ail  that  imagination  can  depict,  all  that  is 
loir,  vile,  and  base,  is  by  that  miserable  paper  attributed  to 
the  French  government.  What  is  its  end?  Who  pays  it? 
What  does  it  wish  to  effect  ? 

A  French  journal,  edited  by  some  miserable  emigrants,  th^ 
remnant  of  the  most  impure,  a  vile  refuse,  without  country, 
without  honour,  sullied  with  crimes  which  it  is  not  in  the  power 
«f  any  amnesty  to  wash  away,  outdoes  even  the  Times. 

Eleven  bishops,  presided  over  by  the  atrocious  bishop  of 
Arras,  rebels  to  their  country  and  to  the  church,  have  assem- 
bled in  London.  They  print  libels  against  the  bishops  and  the 
French  clergy ;  they  injure  the  government  of  the  pope,  who 
has  re-established  the  peace  of  the  gospel  amongst  forty  mil- 
b)as  of  Christians.    . 

The  Isle  of  Jersey  is  full  of  brigands,  condemned  to  death 
hy  the  tribunals^  for  crimes  committed  subsequent  to  the  peace, 
for  assassinatiods,  robberies,  and  the  practices  of  an  incendiary. 

G  G 
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No.  2. 

Circular  Note  from  Lord  Hawkcsbury,  principd 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs^  to  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Courts,  resident  at  the 
Court  of  London. 

Dawningmsireeft  April  SO,  1804. 
Sir, 
TLe  experience  which  all  Europe  has  bad  of  the  conduct  of 
fbe  French  Government  would  have  induced  his  Majesty  to  paw 
over  in  siience^  and  to  treat  with  contempt,  all  the  accusations 
which  that  goTernment  might  have  made  against  his  Majesty's 
goyernment,  if  the  very  extraordinary  and  uoattthorized  replies, 
which  several  of  the  ministers  of  the  foreign  powers  have, 
thought  proper  to  make  on  a  recent  commonication  frooi  the  mi- 
nister for  foreign  affairs  at  Paris,  had  not  given  to  the  subject  of 
that  communication  a  greater  importance  than  it  woold  other* 
wise  have  possessed.  His  Majesty  has,  in  conseqaence,  di» 
rected  me  to  declare,  he  hopefr  he  shall  not  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  repelling,  with  merited  scorn  and  indignation, 
"  the  atrocious  and  utterly  unfounded  calumny,  that  the  go« 
vernment  of  his  majesty  have  bees  a  party  to  plans  of  aisassi- 
nntioo  :''-^an  accusation  already  made,  with  equal  falsehood  and 
calumny,  by  the  same  authority,  against  the  members  of  his  ma^ 
jesty's  gOTernment  during  the  last  war ;  an  accusation  incom* 
patible  with  the  honour  of  his  majesty,  and  the  known  tharac^ 
ter  of  the  British  nation  ;  and  so  completely  devoid  of  any  sha- 
dow of  proof,  that  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed  to  have  been 
brought  for/vard  at  the  present  moment,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  diverting  the  attention  of  Europe  from  the  contem* 
plation  of  the  saogitinary  deed  which  has  recently  been  perpe- 
Irated,  by  the  direct  order  of  the  irst  consul,  in  France,  i» 
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Tiolation  or  the  rigbts  of  nations,  and  in  contempt  of  the  moat 
simple  laws  of  hamanity  and  honour  *. 

That  his  majesty's  goyemmeat  should  disregard  the  feelings 
of  sacii  of  the  inhabitants  of  France  as  are  jastly  discontented 
with  the  existing,  goTernment  of  that  country,  that  it  should 
redue  to  listen  to  their  designs  for  delivering  their  country 
from  the  degrading  yoke  of  bondage  under  which  it  groans,  or 
to  give  them  aid  and  assistance,  as  far  as  those  designs  are  fair 
and  justifiable,  would  be  to  refuse  fulfilling  those  duties  which 
every  wise  and  just  government  owes  to  itself,  and  to  the  world 
in  general,  under  circumstances  similar  to  the  present.  Belli- 
gerent powers  have  att  acknowledged  right  to  avail  themselves 
of  all  discontents  that  may  exist  in  countries  with  which  they 
may  be  at  war.  The  exercise  of  that  right  (even  if  in  any 
degree  doubtful)  would  be  fully  sanctioned  in  the  present  case, 
not  only  by  the  present  state  of  the  French  nation,  but  by  the 
conduct  of  the  government  of  that  country,  which,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war,  has  constantly  kept  up 
communications  with  the  disaffected  in  the  territories  of  his 
majesty,  particularly  in  Ireland ;  and  which  has  assembled,  at 
this  present  moment^  on  the  coast  of  France,  a  corps  of  Irish 
rebels,  destined  to  second  them  in  their  designs  against  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

Under  these  circumstances,  his  majesty^  government  would 
be  unjustifiable  if  they  neglected  the  right  they,  have  to  sup- 
port, as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  principles  of  the  Jaw  of 
nations,  which  civilized  governmeots  have  hitherto  acknow. 
lodged,  the  efforts  of  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  France  as  are 
hostile  to  the  present  government.  They  ardently  desire,  as 
veil  as  all  Europe,  to  see  an  order  of  things  established  in  that 
country,  more  compatible  with  its  own  happiness,  and  with 
the  security  of  the  surrounding  nations;  but  if  that  wish  can* 
not  be  accomplished,  they  are  fully  authorized,  by  the  strictest 
priDciples  of  personal  defence,  to  endeavour  to  cripple  the  ex- 
ertions, to  distract  the  operations,  and  to  confound  the  plans  of 

#  The  jn«rd«r  of  the  Due  D'Eogiuta* 
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a  goverDment^  whose  system  of  warfare,  as  acknowledged  hy 
itself,  is  not  only  to  distress  the  commerce,  to  diminish  the 

power,  and  to  abridge  the  dominions  of  its  enemy,  bat  also  to 
carry  devastation  and  roin  iqto  the  yery  heart  of  the  British 
empire. 
In  the  application  of  these  principles,  his  majesty  has  cou^- 

manded  me  to  deqiare,  besides,  that  his  government  hav^ 
never  authorized  a  single  act  which  could  not  stand  the  test  of 
the  strictest  principles  of  justice,  and  of  usages  recognised  and 
practised  in  all  ages.     If  any  minister,  accredited  by  his  ma* 

jesty  at  a  foreign  court,  has  kept  up  correspondence  witl|  per« 
sons  1  esident  in  France,  with  a  view  to  obtain  information  upon 
the  designs  of  the  French  government,  or  for  any  other  legiti* 
mate  object,  he  has  done  nothing  more  than  what  ministera 
under  similar  circumstances  have  always  beeq  considt^red  as 
having  a  right  to  do,  with  respect  to  the  countries  with  which 
their  sovereign  was  at  war ;  and  he  has  done  much  leas  than 
that  which  it  could  be  proved  the  ministers  and  commercial 
agents  of  France  have  done  towar<*s  the  disaffected  in  different 
parts  of  his  majesty's  territories:    nus,  in  carrying  on  such  a 

.  correspondence,  he  would  not  in  any  manner  have  violated  hie 
public  duty.  A  iriinister  in  a  foreign  country  is  obliged,  by 
Ifbe  nature  of  his  office,  and  the  duties  of  his  situation,  to  al>» 
stain  from  all  communication  with  the  disaffeqted  of  the  country 
where  be  is  accredited,  as  well  as  from  every  other  act  inja- 
rious  to  the  interests  of  that  country  ;  but  hc^  is  not  subject  to 
the  same  restraints  with  respect  to  countries  with  which  hia 
sovereign  is  at  war.  His  actions  to  them  may  be  praise* 
worthy  or  blameable,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  actions 
themselves;  but  they  do  not  constitute  any  violation  of  his 
ppblic  character,  except  in  as  far  as  they  militate  against  the 
country,  or  the  security  of  the  country,  where  he  is  accredited. 
But  of  all  the  governments  which  pretend  to  be  civilized 
governments,  that  of  France  is  the  one  which  has  the  least 
right  to. appeal  to  the  law  of  nations.  With  what  confidence 
can  it  appeal  to  that  law  f  A  government  which,  from  the  com* 
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Aenccment  of  hostilities,  has  never  ceased  to  violate  it !  It  pro- 
mised  protection  to  the  British  subjects  resident  in  F]*ance,  and 
who  might  be  desirous  of  remaining  there  after  the  recal  of  hi.<i 
majesty's  ambassador.  It  revoked  that  promise  without  any 
previous  notice;  it  condemned  those  same  persons  to  be  pri-  " 
toners  of  war;  and  it  detains  them  still  in  that  quality,  in 
contempt  of  its  own  engagements,  and  of  the  usages  universally 
observedby  all  civilized  nations.  It  hps  applied  that  new  and  bar- 
barous law,  even  to  individuals  who  had  the  authority  and  pro- 
tectioD  of  the  French  ambassadors  and  ministers  at  Foreign  coi^s^ 
to  travel  through  France  on  their  return  to  their  own  country. 
It  commanded  the  seizure  of  an  English  packet-boat  in  one  of 
the  ports  of  Holland,  though  its  ambassador  in  that  country  had 
previously  engaged  to  let  the  packet-boats  of  the  respective, 
countries  pass  in  perfect  safety,  until  notice  should  be  given 
to  the  contrary.  It  has  detained  and  condemne(l  in  one  of  the 
ports  of  France,  a  vessel  which  had  been  sent  thither  as  a 
matter  of  indulgence,  in  order  to  carry  to  France  the  French 
governor  of  one  of  the  different  islands  which  had  been  con- 
quered by  his  Majesty's  arms.  Its  conduct  relative  to  the 
garrison  of  St.  Lucia  has  not  been  less  extraordinary :  the 
principal  fort  of  that  island  had  been  taken  by  assault ;  yet 
the  garrison  had  been  allowed  all  the  privileges  of  prisoners  of 
war,  and  had  been  permitted  to  return  to  France,  with  an 
understanding,  that  an  equal  number  of  English  prisoners 
should  be  released.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that  indulgence  on 
the  part  of  the  British  commander,  to  which,  by  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  French  garrison  could  not  have  the  slightest  pre- 
tension, not  a  single  prisoner  has  been  restorad  to  this  country. 
'  Snch  have  been  the  proceedings  of  the  French  government 
towards  the  power  with  which  it  is  at  war.  What  has  its  con- 
dttct  been  to  those  powers  with  which  it  remained  at  peace  ? 
It  there  a  treaty  which  it  has  not  broken  ?  Is  there  an  adjoin- 
log  territory  ^hose  independence  it  h^  not  violated  ?  It  is  for 
the  powers  on  the  continent  to  determine  how  long  they  will 
Iplerate  thfse  unexampled  outrages.    Yet  is  it  too  much  to  say, 
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that,  if  (hey  d*  mtkt,  without  controal  or  rcriatnic*,  the  con. 
tinuaace  of  Mich  a  coam  of  proceedings  on  the  part  of  any 
gOTemment  whateverj  they  will  aoon  m«  an  end  to  that  alataiy- 
■yatem  ~of  public  right,  in  virtue  of  which  the  eocieties  of 
Europe  hare  maintained  and  enforced  for  agea  the  tacicd 
obligationi  of  humanity  and  justice? 

(Signed)  HAWKESBUfiY. 


No.  3. 

Copj  of  a  Letter  from  Citizen  Talleyrand  to 
Citizen  Fauvelet,  Paris,  26th  Brumaire,  10th 
Year,  (Nov.  10,  1803.) 

IfiMTwafd  to  you,  Citixen,  a  lerie*  of  queationt,  concemiog 
which  I  am  desirous  of  haring  your  answers.     You  will  have 
the  goodness  to  place  them  opposite  the  questions  on  the  aune 
sheet  of  paper,  doubled  in  two.  similar  to  the  one  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  send  to  you.  I  shall  foe  obliged  to  yon  to  send  me 
this  paper  as  soon  as  possible,   without,  however,  suffering, 
your  too  great  haste  to  be  prejudicial  to  your  accuracy.    If 
you  are  doubtful  upon  any  point,  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  mention  iu    You  will  probably  find  no  difficulty  in  con- 
aulUng  with  some  well-informed  merchanta  or  clerks,  in  the 
custom-house,  who  you  think  may  have  it  in  their  power  to 
give  you  some  positive  information,  and  you  will  dechre  the 
sources  from  whence  you  have  drawn  that  informatioa.    y«» 
will  not  consider  this  business  as  forming  a  part  of  your  official 
correspondence.  You  must  not  number  it,  but  yon  must  content 
yourself  with  putting  at  the  top  of  it,  as  in  the  prqjtt  wWcfc 
I  enclosed  to  you.  Private  Corre^oiidence. 
T9  Citizen  Pawdett  at  Jiublin. 
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PHvaie  Corrapondaict* 
Questions. 

1.  What  namber  of  vessels  have  entered  and  cleared  out  of 
the  ports  within  your  district^  within  each  7«ar«  from  1792  to 
180]«  inclusive? 

2.  What  is  their  tonnage,  or  their  admeasurement  in  sea 
lens  of  2000  4 P.? 

5.  Under  what  flag  do  they  navigate  ? 

4.  From  whence  do  they  come? 

5.  Whither  bound  ? 

6.  With  what  merchandise  freighted  ? 

7.  What  was  the  price  of  freight  to  the  principal  ports  of 
Europe,  each  tea  ton  of  2000  4  P.  S.  ? 

8.  What  French  productions  are  most  in  request  in  the 
market  of  the  town  where  you  reside,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
considerable  towns  in  your  district? 

9.  What  is  the  merchandise  which  can  be  exported  to 
France  with  greater  advantage  from  the  said  markets  than 
from  any  other  ? 

10.  What  are  the  course  of  exchange,  and  the  current 
prices  of  merchandixe/  from  three  months  to  three  months^ 
from  the  year  1792  to  1801  ? 

1 1 .  yitw  at^  require4  fo  flirnisk  a  plan  of  the  ports  pf  your 
diUrictM,  with  a  specification  of  the  soundings,  for  mooring 
vessels.  ^*-^<.^.^^ 

13.  Jf  no  plan  qf  the  ports  can  he  procured,  you  are  to  point 
out  with  what  wind  vessels  can  come  in  and  go  out,  and  tchat  is  the 
greatest  tiraughi  qf  wtster  with  which  vessels,  can  enter  therein 
deeply  laden  P 

1 S    What  are  the  principal  commercial  hoases  t 
If  the  heads  of  these  hooses  are  foreigners,  you  are  to  point   > 
out  of  what  country  they  are;  and«  in  %I1  oises,  you  are  its 
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stale  with  what  coaatries  they  are  priucipaHy  connected,  «aJ 
what  if  their  chief  line  of  commerce. 

14.  What  is  the  lunai  course  of  ezchange? 

15.  Whether  there  is  a  public  bank»  and  what  is  itsorgani* 
zation  ? 

16.  Whether  there  are  anyjnsurance  companies,  public  or 
private,  and  what  are  their  customs  and  rules,  and  the  prices  of 
iosaranae,  for  European  and  long  voyages  ? 

17.  In  case  there  exist  any  other  public  establishment  which 
relates  to  commerce,  you  are  to  give  every  possible  detail 
concerning  it,  especially  in  whatever  regards  manufactures  and 
fisheries. 

18.  You  are  to  point  out  the  relative  conformity  of  weigl^ 
and  measures  with  those  of  France,  ancient  and  modern,  as 
soon  as  you  shall  have  obtain^  practical  and  exact  iufbnuatioa 
on  those  points. 

IP.  Yon  are  to  add  to  all  this  the  most  extensive  informa- 
tton,  as  well  general  as  particular,  ivhich  you  m^y  be  able  to 
obtain  from  authority,  especially  with  regard  to  commerce,  and 
particularly  respecting  false  accounts  of  purchases  and  sales  of 
different  mcrcbandisM,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  expenses^ 
rights,  and  local  customs,  in  cases  of  purchases  and  sales. 

20.  Whether  there  are  any  fairs  in  your  district ;  wliat 
species  of  traffic  is  carried  "On  there,  and  to  what  amount. 


No.  4. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  DUKE  DE  BOUILLON*, 

After  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Amiens  was  ratified,  tlte 
Duke  de  Bouillon  solicited,  and  obtained  permission  to  go  to 

*  Although  this  gentleman  has  a  French  title,  he  is  aever* 
theless  by  birth  an  Euglishmau,  and  a  captain  of  oof  royal 
navy. 
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PariSf  to  coDfult  proper  persons  respecting  the  prosecution  of 
his  chiinis  to  the  immense  estates  of  the  house  of  Bouillon,  and 
endeavour  to  recover  some  of  that  property,  the  inheritance  of 
which  had  been  solemnly  entailed  upon  him.  He  accordingly 
provided  himself  vrith  the  usual  passports  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Foreign  Department^  which  he  got,  as  a  further 
precaation,  countersigned  by  M.  Otto,  the  Charge  des  Affaires 
of  the  Republic,  here.  Thus  provided,  with  the  addition  of  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Merry,  from  Lord  Hawkesbury's 
office,  be  landed  in  Normandy,  ac  rompanied  by  a  fi  iend  and 
his  two  servants,  and  proceeded  directly  to  Pari^ ;  acting  with 
that  circumspection  (and  having  recommended  the  same  to 
those  with  him)  which  prudence  seemed  more  particularly  to 
prescribe  to  an  officer,  whose  services  might  perhaps,  not  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  a  government  from  wh'»m  he  was  about 
to  claim  justice,  with  respect  to  his  rights.  He  reached  Paris 
on  the  28th  August  hst,  and  immediately  occupied  himself  in 
putting  his  claims  in  a  train  to  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
the  French  government*  His  leisure  hours  were  employed  !a 
viewing  the  Louvre,  and  the  rich  collections  it  has  lately  re« 
ceived.  He  had  visited  the  Thutlleries,  to  view  the  parade  of 
Quintidi,  but  had  declined  presentation,  for  which  his  friends 
vriU,  he  trusts,  do  him  justice.  He  mentions  this  the  more  par- 
ticularly, as  he  has  since  been  given  to  understand,  that  visiting 
the  Thuilleries,  indeed  Paris,  without  the  ceremonial  of  pre- 
sentation, and  humiliation  before  the  Consul,  is  interpreted  at 
a  disrespect,  which  certainly  was  far  from  being  intended.  He 
had  a  leisure  hqur,  and  a  curiosity  to  satisfy  hi nis^^If  respecting 
their  much  spoken  of  military  exhibition,  the  parade  of  Quia- 
ttdt :  and  he  was  told  that  he  might  innocently  satisfy  hu 
euriosity,  by  presenting  himself  as  an  English  officer  in  his 
uniform,  and  retiring  when  he  was  gratified,  which  was  all 
that  he  did.  He  was,  however,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
September,  about  seven  o'clock,  surprized  in  his  bed  at  the 
Hdtclde  Rome  (Faubourg  St.  Germain),  where  he  lodged,  by  a 
number  of  ferocious  looking  men,  whom,  upon  explamttion. 
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ht  found  to  be  sbires,  or  persous  of  the  police^  headed  by  » 
Commissary  and  two  exempts,  who  set  about  rifling  his  roomj 
sedulously  collecting  every  scrap  of  paper,  and  prying  into 
the  most  private  corners,  rudely  summoning  him  to  attend 
them  to  the  Minister  of  Police  (the  £x-Priest  Fouche),  who 
desired  to  see  him  immediately,  scarcely  allowing  him  to  put  on 
his  clothes,  or  the  horses  to  be  put  to  the  job-carriage  he  used. 
He,  however,  hurried  himself,  and  after  sending  his  servant  to 
announce  this  unpleasant  event  to  Mr.  Merry,  whose  hotel  was 
within  two  doors,  he  proceeded  with  an  exempt  of  the  police 
in  the  carriage  with  him,  and  eight  or  ten  shires,  or  officers, 
attending  on  foot,  with  the  Commissary,  who  had  made  notes 
f>f  the  arrest,  and  who  carried  the  private  papers.  Arrived  at 
the  bureau  de  la  Police  Gfnerale,  he  was  escorted  up  to  the  very 
top  of  the  house,  into  a  sOrt  of  anti-room,  or  garret,  in  which 
were  five  or  six  employes,  or  runners^  of  the  vilest  appearance, 
that  kept  going  in  and  out  every  moment.  Aboat  an  hour 
af^er  his  first  introduction  to  this  place,  he  was  shewn  into  an 
office  in  another  part  of  the  building,  where  sataM.  I>e8marets, 
Secretary  to  the  Minister  Fouch^,  who  said  he  was  charged  by 
his  principal  to  ask  him  a  few  questions ;  which  were  answered 
by  asking  a  leading  one,  as,  to  what  motive  might  be  ascribed 
the  violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  he  at  that  moment 
experienced,  and  had  suffered  in  the  hotel  where  he  lodged  ? 
The  Secretary's  reply  was,  that  the  Minister  had  a  "  preven- 
tion," (prejudice),  "  a  great  prevention,  against  the  subject  of 
this  Memoir^  for  his  services  during  the  war;''  and  sought  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  avow  that  Mr,  Pitt  had  determined  to  wage 
a  war  of  extermination  in  the  bosom  of  France;  that  Mr. 
Windham  had  planned  it ;  and  that  the  Captain,  by  the  ijifla- 
ence  of  his  name,  as  Duke  de  £ouilk>n,  and  his  connexions  io 
the  western  provinces,  had  directed  its  execution  to  theutmostof 
hispower^  and  the  great  detriment  ofthe  interests  of  the  Repnb* 
lie.  To  this  he  replied,  that  he  conceived  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
terminated  all  discussions  of  the  kind :  he  had  no  explanatioas 
to  give,  of  any  part  of  his  conduct  antecedent  to  that  epoch ; 
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iMit  disdained  to  answer  to  soch  unqualified  accusations^  as  were 
made  with  the  most  odious  and  insulting  epithets  against  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Windham^  whose  confidential  agent  they  accused 
him  of  being.  He  professed  his  readiness  to  answer  to  facts,  but 
declined  combatting  "  preventions''  (prejudices),  which  he 
coold  not  think  to  be  seriously  the  cause  of  the  cruel  insult  he 
experiencedi  After  about  an  hour's  discussion  with  thisM.  Des« 
marets,  he  was  remanded  to  the  same  vile  place  he  had  quitted^ 
still  more  vilely  attended  than  in  the  morning.     He  obtained 
leave  to  address  a  letter  to  Mr.  Merry,  stating  his  then  pain, 
fai  situation,  which,  notwithstanding  M.  Desmarets'  promise, 
be  since  found  was  never  delivered.     M.  Desmarets  informed 
kim  he  would  be  called  before  the  '*  Magistrat  du  quartier," 
to  answer  to  these  "  preventions"  of  M.  Fouche,  for  whom  he 
patiently  waited  till  two  o'clock.     When  called  before  him, 
vho  was  likewise  an  £x-Priest  of  the  name  of  Fardel,   he  waa 
ushered  through  the  public  hall  of  the  building,  where  tw# 
^migr^s,  who  had  been  under  the  Duke's  orders  in  Jersey, 
were  waiting,  lo  see  and  identify  him,  if  necessary^ .  as  the 
person  who  had  conlmanded  the  naval  department  in  that 
isbad  during  the  war,  and  had  been  the  means  of  such  mischief, 
u  they  pretended,  to  the  Republic   To  M.  Fardel's  questions, 
which  he  observed  were  written,  and  of  the  same  tendency  as 
those  of  M.  Desmarets,  he  answered  in  monosyllables,  conceive 
log  it  the  only  way  "  prejudices"  were  to  be  treated.   W.  Fardel 
kept  him  near  an  hour,  but  let  it  escape  him,  that  he  4id  not 
see  the  motive  or  **  but"  of  the  detention  ;  and  the  Captaia 
was  conducted  into  the  midst  of  the  same  vile  assemblage  he 
bad  before  been  amongst.     Here,  one  a  little  more  decent  than 
the  rest,  got  a  superior  to  come  in,  a  sort  of  commissary,  who 
told  him  the  Minister  Fouch6  was  going  to  Malniai&on,  to  take 
the  Consul's  commands  upon  his  detention ;  such  importance 
did  they  afiTect  to  attach  to  what  the  Magistrate  appeared  not  to 
cooiprehend.  The  tedious  long  day  was  draw  ing  toa  close,  whea 
Mr.  Merry  sent  a  message  by  a  servant,  desiring  to  be  informed 
where  the  prisoner  was  to  be  conveyed,  if  removed  from  hia 
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then  fitaation  ;  a  circomstance  which  heliftd  been  In  iht  bbpo 
he  would  have  becD  informed  of  by  Mr*  Merry ;  bilt  seeiog  no 
prospect  of  immediate  release^  he  obtained^  by  means  of  his 
servant,  who  was  allowed  to  wait  without,  a  cup  of  coffee,  the 
first  refreshment  be  had  had  that  day.  M«  Fouche  was  In  and 
out  of  the  hotel  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  did 
not  deign  to  occupy  himself  an  instant  with  the  situation  of  the 
subject  of  this  Memoir. 

An  English  oificerVi  liberty,  unjustly  violated,  was  not  of 
sufficient  moment  to  command  a  minute  of  the  attention  of  the 
Ex-monk   wallowing  in   luxury   and  pride.      He  did  not,  as 
his  commissary  (who  perhaps  was  employed  to  deceive)  had 
^id,  go  to  Malmaison,  bufe  went  to  dine  with  the  Consul  Cam- 
baceres ;  and  at  ten  o'clock,  the  same  person  who  had  mentioned 
at  first  his  going  to  the  First  Consul,  came  in  and  told  the  pri- 
soner, that  from  Cambacui^s's  dinner  the  Minister  had  gone  to 
the  opera ;  he  therefore  must  quietly  go  to  the  Temple  fqr  the 
night.     The  Captain  offered  to  pay  for  a  room  in  the  police  till 
rooming,  which  was  refused  him  ;  and  an  exempt  entered,  who, 
with  two  shires,  conducted  their  prisoner  down  to  the  court- 
yard, where  a  fiacre  was  waiting,  into  which  they  entered,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Temple,  within  whose  awful  and  blood-stained 
gate  he  was  received  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  ushered  through 
three  or  four  heavily  ironed  wickets,  to  the  GrefiFe,  where  his 
appearance  was  minutely  detailed,  and  registered ;  after  which 
he  was  conducted  to  the  kttep,  or  tower  of  the  Temple,  througi| 
as  many  more  iron  doors  as  he  had  already  passed,  to  the  apart- 
ments that  had   been   occupied  by  the  late  unfortunate  Rojral 
Family,  in  the  anti-room  of  which,  he  was  shocked  by  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  rude  ferocious  half-naked  figure,  partly  rolled  in 
a  blanket,  and  lying  on  a  straw  bag.     It  reared  itself  half  up» 
as  if  disturbed  by  the  grating  of  the  iron-doors  on  their  hinges, 
and  muttered  in  a  low  and  hollow  tone  of  voice, ''  Suoi  done, 
tuje  autre  victimef  cst-ce  que  cela  ne  finira  jamais  f"  The  hideoos 
.  aspect  of  this  pale  and  wan  figure  excited   terror,  and  nay 
partly  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  minutely  ei^mined  the 
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h\e  Sir  Joshaa  Reynokls's  famous  pkttire  of  UgoHiri.  Thtf 
Captain  hastened  through  this  dismal  dungeon  to  an  inner 
nx>m,  to  which  he  was  shewn^  and  which  bad  been  occupied 
by  the  virtuous  and  beautiful  Princess  Elizabeth.  He  stifle'd  bis 
complaints,  whicb«  perhaps*  might  have  been  just*  a»  he  is  per- 
suaded that  all  that  a  prison  has  of  horrors*  was  found  here ;  but 
the  recollection  of  what  virtue  and  grandeur  these  mebacholy 
walls  had  within  the  few  last  fleeting  years  contained*  silenced 
every  selfish  reflection.  Here  he  was  deposited  by  his  rough 
gnide*  who  invited  him  to  pay  for  the  candle  be  bad  left  him* 
and  proffered  him  his  services.  He  bribed  this  gar^oo  to  pro- 
cure bim  some  simple  refreshment  frsrtn  without.  Simple  he 
required  it  to  be,  for  he  had  been  cautioned*  as  he  came  dowD 
the  stairs  of  the  police  to  proceed  to  the  Temple*  to  beware  of 
what  he  ate  and  drank  in  tlie  abode  he  was  going  to :  '*  Le 
sage  emend  a  denii  moi" — *'  On  y  debiit  des  ragoiat  Itaiient^** 
was  added*  and  it  was  understood  as  a  friendly  hint. 

Tempted  by  the  liberality  of  his  new  guest*  the  chamber- 
hin*  as  the  turnkey  was  called^  returned  with  bread  and  a  coki 
low  I*  with  an  uncorked  bottle  of  wine  from  without*  which  re- 
freshment had  become  necessary  to  nature*  now  almost  ex-* 
kaosted ;  and  aftrr  significantly  pointing  to  a  straw  b^g  and 
llthy  prison  blanket,  added,"  voiid  oft  vo$ts  pouvez  repoaer,'* 
and  was  retiring*  wheni  upon  inquiry  who  the  wretch  ap- 
parently suflering  in  the  anti*room  was*  he  replied  by  shrugging 
bis  shoulders*  and  a<ided  in  a  whisper*  "  c'est  un  mottion,fermet 
hicn  voire  parte  f^  and  left  the  subject  of  this  memoir  to  his 
reflections.  Imagination  soon  presented  him  with  the  scenes, 
the  melancholy  scenes  those  silent  walls  had  compassed.  How, 
therefore*  could  he  complain?  He  passed  the  night  leaning  on 
a  poele*  or  stove*  that  had  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
room*  musing  on  the  extraordinary  cruelty  of  his  situation, 
patiently  and  calmly  wajtiug  the  official  interference  of  his 
Majesty's  Minister  Plenipotentiary^  who,  he  had  no  doubt*, 
would*  with  the  dignity  becoming  his  Majesty's  representative^ 
<iatm  and  rescue  from  the  jaws  of  despotic  tyranny*  an  Bnglish 
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O^er,  who  could  not  oo  any  groand  bo  accntod  of  crimei 
tiolest  that  of  being  an  EnglishnKan  was  allowed  to  be  one; 
Am  be  bad  not  been  ordered  "  an  secret,'*  that  is,  under  close 
cottfiheoien^,  he  was  in  the  morning  permitted  to  take  the 
air,  in  the  sort  of  court  called  the  garden,  that  surrounded 
the  keep.     In  this  walk  he  met  a  person  he  had  some  know, 
ledge  of  before,   M.   Fauche,  the   celebrated   bookseller  of 
Neucbatel,  who  was  confined  for  having  been  connected  with 
the  Bareuth  Correspondance,  and  who  explained  to  him  what 
was  meant  by  "  mouion"  who  is  a  villain  disguised,  put  in  the 
Way  of  those  who  are  detained  upon  slight  pretexts,  to  endea* 
vour,  by  exciting  commiseration  for  apparent  ill  trealment,  to 
betray  the  innocent  into  some  strong  expressions  of  indignation 
against  the  supposed  authors  of  the  cruelty,  and  thereby  give  a 
hold  for  further  prosecution.     This  univei*sal  usage  in  all  the 
houses  of  detention,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  equiUble  prac- 
tice of  the  Consular  Government.     When  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  expressed  bis  indignation  to  the  concierge,  or  keeper 
of  the  Temple,  for  this  cruel  illiberality,  he  ingenuously  pleaded 
the  obligations  he  was  under  by  his  instructions;  and  at  the 
intervention  of  the  confidential  lawyer  who  had  undertaken 
the  care  of  the  Duke's  private  concerns,  the  *'  moutan**  was 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  keep  ;  and  by  the  firmness  of 
the  same  friend,  decent  bedding  and  refreshment  were  allowed  to 
be  brought  into  the  prison  from  without.    He  was  also  allowed, 
on  the  third  day,  to  be  attended  by  his  servant,  upon  condition, 
however,  of  the  latter  being  considered  as  a  prisoner  likewise. 
At  the  moment,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  September,  when 
the  wickets  were  opened,  he  hoped  for  his  release — they  were 
only    unbolted   for    the  admission   of   the  friend  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  Paris^  and  who  came  there  as  ignorant  as 
himself,  of  even  the  probable  cause  of  the  detention  of  either  of 
them.    It  appeared  that  Mr.  Merry's  representation  and  re- 
monstrance to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  Citizen  Talley- 
rand, rem^ued  without  aoswer«^a  disrespect  to  the  representa* 
live  of  his  Maeler,  and  country,  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
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freely  confessed,  gave  him  more  pain  than  even  his  own  cruel 
situation  did,  as  he  was  confident  that  would  be  of  short  durtK 
tion,  although  he  had  not  the  satisfaction  to  obtain  intimation 
of  even  the  probable  cause  for  his  detention,  other  than  the 
idle  pretext  suggested  in  M*  DesmareU's  conversation. 

This  state  of  uncertainty  continued  until  the  )2th,  in  the 
morning,  when  the  keeper  of  the  Temple  brought  the  glad 
tidings*  of  liberation,  with  directions  to  call  at  the  bureau  de 
]a  Police  the  next  day  at  noon>  for  their  papers.  This  they 
did,  as  prescribed,  and  had  an  interview  with  M.  Desmarets,  who 
much  urged  the  subject  of  this  memoir  to  write  to  the  Minister, 
and  state  that  M.  Pitt  and  M.  Windham  had  engaged  him  to 
employ  all  his  unjustifiable  means  of  destruction  against  the 
Bepublic — ^in  short,  to  avow  all  the  infernal  plots  their  black 
minds  presented  to  their  troubled  imaginations.  This  he  in* 
dijgpailtly  spurned  at,  and  absolutely  declined  entering  into  any 
sort  of  correspondence  with  M.  Fouch^.  The  following  day 
they  were  called,  by  a  note  from  the  Prefect  Dubois,  to  the 
bureau  de  la  Pr^fecture-Gin^rale  de  la  Police,  and  had  each  a 
passport  delivered  to  them,  very  equivocally  worded,  tending 
lo  expose  them  to  every  sort  of  embarrassment  in  their  progress 
through  the  country,  which  they  were  commanded  to  depart 
from,  and  to  leave  the  territory  of  the  Republic  in  twenty-four 
hoars,  which  all  who  knew  Paris,  the  roads,  and  rate  of  posting, 
will  readily  agree  to  be  a  phyucal  impossibility.  On  the  day 
of  their  departure,  they  were  provided  with  proper  passports 
from  Hit  Majesty's  Minister  Plenipotetitiary,  that  of  Lord 
Hawkesbury  having  been  taken  away.  Those  of  Mr.  "Merry 
were  conutersigned  by  the  Minister  Talleyrand.  The  subject 
of  this  memoir,  with  great  satisfaction,  ordered  post  horses,  and 
left  his  interests  and  fortune  to  be  pursued  by  Agents,  to  whom 
ho  was  obliged  to  confide  them ;  having  thus  unjustifiably, 
as  he  has  stated  it  for  the  private  satisfaction  of  his  friends, 
been  expelled  like  an  outcast,  from  a  country  which  he  had 
respected,  as  at  peace  with  his  own,  after  the  publication  of  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Amiens,,  under  which  he  had  eonceive^ 
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iMMOf  entitled  to  protection,  as  every  other  EBglithtnan. 
And  he  perhaps  would  not  have  complained  of  the  ioault  he 
baa  experienced,  if  idle  cariosity  or  pleasure  bad  been  the 
aiOti?e  of  bis  excnrsion. 


No.  5. 

Parts,  Brumaift  (N<yo.)  1 802- 

What  interest  can  the  enemy  of  Earope  have  in  akewing  such 
an  amity  to  the  Swiss  insurgents  >  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  she 
wants  to  make  anew  Jersey  of  Switzerland,  in  order  to  form  new 
plots,  to  have  more  traitors  in  their  pay,  to  spread  libels, 
to  welcome  all  criminals,  all  the  enemies  of  France,  and  t%do 
on  the  East  what  she  constantly  does  on  the  West,  by  means 
of  the  situation  of  Jersey.  She  then  would  have  the  par- 
ticular advantage  of  molesting  that  grand  manufactory  of  Ly- 
ons, which,  springing  out  of  its  ruins,  bears  so  great  a  prepon* 
derance  on  the  balance  of  commerce,  as  to  make  it  lean  In 
favour  of  French  industry. 

What  is  the  interest  of  France  ?  It  is  to  have  none  but  gwid 
neighbours  and  true  friends. 

To  the  South,  the  King  of  Spain,  allied  to  France  as  mach 
by  inclination  as  by  interest,  and  the  Italian  and  Ligoriaii 
Republics,  which  enter  into  its  federal  system. 

Switzerland,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  good  Prince  of  Baden, 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  Holland,  to  the  North  and  East. 

In  those  states,  the  faction  now  opposing  Europe,  and  sedcing 
to  stir  up  the  continent,  will  find  neither  accomplices  nor  to- 
leration. Yet  these  agitators  are  ever  on  the  watch;  their 
effbrts  have  alike  been  exerted  at  Genoa,  in  Holland,  and 
Switzerland : — already  were  their  insidious  plots  acquirtn^  an 
organized  consistency,  when  the  proclamation  of  the  «th  Yen- 
(Semxaire  appeared,  and  calmness  was  again  restored.    All  re* 
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tMii^  toieff  aatnfallflMe,  whkh  preseiitetlie  Jln< lieiilterio 4»f 
France  sarronnded  on  fill  sides  by  friendly  nations. 

This  politicnl  attitnde  is  the  Tesnlt  of  ten  yeiirs  ttuimplit^ 
risks,  labours,  and  immense  sacrifices*  Tbe  peace  of  Lane* 
vUie,  the  preliminaries  of  London,  and  the  peace  df  Amiens^so 
ftr  from  changing  this  aspeol^  have  ratW  tended  -to  its  con* 
solidation* 

And  why  at  this  hoar  rentere  to  aohie?e  that  which  to 
ikam  day  has  been  so  often  attempted  in  'vain :  are  we  thea 
sopposed  to  have  become  cowards;  or  are  we  thought  weaker 
BOW  than  we  eyer  were  ? — "But  it  ts  taster  for  the  vfoves  qf  the 
Man  to  root  out  the  rocks,  which,  for  to  mai^  eeniwies,  hoot 
wtoeked  iis  rage,  than  for  -the  factum  now  opposing  Europe  and 
mankind,  to  rekindle  war  in  ail  its  horrors,  in  ike  hosom  tff  the 
West  J  and  t^ove  all,  to  tarnish  for  a  moment  the  bright  dsstinjf  of 
Me  Wresseh  people^ 


No.  6. 

"Extract  of  a  Note  presented  bj  General  An* 
dreossi  to  Lord  Hawkesburyj  29.ih  MarcU^ 
1803. 

As^o  the  comi^laints  made  respecting  the  pobltcationsiwhich 
may'haTe  appeared  in  France,  they  are  of  an  order  too  secon« 
dary  to  be  capable  of  influencing  juch  a  decision.  Are  we 
then -returned  to  an  age  of  tournaments?  Motires  of  this  na« 
tuic  might  have  authorised,  four  centuries  ago,  the  combat  of 
thirties;  but  they  cannot,  in  this  age,  be  a  reason  for  war  be* 
tween  the  two  countries. 

height  suffice  in  this  reiipect  to  reply  to  his  eaccellency, 
that  BO  representation  has  been  made  by.him  on  th?  subject  to 
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the  g6T«himeBt  of  die  republic ;  and  that,  if  it  was  but  jostioe 
to  grant  fiatiafoction,  the  first  consul  bad  a  right  to  expect  that 
'which  was  required  by  M.  Olto,  in  his  note  of  the  22d  Thermi- 
dor  last,  upon  grounds  more  serious  and  more  just. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  English  ministry  can  have  been  igno* 
rant,  that,  ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
the  English  press  has  not  ceased  to  spread  through  Europe  the 
rage  of  war,  the  discredit  of  peace,  and  shameless  and  bound, 
less  outrages  against  every  thing  which  is  the  object  of  the  love 
and  veneration  of  the  French  people  ? 

A  few  days  after  the  ratification  of  peace,  one  of  his  Britannic 
majesty's  ministers  declared,  that  the  peace  establishment  must 
be  considerable ;  and  the  distrust  excited  by  this  declaration, 
made  in  parliament  with  as  much  bitterness  as  impropriety, 
famished  a  commentary  fur  the  exaggeration  and  alarms  whkb 
were  circulated  in  despicable  pamphlets,  and  in  newspapers,  as 
contemptible  as  those  libels.  Since  that  time,  these  writers 
have  found  themselves  invariably  supported  in  their  insolent 
observations  by  particular  phrases  taken  from  the  speeches  of 
some  leading  members  of  parliament.  These  speeches,  scarcely 
to  be  exceeded  by  the  news-writers  themselves,  have,  for  these 
eighteen  months,  tended  to  encourage  insult  against  other  go* 
vemments  to  that  degree,  that  every  European  must  be  offend- 
ed, every  reasonable  Englishman  must  be  humiliated,  by  such 
unheard-of  licentiousness. 

What,  if  we  connect  with  these  sallies,  proceedings  more 
offensive  and  serious ;  the  indulgence  granted  to  French  crimi« 
nais,  publishing  daily  outrages  in  the  French  language;  the 
atill  more  inexcusable  toleration  extended  to  villains  covered 
with  crimes,  and  plotting  assassinations  incessantly,  such  as 
Georges,  who  continues  to  reside  at  London,  protected  and 
having  a  considerable  establishment;  in  a  word,  the  little  jus* 
tice  which  has  beeif  shewn  to  all  our  representations — ^how  are 
we  to  account  for  the  publicity  of  the  complaint  which  his  6ri« 
tannic  majesty  has  thought  proper  to  make  respecting  some  in- 
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definite  wrongs  which  he  has  hitherto  thought  unnecessary  to 
bring  before  the  first  consul  ? 

The  first  consul  has  had  canse  to  be  conTinced  that  all  his 
representations  on  all  these  points  were  useless,  and  that  his 
Britannic  majesty,  regardless  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  was 
resolved  to  authorise  every  thing  within  his  dominions ;  but  he 
did  not,  on  that  account,  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  continuance 
of  peace,  nor  alarm  Europe  with,  the  notification  of  war.  He 
confined  himself  to  this  principle  of  conduct,  to  permit  or  to 
prevent  in  France,  with  respectto  England,  whatever  should 
he  permitted  or  prevented  in  England  with  regard  to  France. 
.  Uc  has,  kowener,  expreued,  and  he  again  cxprases  his  wish, 
that  means  should  be  adqpud  to  prevent,  in  future,  ai^  mention 
hmg  made  qf  what  is  passing  in  England,  either  in  the  facial 
discussions,  or  in  the  polemical  writings  in  France,  as  in  like 
mmmer  in  the  French  facial  discussions  and  polemical  writings^ 
no  mention  whatever  should  be  made  qf  what  is  passing  in 
Mnglttnd. 


No.  7. . 

From  the  Hamburgh  Correspondentcn,  March  30^ 

1803. 

The  following  article  is  inserted  by  desire. 

Paris,  March  15; 

For  some  months  a  war  of  newspapers,  and  of  the  press, 
has  been  kept  up  between  France  and  England.  This  seemed 
merely  the  dying  embers  of  an  extinguished  conflagration ;  the 
last  consolation  of  a  desperate  party  ;  the  food  of  some  low 
passions,  and  a  few  hungry  scribblers.  The  French  govern- 
ment was  far  from  attaching  importance   to  such   matters. 
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Kotwithsttiidiiig  some  dificolties  id  tbe  complete  •««»liwi  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  they  still  belierod  they  might  rely  on 
the  good  hith  of  the  British  goTemiiieHt,  and  directed  their 
Attention  solely  to  the  re*establiBhme»t  of  the  i:okNM«s.  Ro« 
lying  npon  the  sacredness  of  treaties,  they  securely  dispersed 
tile  remains  of  the  French  naral  fot  ce,  which  had  been  giren  • 
prey  to  the  English  fleet.  In  this  sitaation  snddenly  appeared  m 
solemn  message  from  the  cabinet  of  St.  James^,  and  informed 
tf  1  Europe  thtft  France  was  making  considerable  preparatione 
hi  the  ports  of  Holland  and  France;  an  address  was  voted  by 
parliament,  promising  to  the  King  of  Enghmd  such  extraor- 
dinary means  of  defence,  as  the  secnrity  of  the  British  empire, 
And  the  honour  of  the  three  crowns  might  require. 

From  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  message,  people  doubtnd 
'  whether  it  was  the  effect  of  treachery,  of  hinacy,  or  of  weak* 
Bess.  Let  any  one  cast  his  eyes  over  the  ports  of  France  and 
Holland,  where  he  will  find  only  detached  naval  preparations 
destined  for  the  colonies,  and  consisting  only  of  one  or  two  linn 
of  battle  ships,  and  a  few  frigates.  On  the  other  hand,  let  him 
look  at  the  ports  of  England,  filled  with  a  formidable  naval 
force ;  on  such  a  review,  one  could  be  tempted  to  believe  that 
the  message  of  the  king  of  England  was  mere  irony,  if  such  a 
farce  were  not  unworthy  the  majesty  of  a  government.  If  one 
considers  the  influence  of  factions  in  so  free  a  country,  one 
might  suppose  that  the  king  of  England  had  only  bad  thn 
weakness  to  yield,  if  weakness  were  compatible  with  the  first 
quality  of  a  king.  In  short,  no  rational  motives  remain  to 
which  it  can  be  ascribed,  except  bad  faith-^^xcept  a  sworn 
tnmity  to  the  French  nation— except  perfidy,  and  the  desire 
of  openly  breaking  a  solemn  treaty,  for  the  sake  of  advantagea 
which  will  be  maintained,  and  the  sacrifice  of  which  the  ho* 
nour  of  France  and  the  faith  of  treaties  forbid. 

When  a  man  reads  this  message,  he  thinks  himself  trans- 
ported to  the  times  of  those  treaties  which  the  Vandals  made 
with  the  degenerate  Romans,  when  force  usurped  the  place  of 
right,  and  when,  with  a  hasty  appeal  to  arms,  ihey  insulted 
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the  anU^Qift  they  me^nt  to  atteck.  In  the  present  state  of 
ciFili2«tioD«  there  is  a  respect  which  a  great  monarch,  whid^ 
a  polished  people  owe  to  themselves,  were  that  Fespect  n9 
more  than  to  seek  a  plausible  pretext  for  an  unjust  war.  B^t 
la  this  instance  every  thing  is  precipitate,  and  repugnant  t9 
decency  aud  to  justice.  An  eternal  war  would  succeed  % 
dreadful  contest;  and  the  more  uigust  the  attack,  the  morf 
irreconcileable  would  be  its  animosity. 
.Such  a  novelty  will  doubtless  excite  the  disapprobation  of 
Europe.  While  even  the  English,  whose  national  p^ide  h9ff, 
not  entisely  blinded  them,  sighed  at  this  prospect,  did  thf 
TiMBS  call  the  peace  of  Amiens  an  armistice,  and,  in  doi^g  so^ 
passed  the  severest  satire  on  the  government  it  defeeded;  and 
the  rapid  fall  of  the  national  funds  is  the  first  prelude  to  thf 
misfortQues  which  may  follow,  as  the  revenge  due  fojr  the 
wound  given  to  all  social  rights. 

The  French  are  less  intimidated  than  irritated  by  the  threatp 
of  England.  -They  have  neither  been  dispirited  by  theif 
reverses,  nor  elated  by  their  victories ;  in  a  war  to  which  therf 
appeared  no  termination,  they  saw  all  Europe  confederate^ 
against  them.  Their  constancy,  their  counige,  and  ^he  prompt 
activity  of  their  government,  brought  it  to  a  conclusion.  Thif 
war  would  have  a  different  object.  France  would  contend  for 
the  liberty  of  the  states  of  Europe,  and  the  sacrednc^  of  their 
treaties;  and  if  the  English  government  be  determined  to 
make  it  a  national  war>  perhaps  her  boasted  formidable  naval 
strength  would  not  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  result,  s^nd  to 
secure  the  victory. 

The  French*  atrong  in  the  justice  of  their  pauAe,  s^nd  in  the 
confidence  they  repose  in  their  government^  do  not  dreed  the 
new  expenses  aud  new  sacrifices  which  such  a  war  might 
render  necessary.  Their  system  of  finance  is  more  simple 
aad  less  artificial  than  that  of  London,  and  so  much  the  vvaM 
solid.    It  ^U  lies  in  their  soil  and  iu  their  courage. 

On  the  fint  news  of  the  English  meeiage,  dl  eyce  were 
tamed  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Thnilleries.  Its  most  trifling  motions 
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receiTed  a  character  of  importance,  itt  moit  unpremeditated' 
words  were  eagerly  caaght  up.  Erery  one  impatieotly  ex- 
pected the  assembly  for  the  presentation  of  foreigners,  which 
Ma£me  Bonaparte  holds  once  a  month.  Every  one  was  pre* 
pared  to  draw  some  infe^nces  from  it.  It  was  as  splendid  as 
usual.  The  first  consul  made  his  appearance,  and  said,  on  his 
entrance,  to  the  English  ambassador,  who  was  standing  beside 
M.  Markoff,  *'  We  have  been  at  war  for  twe|?e  years.  The  king 
of  England  says  that  Francois  making  immense  naval  psepara- 
tions.  He  has  been  led  into  an  error.  In  the  French  porU 
there  are  no  preparatioi^s  of  any  magnitude.  The  whole  fleet 
is  gone  to  St.  Domingo  and  the  colonies.  With  regard  to  the 
ports  of  Holland,  to  which  the  message  likewise  alludes,  there 
are  only  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  under  general 
Vipter,  and  all  Europe  knows  its  destination  is  for  Louisiana. 
The  king  says  farther,  that  between  the  cabinets  of  Paris  and 
London  differences  continue.  I  know  of  none.  It  is  true 
that  England  ought  to  have  evacuated  Malta,  and  Malta  is  not 
evacuated ;  and,  as  his  Britannic  Majesty  has  bound  himself 
by  the  most  solemn  treaty  ever  entered  into,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  of  the  speedy  evacuation  of  that  island  ;**  and,  added  the 
first  consul,  "  those  who  would  attempt  to  frighten  the  French 
people  should  know,  that  it  is  possible  to  kill,  but  not  to  intimt* 
date  them/' 

During  the  course  of  the  evening,  when  the  first  consul  hap. 
pened  to  be  near  M«  Markoff",  he  said  to  him,  half  aloud,  ''  that 
the  British  ministry  wished  to  keep  Malta  for  five  years  more. 
Such  a  proposal  was  insulting,  and  no  treaties  should  be  en- 
tered into,  which  it  was  not  resolved  to  observe.'^  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  assembly,  when  the  English  ambassador  was 
about  to  retire^  the  first  consul  said  to  him,  "  Madame  the 
duchess  of  Dorset  has  spent  the  unpleasant  part  of  the  year 
in  Paris.  It  is  my  sincere  wish  that  she  may  also  spend  the 
agreeable  season.  But  if  it  should  happen  that  we  really  must 
go  to  war,  tb^  responsibility  is  exclusively  with-  those  who  deny 
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the  Ttlidity  of  their  own  coDtract^  since  they  refiue  to oheeils 
treaties  which  they  had  concluded." 

These  words  of  the  first  consul  require  no  comment.  They 
explain  completely  his  present  opinions,  his  past  conduct,  and 
his  resolution  for  the  future.  It  is  sufficient  to  compare  them 
with  the  tergiversations,  the  duplicity^  the  evasions,  and  the 
message  of  the  English  government^  in  order  to  be  enabled  to 
decide  on  the  justice  of  the  dispute. 


No.  8. 

Copy  of  a  Note  presented  by  the  Russian  Charge 
d'Affaires,  Mr,  4'Oubril»  relative  to  the  Occur« 
rences  at  Ettenheim^  where  the  Due  D'Engbiea 
vi^s  seized^  dated  Paris^  April  20,  180i. 

According  to  the  orders  which  the  chargi  d'afiaires  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rnssias,  has  re- 
ceived from  his  court;  he  hastens  to  inform  the  minister  of 
the  French  Republic,  that  his  illustrious  master  has  learned, 
with  equal  astonishment  and  concern,  the  event  that  has  taken 
place  at  Ettenheim,  the  circumstances  that  have  attended  it,  and 
its  melancholy  result*  The  concern  of  the  Emperor  on  this 
occasion  is  the  more  li?ely,  as  he  can  by  no  means  reconcile  the 
Tiolation  of  the  territory  of  the  Elector  of  Baden,  to  those  prin* 
ciples  of  justice  and  propriety,  which  are  held  sacred  among 
nations,  and  are  the  bulwark  of  their  reciprocal  relations.  His 
Imperial  Majesty  finds  in  this  act>  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
nations ;  the  consequences  of  which,  if  considered  as  admissible^ 
must  entirely  annihilate  the  security  and  independence  of 
states.  If  the  German  Empire,  after  the  misfortunes  it  has 
foffered,  must  still  be  in  fear  for  the  integrity  of  its  territory  { 
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e^ttM  it  h«T6  been  expected  that  this  should  have  originated  on 
the  part  of  a  gOTerniDent,  which  has  laboured  to  secure  to  it 
peace,  and  imposed  on  itself  the  duty  of  guaranteeing  its  con- 
tiooance?  All  these  considerations  have  not  permitted  the 
Emperor  to  pass  over  in  silence  this  unexpected  evt-nt,  which 
has  spread  consternation  through  all  Germany.  HTs  Imperial 
Majesty  has  held  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  guarantee  and  medii^tor 
of  the  peace,  to  notify  to  the  states  of  the£mpire,  the  manner 
in  which  he  views  an  action  which  endangers  their  security 
and  independence.  The  Russian  rdsident  at  Ratisbon  has,  in. 
consequence,  received  orders  to  deliver  in  a  note  to  the  Diet, 
and  to  represent  to  it,  and  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  the  ne- 
cessity  of  remonstratiug  to  the  French  government,  against 
this  violation  of  the  German  territory,  &c. 


The  Second  Note  presented  to  the  Freuch  Govern- 
ment^ bj  Mr.  d'Oubril,  previous  to  his  quitting^ 
Paris. 

The  undersigned  has  been  ordered  to  declare,  that  he  cannot 
prolong  his  stay  at  Paris,  unless  the  following  demands  be  pre* 
viously  complied  with.  First,  that  conformably  to  the  4th  and  5th 
articles  of  the  secret  convention  of  the  1 1  th  of  October,  1 80] ,  the 
Freuch  government  shall  cause  its  troops  to  evacuate  the  king- 
dom of  Naples;  and  when  that  is  done,  that  it  shall  engage  to 
respect  the  neutrality  of  that  kingdom,  during  the  present 
and  any  future  war.  Secondly,  tnut  in  conformity  to  the 
2d  article  of  the  said  convention,  the  French  government 
shall  promise  to  establish  immediately,  some  principle  in  concert 
with  his  Imperial  Majesty,  for  regulating  the  basis  upon  which 
the  affairs  of  Italy  shall  be  finally  adjusted.  Thirdly,  that  i| 
shall  engage,  in  conformity  to  the  6th  article  of  the  conven* 
tion  aforesaid,  and  the  promises  so  rc^rr.'.  "y  ^.1  tu  U"*  Ta..  '^. 
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to  todemnify  ^hiioat  delay  the  king  of  Sardlniap  for  the  lossei 
kt  has  snatained.  Foartbly,  and  lastly,  that  in  virtue  of  the 
obligations  of  anatual  guarantee  and  mediatiou,  the  French  go* 
vernment  shall  promise  immediately  to  evaeuate  and  withdraw 
iu  troops  from  the  north  of  Germany,  and  enter  into  an  en* 
gageroent  to  respect,  in  the  strictest  manner,  the  neutrality  of 
the  Germanic  body.  The  undersigned  has  to  add,  that  he  has 
received  orders  from  his  government,  to  demand  a  categorical 
answer  to  these  four  points. 


The  following  Note,  delivered  by  the  Minister  of 
Russia,  Mr.  Kleppeil,  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisboo, 
the  6th  of  May  ISM, '  I  think>  deserves  also  to 
be  noticed  here. 

The  event  which  has  taken  place  in  the  States  of  his  High* 
ness  the  Elector  of  Baden,  the  conclusion  of  which  has  been  60 
melanchdly,  has  occasioned  the  most  poignant  grief  to  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  He  cannot  but  view,  with  the 
greatest  concern,  the  violation  which  has  been  committed  on 
the  tranquillity  and  integrity  of  the  German  territory.  His 
imperial  Majesty  is  the  more  affected  by  this  event,  as  he 
aerer  coold  have  expected  that  a  power,  which  had  undertaken 
in  cominon  with  himself  the  office  of  a  mediator;  and  was 
consequently  bound  to  exert  its  care  for  the  welfare  and  tran- 
quillity of  Germany,  could  have  departed  in  such  a  manner 
ftom  the  sacred  principles  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  duties 
it  had  so  lately  taken  upon  itself.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to 
Call  the  attention  of  the  Diet  to  the  serious  consequences  to 
which  the  German  Empire  must  be  exposed,  if  acts  of  violence/ 
of  Nevhich  the  first  example  has  just  been  seen,  should  be  passed 
over  in  ailenqe :  it  will,  with  its  accustomed  foresight,  fasily 
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perceive  how  much  the  futore  tranquillity  and  security  of  the 
whole  Empire,  and  each  of  its  members,  masi  be  endangered, 
if  sach  Tiolent  proceedings  should  be  deemed  allowable,  and 
safiered  to  lake  place  withont  observation  or  opposition. 


No.  9. 

Note  from  Couat  Wintzingerode^  Minister  of 
State  and  Conferences  to  his  Serene  Highness 
the  Elector  of  Wirtemberg,  to  his  Excellency 
Mr.  Didelot^  the  French  Minister^  dated  30th 
September,  1805. 

The  undersigned  is  under  the  necessity  of  giving  to  Mr. 
JDidelot,  official  communication  of  an  event  the  most  unexpected, 
and  of  an  outrage  the  most  unheaid  of  against  the  capital  of  his 
Highness  the  Elector,  by  Marshal  Ney* 

Having  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Stutgard,  not  only  with 
he  intention  of  passing  through  it,  but  of  taking  up  his  quarters 
there,  General  Hirzel,  the  commandant,  ^ent  himself  to  the 
gates,    and    endeavoured    by  the   strongest   representations, 
shewing  at  the  same  time  the  positive  orders  to  that  effect  of  his 
Highness  the  Elector,  to  prevail  on  him  to  follow  the  conducting 
officers  posted  on  all  the  roads,  made  to  preserve  the  communis 
cations  round  the  town,  and  to  facilitate  the  march  of  the  French 
troops  to  all  quarters   to  which  they  were  destined.     But      | 
Marshal  Ney,  rejecting  all  proposals  of  the  kind,  and  refusing      j 
to  accept  of  any  compromise,  ordered  his  guns  to  be  pointed      i 
against  the  gate  leading  to  Louisbnrg,  compelled  it  be  opened      i 
by  those  means,  entered  the  capital  of  his  Highness  the  Elector      ' 
in  an  hostile  manner,  with  a  force  so  considerable  that  the      j 
town  was  not  capable  of  containing  it.  He  ordered  the  magistracy 
to  assemble,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  them,  that 
two  regimeatjB  of  hussars,  and  five  battalions  of  infantry  would 
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itnvt  there  the  same  night,  for  which  he  made  an  immediate 
^d  peremptory  demand  of  100,000  rations  of  bread. 

The  undersigned  is  at  a  loss  for  expressions  to  convey  the 
'eep  regret  of  his. Highness  the  Elector,  as  well  as  the  just  in* 
digoatton  which  he  mast  necessarily  feel,  at  the  grieyons  and 
loheard  of  insnlt  which  has  been  offered  to  him  in  his  capital, 
at  a  moment  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  makes  professions  of 
friendship  to  him,  and  assnres  him  of  respecting  the  neutrality 
•f  his  Highness's  dominions. 

The  Elector  places  too  much  reliance  on  the  justice  and 
candour  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  to  entertain  for  a 
moment*  the  least  doubt  that  he  will  not  giro  to  his  Highness 
the  Elector,  satisfaction  complete  and  adequate  to  the  enormity 
of  the  insult  which  has  been  offered  toiiim. 

His  Highness  the  Elector  has  ordered  the  undersigned  to 
require  of  his  Excellency,  Mr.  Didelot,  by  this  official  note,  to 
make  a  direct  report  of  these  transactions. 

At  a  moment  that  his  Highness  the  Elector  sees  bis  capital  in 
the  poaaession  of  a  foreign  army,  his  chief  and  greatest  anxiety 
is  for  the  persons  of  the  envoys  of  the  different  powers  of 
Eofope  accredited  to  his  court,  and  who  have  only  consented 
to  remain  there,  under  the  assurance  that  his  Highness  would 
cause  them  to  be  respected  equally  with  himself. 

His  Highness  the  Elector  firmly  expects  that  his  Excellency 
will  prevail  on  the  commandant  at  Stutgard,  to  cause  the  sacred 
character  of  public  Ministers,  in  which  the  envoys  accredited 
to  his  ceurt  are  clothed,  to  be  secured  against  all  insult,  and 
that  they  may  continue  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  assured  to  them 
by  the  laws  of  nations.    The  undersigned,  &c.  dec. 

P.  S.  At  this  instant  the  undersigned  has  received  official 
information  from  Baron  de  Taubenfaeim,  first  equerry  to  his 
Highness  the  Elector,  that  some  hussars,  acting  as  body  guards 
to  General  Dupont,  have  forced  open  the  doors  of  the  palace 
and  of  the  principal  slables  of  the  Elector,  and  carried  off  ^ 
great  many  valuable  effects,  and  all  the  horses  belonging  te  his 
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Mfghness;  (he  tame  hussars  woandad  hisaervailtiwho'Mriet- 
toured  to  prevent  this  violence.  One  of  the  Elector's  coach* 
men,  dre»ed  in  his  livery,  and  driving^  Mr.  Didelot*^  attached 
to  the  French  embany,  received  also  some  blows  wkli  Ae  flat 
of  a  sword.  Upon  complaint  being  made  of  the  breaking  opea 
the  doors  of  the  palace  and  stables  by  Baron  de  Tanbenhiem,  t* 
the  aid  de  camp  of  general  Dupont,  the  only  answer  he  roceived 
was  cela  m'esi  fgal. 

It  is  sufficient,  without  doubt,  that  these  fiida  be  commii- 
nicated  to  his  Excellency,  to  excite  in  him  all  the  indignatioB 
(hat  they  are  calculated  to  produce. 

A  copy  of  thia  note  Was  sent  to  every  one  of  the  cofft 
diplomatique  at  Stutgard.^ 

Mr.  Didelot  never  answered  it ;  but  Mavriial  Ney  replied  to 
it  en  hon  miUtaire.  l*he  house  of  the  Electoral  Minister,  Mr« 
Wintzingerodp,  was  given  up  to  plunder ;  his  niece,  a  beautiful 
girl  of  sixteen,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  brutal  desires  of  a 
lawless  banditti;  the  next  morning,  the  young  lady,  as  well  as 
three  servant  maids,  died  in  consequence  of  aoch  treatment. 


No.  10. 

A  bookseller,  M.  Palm,  residing  at  Narembeig,  formerly 
an  imperial  town,  and* under  the  special  protection  of  Prussia, 
was  dragged  from  his  house  to  the  fortress  of  Braunau,  and 
there  tried,  and  shot  by  the  sentence  of  a  French  military  com* 
mission,  for  no  greater  crime  than  vending/  in  the  way  of  his 
trade,  a  book  respecting  the  government  of  France  under  ^a* 
poieon.  He  was  a  man  of  the^iighest  integrity,  and  his  uji« 
happy  fate  is  universally  lamented.  This  atroctoaa 4kct,  placed 
beyond  a  d  mbr  by  private  letters,  is  only  slightly  alladedtaki 

'  •  A  cousin  of  Mr.  Didelot  the  French  nuniiten 
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the  Germaa  papers.  The  fact  is,  that  there  is  not  one  joamalist 
within  three  days  journey  of  the  French  army,  who  has  not 
the  fate  of  the  Naremberg  bookseller  continually  before  hu 
eyes. 

The  fate  of  M.  Palm  has  excited  in  Germany  an  interest  that 
does  the  greatest  honour  to  the  feelings  of  humanity.  He  was 
40  yearn  of  age,  and  born  at  Schondo/f. 

His  conduct,  when  sentenced  to  death  by  the  French  com* 
mission  at  Braunau,  was  so  heroio,  that  it  deserves  to  be  gene- 
rally  known.— This  brave  man  was  offered  his  pardon,  upon 
condition  that  he  would  give  up  the  author pf  the  work;  which 
he  refused  to  do  even  at  the  place  of  execution,  exclaiming^ 
*'  that  he  would  rather  die  than  betray  the  author." 

To  intimidate  others,  Bonaparte  ordered  0000  copies  of  !tbe 
sentence  of  the  mock  tribunal  to  be  circulated  all  over  the  con« 
tinent.  Some  patriots  at  Berlin,  in  return,  subscribed  for  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  60,000  copies  of  the  inclosed 
letter,  which  he  wrote  to  his  wife  some  hours  before  his  execa* 
Ctott.  The  general  indignation  this  murder  has  excited  every 
where  in  Gennany  is  excessive.  The  pity  of  his  fate  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  abhorrence  of  the  tyrant,  who  commanded 
and  directed  the  assassins  who  perpetrated  this  atrocious  deed. 

4 

*'  In  the  Dungeon  of  the  Mililyy  Prison  of 
Braunau,  August  26»  1806. — Six  o'Clock  in 
the  Morning. 

'*  Mff  Dearest  Beloved, 

''When  you  read  these  lines  you  are  a  .widow,  and  our 
dear,  dear  children  have  no  Ibnger  a  father.  My  destiny  is 
fixed;  in  five  hours  I  cease  to  live.  But  though  I  die  the 
death  of  a  criminal,  you  know  that  I  have  committed  no  crime; 
I  fall  a  victim  of  the  present  calamitous  times  !  times  when  an 
untimely  jdeath  ean  neither  dishonour  a  man  whose  whole  life 
has  been  irreproachable,  nor  throw  a  stain  on  his  surviving 
family.    In  our  miserable  days  what  virtue  has  not  expired  by 
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tbe  hands  of  the  executioner  !^-Do  not  let  yoor  affliction  for 
the  fate  of  a  husband  deprive  you  of  firmness  to  support  the 
duties  of  a  mother.  Our  dear,  dear  babies  (Oh,  my  God  I  I 
shall  never  more  press  them  or  you  to  my  bursting  heart!)  have 
now  a  double  claim  on  your  maternal  love,  as  well  as  on  your 
maternal  tenderness.  Implant  on  their  tender  minds  all  those 
▼irtoous  sentiments  which  made  their  good  mother  so  very  dear 
to  their  unfortunate  father.  I  advise  yon  to  collect,  as  soon  as 
possible,  tbe  wreck  of  our  foitune,  (if  any,)  and  to  retire  with  it 
to  England  or  America.  In  those  fortunate  lands  innocence  is 
still  secure,  and  patriotism  is  yet  revered .-^In  my  last  fervent 
prayers  I  recomm^d  you  all  to  the  protection  of  an  Omnipo- 
lent  Providence,  and  to  the  compassion  of  those  contemporary 
patriots  of  all  countries,  whose  noble  bosoms  sympathii^e  with 
my  own  feelings,  and  deplore,  if  not  weep,  over  the  destruc* 
xtion  of  liberty  in  wretched  Germany. — fieward  the  friend  who 
delivers  thi^;  and  forgive,  and  teach  our  dear  children  to  for- 
give, my  murderer.  May  heaven  pardon  him  as  much  as  I 
do!  I  cannot-^I  dare  not  say  more ; — my  breast  is  too  ^11. 
Ob,  my  God!  never  move  to  behold  and  embrace  them  and 
you!  l!-«Almighty  Creator,  bless  and  preserve  you  all,  until 
we  meet  in  another  and  better  world,  to  part  no  more !— With 
my  last  breath,  your  ever  affectionate  husband, 

"  John  P.  Palm** 

N.  B.  The  wishes  of  the  virtuous  Palm  are  complied  with. 
Mrs.  P^m  shortly  after  came  to  England^  where  a  very  liberal 
subscription  was  opened  for  her  by  our  merchants  at  Lloyd's 
Coflb^  House 
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No.  U. 

Proclamation  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Pruasia, 
as  inserted  bj  Authority  in  the  Gazette  of 
Konigsberg,  of  the  1st  December,  1806. 

Tire  battle  of  the  14th  of  October,  notwitbstandiog  the  eov- 
rageoos  efforts 'of  his  majesty's  armies,  has1)eeii  so  onfortuaate 
for  the  Prussian  anns,  that  the  road  to  the  capita^  and  even  to 
the  very  heart  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  has  been  left  open 
to  the  enemy :  the  king  was,  therefore,  induced  to  offer  terms 
for  an  armistice,  of  which  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  a 
cordial  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  as,  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle,  be  received  a  letter  from  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
full  of  friendly  expressions ;  but  to  this  offer  of  the  armistice 
the  door  of  acceptance  was  shut,  unless  the  king  consented 
as  the  basis  of  a  peace,  to  certain  sacrifices  incompatible  with 
his  honour  and  dignityi 

The  king,  who  saw  the  full  extent  and  magnitude  of  the 
mislbrtuuei  and  dangers  which  unavoidably  surrounded  his 
&ithful  subjects,  preferred  an  immediate  and  certain  tranquil* 
lity  to  the  remote  and  uncertain  prospect  of  the  return  of  the 
fortune  of  war  in  bis  favour :  his  Majesty,  therefore,  imme* 
diately  took  the  resolution  of  making  suc)i  sacrifices^  however 
great  they  might  be,  as  were  comp.atible  with  the  interests  of 
his  throne^  and  accordingly  sent  the  minister  of  state,  the 
maiquis  Lucchesini,  as  early  as  the  18th  of  October,  with, 
ample  diplomatic  powers,  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  emperor 
and  king  Napoleon.— The  sacrifices  which  the  king  had  agree<) 
to,  on  receiving  the  first  dispatches  from  marquis  Lucchesini, 
(to  whom,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  business,  his  majesty  had 
sent  major-general  Zastrow),  were  so  adequate  to  the  advan, 

I  I 
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tages  which  the  enemy*  by  the  fortane  of  a  single  day  had 
gaioed,  that  so  early  as  the  SQth  of  October  they  were  respec- 
tively  ackaowledged,  and  receired  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  for 
peace^  by  the  plenipotentiary^  the  grapd  marshal  of  the  palace. 
Duroc:  upon  this  bi^is  the  peace  iiself  was  to  have  been 
concluded  without  delay ;  and  tde  king«  on  his  own  part,  took 
all  the  necessary  measures  to  provide  that  ihpse  oopditioos  of 
pesice  bhould  be  punctually  fulfilled,  inynedii^tely  after  the 
signing  of  the  prelioiinaries  ther^f.  Tb^  emperor  Napoleon, 
on  the  contrary^  refused  fo  put  a  stop  to  hostilities,  and  allowed 
his  army  not  only  tQ  enjoy  the  advantages  they  already  pos, 
sessed^  but  to  prcy^eed  in  ^cquiring  new  conquests ;  and  even 
all  the  provinces  of  the  king  on  the  Oder  and  the  Warte,  desti- 
tute of  garrisons,  were  inundated  with  French  troops,  and  thus 
these  defenceless  provinces  felt  all  the  horrors  of  war,  as  well 
as  the  capital. 

At  the  head  quarters  of  tl^e  emperor,  even  four  days  aflcr 
the  acceptance  of  the  conditiot\s  of  peace,  a  seditious  procla. 
matioQ  was  printed,  published,  and  distributed,  inteuding  to 
produce  an  insurrection,  or  disturbances  and  rebclh'on,  among 
the  subjects  of  his  majesty  in  South  Prussia.  Wherever  the 
enemy's  troops  could  find  their  way,  the  property  of  the  l^iog 
was  taken  possession  of,  the  royal  treasures  were  seized,  smd  it 
was  attempted  to  seduce  the  servants  of  his  majesty  from  their 
lawful  aUegiance  i  and  an  oath  was  even  tendered  to  tueaiji 
whereby  they  were  required  to  swear  fealty  to  the  enemy. 

Those  facts^  create^  a  suspicion  that  the  emperor  was  not 
se;  loos  in  his  intention  of  concluding  a  peace  upon  the  basis 
already  uuderstood  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  both  nations. 
The  unceasing  but  inefiTectual  ePdeavours  of  the  plenipoteu. 
tiaries  of  the  king,  not  to  break  off  entirely  the  thread  of  com. 
munication  between  the  two  belligerent  powers,  proved  clearly 
to  his  piajesty  that  his  suspicion  was  wel(  grounded ;  more  par* 
ticularly,  as  the  pontive  declaration,  that  the  "  emperor' 
knowing  the  situation  in  which  Prussia  has  been  placed  sinc^ 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  the  14th,  must  take  advantage  o^. 
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tfial  sittfatioii  Ibr  the  conclttsion  ci  his  peace  with  England  and 
'  Rossia,"  leavea  no  iwibt  remainiag  with  respett  to  the  inten- 
tkms  of  France. 

After  this  the  former  concluded  basis  for  peace  was  entirely 
•el^  aside»  and  instead  of  it  an  armistice  was  proposed  on  the 
fiart  of  the  French,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  thought 
that  the  hesia  of  a  definitive  peace  had  been  settled ;  and  each 
new  advantage  gained  in  the  interim  by  the  French*  now  in- 
creased  the  asverity  of  the  demands  made  upon  Prussia. 

After  having  indulged  themselves  in  so  many  illusory  hopes, 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  king  at  last  thought  themselves 
jnatified  to  conclude,  on  the  16th  of  November,  the  armistice 
hmesiBset  inserted  verbatim,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  con* 
tiniiallj  increasipg  demands  of  the  enemy.  This  document 
was  accompanied  by  the  official  declaration  of  the  imperial 
■MBister  for  foreign  affairs,  M.  Talleyrand,  prince  of  Bene* 
v«ato,  the  contents  of  which  prove  more  clearly  than  any 
ahiMg  that  had  gone  before,  that  Prussia  would  only  flatter 
iaenelf  in  vain,  if  she  cherished  the  most  distant  hope  of  a 
aecdreor  lasting  peace,  notwithstanding  the  unheard  of  sacri« 
Acea  which  the  amistice  imposed  upon  her. 

Bat  if  the  Idog  htm^f  even  had  indnlgad  such  a  hope,  it 
wa»  no  longer  in  his  power  to  ftilfi]  those  condtions  in  that 
armistice' with  regard  to  the  Russian  armies;  because,  as  the 
f  reach  troops  chiring  the  negotiation  had  advanced  even  to  the 
Vistula,  his  majesfy  wes  not  in  a  situation  to  stop  the  march  of 
iIm  Rusnan  armies,  when  their  own  ftontiers  were  menaced  by 
the* enemy.  Thus,  no  choice  was  left  to  the  king;  he  was 
•hllKed  tn  refuse  his  ratification  of  the  armistice  which  the 
fl^aad  marshal  Dnroc  brought  to  his  head^quarters  at  Osterode, 
Qttithe  12fld>of  November, 

If  aoy  alternative  remained,  it  was  one  that  implied  the  ac- 
aomplishing  of  imposiibiNties,  vi%.  to  invite  the  cabinet  of  St« 
Batershiirgh  to  unite  with  his  majesty,  and  agree  upon  the 
llsuis.Qf  a  negatiBtion  with  the  emperor  Napoleon  for  a  general 
|^«nce» 
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This  bai  l^n  do^e ;  mi,  Uiomgh  then  were  but  fiedbtc 
jbopes  of  the  tnccen  of  taci;  an  aUempt,  yet  the  kiogd|d  not 
racall  the  marquis  Locchesini  from  the  faead-quartets  p(  the 
emperor  and  Jiipg. 

During  the  tiqie  thai  the  king  was  thus  eyhaufting  M  tho 
resources  in  his  power  to  stop  the  shedding  of  huo^n  blood,  he 
iras  nerertheless  bjofily  qccupted  in  bringing  forward  a^l  the 
means  of  resistance  i^hich  God  hM  given  him. 

While  the  fortresses^  proyided  with  an^ple  means  ofdefeBce, 
sf9oh  as  those  of  Stettin,  Costrin,  Magdeburg*  &c.'haye  been 
delivered  up  to  t)ie  eneipy  in  a  piost  sc^^ndalous  manner  by 
ftheir  resp^tiv^  comoiaoders,  the  other  fortresses  of  the  coan* 
|ry,  particqiarly  fhcse  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  have  been 
pow  put  in  the  bes^  possible  st«te  of  defence,  and  iatrqsted  to 
the  command  of  brave  and  honourable  officers.  The  rest  of 
the  marching  regiments,  which  were  quartered  or  encamped 
near  the  Vistula  and  Warte,  shall  be  united  with  a  numerous 
well  disciplined,  and  brave  army,  brought  te  the  ^ssistaqce  of 
)he  king  by  his  true  firiepd  a^d  laitbfffi  ally  the  emperoir 
j^ilexander. 

While  these  united  lrt)ops  attack  the  enemy,  a  new  ^nd  na* 
merous  army,  which  is  begun  to  be  collected,  well  disciplined, 
and  equipped  for  war,  shall  follow  their  fellow  soldiers  to  the 
^eld  of  glory.  Above  nil,  the  king  relies  on  the  support  of 
that  people,  who  gloriously  fought  the  battle  in  the  seven 
years  war  against  almost  atl  Europe,  and  who  did  not  despond 
nor  waver  in  their  allegiance  to  their  monarch,  even  when  die 
capital  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy ;  his  majesty  looks  with  confidence  to  the 
support  of  that  people,  who,  upon  that  occasion,  in  the  midsl 
of  unheard  of  perils  and  calamities,  evinced  an  energy  and 
firmness  which  has  merited  tie  applause  oC  the  present  age, 
and  secured  them  that  of  future  generations. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  even  greater  calls  upon  onr 
.energies,  th&n  there  were  at  the  period  of  tbe.aboye  calamities. 
We  now  struggle  for  all  that  is  dear  and  honourable  to  uf  as  ^ 
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natiooj  or  sacred  to  Kiunai^iy,  To  pretervo  the  iadependeace 
and  eztsteace  of  the  natioii  akme,  the  king  look  op  arms :  thia 
the  nation,  nay«  the  whole  world  knows^;  and  the  enemy  wilt 
not  be  able  to  deceiTO  the  people  by  the  phantom  of  a  pro^ 
tended  coalition,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  cannot  prodoce ' 
the  least  evideacc. 

In  her  ^former  stmggles  in  the  aeyen  years  war,  Prussia  stood 
aloAe,  o^  at  least  without  any  material  assistance  from  any 
other  power.  She  then  stood  up  against  the  first  powers  in 
Europe.  In  the  present  struggle  she  can  reckon  upon  the 
assistance  of  the  powerful  and  magnanimous  Alexander^  whow 
with  his  whole  strength,  stands  forward  for  the  preservation  of 
Prussia.  Prusna,  in  this  great  struggle,  has  only  one  interest 
in  conmion  with  Russia;  both  will  stand  and  fall  together. 
With  such  an  intimate  union  of  both  powers,  in  such  a  holy 
*troggl9>  against  an  enemy  whose  success  has  raised  htm  to 
such  a  giddy  height,  that  he  knows  no  limits  to  his  career,  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  cannot  long  remain  doobtfuL 

Perseverance  in  danger,  according  to  the  glorious  example 
of  our  forefathers,  can  and  will  alone  lead  us  on  to  victory.  » . 


•;;••;  :  No.  12. 

Generi^l  Ktosciusko's    pretended  Address   to   bis 
CouotrymeD,  tho  principal  Parts  of  which  art 

as  follow :— 

• 
Amidst  the  clangour  of  arms,  which  re*echoes  from  Poland^ 
Kosciusko  is  about  to  join  you.  In  the  enterprise  of  the 
French,  in  their  triumphs,  and  by  their  awful  eagle  hovering 
before  them,  you  will  distingaash  those  legions,  which  display 
their  courage  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  in  one 
II  3 
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canpsign  b«?e4itptnw4  theviiited  ftfce«f  two  grMft  Mnpircs; 
and  have  lately  in  one  week  annihilatied  the  laboar  ef  a  ceataiy, 
the  work  of  Frederick,  and  the  trophies  of  his  old  and  celebrated 
generab. 

Dear  coantrymen  and  friends,  who  bate  proved  yoorselyes 
to  possess  a  degree  of  fortitude  equal  to  our  'inisfertanes ;  yoo 
who,  banished  from  your  native  soil,  have  remained  ander  a 
aatioii  friendly  to  Poland ;  and  you  who,  having  become  stran* 
gers  in  the  heart  of  that  country,  neverthelese  preserved  the 
sense  of  glory,  and  the  recollection  of  our  brethren,  arise » 
the  gr^at  nation  is  before  you:  Kapoleon  expects,  and  Koa* 
ciusko  calls  3'ou ! 

t  soon  shall  again  behold  the  paternal  earth  which  my 
arm  defended;  those  fields  which  I  have  bathed  with  my 
blood ;  and  with  tears  of  joy  I  embrace  those  unfortunate  friends 
whom  I  was  not  permitted  to  follow  to  the  giave.  Beloved 
and  brave  countrymen,  whom  I  was  compelled'  to  abandon  to 
the  yoke  of  the  conquerors,  I  have  only  lived  to  avenge  3'our 
wrongs;  and  I  now  returO  to  restore  yoa  to  fireedom.  Sacred 
remains  of  my  coantry  I  I  hail  you  with  transport,  and  embrace 
yon  with  a  sacred  mania.  I  will  join  you,  never  more  to  part. 
Worthy  of  the  great  man  whose  arm  is  extended  towards  yoo, 
worthy  of  the  Poles  who  now  bear  my  voice,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  establish  a  more  splendid  and  suble  basis;  or,  if  the  name 
of  my  native  country  amounted  to  no  more  with  my  felFow 
citizens  than  empty  words,  in  this  case  I  shall  know  bow  to 
avoid  my  disaster  and  your  disgrace,  by  burying  myself  under 
the  noble  ruins  of  our  aspiring  fortune.  But  no,  the  good 
times  of  Poland  have  returned  I  Destiny  has  not  led  Napoleon 
-  and  his  invincibles  to  the  shores  of  the  Vistula  without  an 
object.  We  are  under  the  asgis  of  the  monarch  who  vanquishe 
difficulties  9i  it  were  by  a  miracle ;  and  the  reaniraation  of 
Poland  is  too  glorious  a  subject  not  to  have  been  left  by  the 
eternal  judge  for  him  to  achieve. 

(S%ned)       Koscrosao. 
Paris^  No;:,  I.  • 
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No.  13. 

Note  of  C.  M.  Talleyrand,  Prince  of  Benevento, 
delivered  in  after  the  Armistice  between  France 
and  Prussia  was  signed. 

The  undersigned  painister  for  foreign  affairs  has  received  bit 
imperial  and  royal  majesty's  commands,  to  declare  to  their  ex. 
cellencies  the  marquis  Lucchesini  and  the  general  Von  2^tnMr, 
plenipotentiaries  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Four  coalitions,  of  which  the  last  haa  brought  on  the  present 
wJir,  were  formed  against  France :— all  four  have  been  con- 
quered 5  the  victories  which  his  imperial  and  royal  majesty 
has  gained  over  them,  have  subjected  under  his  power  very  ex- 
tensive dominions. — Thrice  has  France,  actuated  by  a  moderation 
^unexampled  in  history,  determined  to  give  back  the  whole,  or 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  her  conquests,  and  has  re-established 
princes  upon  their  thrones,  without  any  great  diminution  of 
that  power  which  they  had  forfeited  in  consequence  of  the 
emperor's  victories. — Although  the  emperor  has  thrice  acted 
in  this  manner,  yet  he  is  willing  once  more  to  display  his  ex-, 
traordinary  moderation,  though  it  mfght  produce,  before  the 
lapse  of  ten  years,  even  a  fifth  coalition. 

In  the  course  of  those  continually  renewed  wars,  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  have  lost  their  colonies.  It  is  natural,  it 
is  just,  that  those  countries  which,  by  the  laws  of  war,  have 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  emperor,  should  serve  as  com- 
pensations for  those  colonies.  But  the  most  material  injury 
which  the. fourth  coalition  has  done  t^  France,  is,  that  the 
Porte  has  lost  its  independence.      Wallachia  and   Moldavia 
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#e(e  governed  by  two  men  who  were  joally  depoied  by  tbe 
Porte ;  but  she  hes  been  forced  to  reinstate  tbeu  in  their  dig* 
Bitiet  by  the  threats  of  Russia ;  and  those  concesnoos  on  the 
part  of  Che  Porte  may  be  reckoned  as  actual  omqiiests  by 
Russia.  If^  therefore,  the  total  independence  of  the  Porte 
ought  to  be  a  chief  poiat  to  France^  his  nuyesty  the  emperor 
would  lose  the  greatest  advantage  of  his  Yictoriesy  if  be 
were  not  to  obtain  the  guarantee  of  the  future  independence  of 
that  power.  His  imperial  majesty,  therefore,  cannot  in  the 
least  consent  to  the  restoration  of  the  conquered  countries, 
until  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  righu  of  the  Porte  over  WaU 
lachia  and  Moldavia  is  acknowledged,  and  its  total  Indepen* 
dence  recogoised  and  guaranteed. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour  to  renew  to  their  excellen- 
cies, the  marquis  Lucchesini  and  the  general  Von  Zastrow,  th» 
assurance  of  his  high  consideration. 

C  M.  Talletrand, 
Prince  of  Benevento. 
Merlin,  Nov.  16,  1806. 


No.  14. 

Address  from  the  Bishop  of  Saragossa,  (manu- 
factured by  Bonaparte),  to  the  unfortunate 
Inhabitants  of  that  City^idfter  it  was  taken  bj 
the  French. 

The  Bishop,  after  accounting  for  his  long  absence,  tells  lis 

-  coontrymen,  that,  when  he  left  them,  every  thing  was  flou* 

fishings  ^^  on  his  return,  he  found  nothing  but  havoc  and 

desolation;  and  proceeds  thus:— From  whence  arise  all  these 
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troobktt  my  dear  mids  ?  It  leems  that  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
liad  in  bit  mind  Saragosta,  when  he  mid,  Sacerdoie$»  c/us 
gemaucs,  Virgmu  efus  t^alidtt  tt  ipsa  oppressa  anutriiudme. 
Here  we  tee  a  father  and  a  mother  ezpiriug»  leaving  orphan 
children.  There^  were  children,  poor  innocent  creatures, 
sucking  the  withered  breatts  of  their  mother.  Here,  again, 
were  plains  covered  with  dead  carcases,  [and  watered 
with  the  precious  blood  of  men  ;  there,  we  saw  houses  in 
flames,  palaces  reduced  to  ashes,  dead  bodies  heaped  together 
at  the  doors  of  the  churches,  and  which  were  interred  without 
any  religions  ceremony !  Who  is  the  cause  of  all  these 
troubles  ?  I  repeat  it,  I  shall  always  repeat  it:  your  siiu,  ymtr 
sediiious  spirit,  your  forgetfulness  of  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel.  These  temples,  that  ought  to  resound  with  the 
praises  of  the  Lord,  with  tRe  precepts  of  charity,  with 
concord  and  peace,  have  been  converted  into  arenas  of  war. 

War,  this  formidable  plague  of  divine  anger,  which  terrible 
name  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  nor  be  pronounced  in  the  temples  of  the  God  of  peace 
and  mercy ;  this  torrent,  which,  in  the  course  of  centuries 
has  overthrown  so  many  cities,  provinces,  and  kingdoms ;  this 
inseparable  companion  of  famine,  sickness,  and  death.  It  is 
war  which  has  drawn  us  into  this  abyss  of  troubles;  and  it  it 
by  a  special  favour  of  Providence  that  we  have  not  all  perished* 
His  mercy  alone  saved  us.  Miserieordia  Domini  quia  uon  sumus 
eanssatgui,  ei  nan  defecerum  miserationes  ejus. 

Nevertheless,  have  not  these  calamities  ceased  ?  Is  not  the 
train  of  these  horrors  suspended  ?  Do  we  not  tee  the  day  of. 
tranquillity  shine  upon  us }  Yes,  my  dear  sons,  already  the- 
horrible  noise  of  artillery  has  ceased.  We  see  no  more  showers 
of  bombs  and  balls  coming  down  upon  us.  The  attacks  have 
likewise  ceased ;  and  at  last  you  are  able  to  breathe.  Shortly, 
tradesmen  will  return  to  their  shops,  labourers  to  their  deserted 
fields,  merchants  to  their  manufactures,  curates  to  their  church- 
es,  and  other  ministers  of  the  Lord  to  the  laws  of  worship  and 
the  benefit  of  souls. 
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fiot  to  whom  are  we  indebted  foit  this  unexpected  happiness  ? 
Here,  my  dear  aons»  I  pray  yon  to  liiten  to  mc  t^ith  the  ntmtsl 
attention.  In  the  firrt  place,  to  God«  who  is  the  origih  and  the 
vtose  of  all ;  to  the  Almighty  God,  who  raises  and  lowers 
monarchies  according  to  bis  will :  and,  after  Qpd,  to  the  Virgin 
of  the  Pillaj,  who  interceded  ibr  ns ;  and  after  that,  to  the 
generaui  heart  of  the  GaiAT  Napoleon  ;  to  the  man  who  is 
tkemefsengir  (if  God  vpon  mrth,  to  execute  hii  dhine  decrees, 
mndwko  U  ient  to  ptm$k  ta  for  otanint,  Hetanqntshed  his 
enemies^  lowered  and  raised  thrones^  and  carried  his  tictorions 
eagles  from  the  l>orders  of  the  Tagos  to  the  Vtstala,  from  the 
Seine  to  the  Danube.  Nothing  can  equal  his  power,  except 
his  clemency  and  his  goodneu.  He  wished  to  fergite,  after  hiA 
Tictories ;  and  it  is  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  that  his  belored 
Lieutenant,  the  Marshal  Dii£e  of  Montebello,  chief  of  (he 
French  army,  generously  granted  yon  a  pardon,  which  yoti 
durst  not  even  hope  for.  Thq  sword  was  already  suspended 
over  your  heads,  and  under  our  feet  the  mine  opened  for  onr 
graves.  The  last  blow  was  going  to  be  struck,  when  he  lis- 
tened  to  the  voice  of  your  Junta.  In  hearing  the  cries  of  so' 
many  innocent  people,  his  heart  softened ;  he  granted  life  to 
you,  in  promisiog  the  maintenance  of  our  holy  religion,  re* 
spect  to  his  miuisters,  exacting  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  your 
new  sovereign,  and  letting  justice  be  exercised  as  before,  in 
the  name  of  his  Catholic  Majest}-,  the  King,  Don  Joseph 
Napoleon. 

^You  know  whether  his  promises  have  been  fulfilled,  and 
what  good  order  and  discipline  reign  in  our  town.  Those  ard 
the  motives  that  led  this  illustrious  General  here,  who  wishes 
to  give  a  glorious  proof  of  his  religion  and  his  fiety,  and  who 
makes  us  assemble  in  this  holy  temple,  to  receive  our  oaths  of 
fidelity,  and  render  thanks  to  God  for  the  end  of  all  our 
troubles.  It  is  just,  O  my  God,  that  we  should  all  exclaim, 
Te  Deum  laudamus.  We  lift  up  our  hands  to  you,  to  thank  you 
for  the  inapprechible  favour  of  peace— of  a  true  and  durable 
peace.     It  is  the  greatest  happiness  that  mortals  can  have,  and 
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I  tboQld  witb#  at  A«  ^sptoie  of  my  tean  and  my  blood,  to 
mder  at  ot«nial.-wSoe  tho  Momtcur^  Itfarch  14, 18Q8, 


No.  15. 

&tract  of  a  Note  presented  by  Mr.  D'Ocarits/ 
the  Spanish   Cliargi  d^ Affaires  to  the  French 
Goyernment,  Jan.  1793. 


**  Wliat  witt  GODtribote  to  consolidate  tbit  nnion,  wbicb 
"  tbe  two  States  and  all  Europe  have  sneh  a  great  interest 
"  in,  will  be  the  issue  of  the  memorable  affair  which  at  present 
"  occupies  all  France,  and  draws  the  attention  of  all  nations — 
**  the  grand  process  which  is  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  chief  of 
"  the  family  of  the  Bourbons,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  foreign 
"  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  his  Majesty  is  not  fearful  of  beiog 
**  accused  of  meddling  with  the  government  of  a  country  that 
"  is  not  subjected  to  his  power  when  he  speaks  in  favour  of 
**  his  relation  ao4  ally,  with  a  voice  that  can  only  displease 
^  those  whose  heart  is  shot  to  all  moral  sentiment  and  com* 
**  miseration.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain,  that 
"  without  troubling  myself  about  any  of  the  discussions,  which 
*'  would  be  misplaced  in  the  mouth  of  a  stranger,  I  shall  confine 
"  myself  to  a  few  reflections,  entirely  founded  upon  justice, 
"  the  rights  of  nations,  and  the  interest  of  humanity/'  (He 
then  states  his  opinions}-'-:-*''  It  is  the  wish  of  my  master  the 
*'  Uog,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Spanish  nation,  which  in  its  an- 
"  tiquated  character,  respecting  justice,  nevertheless  knows 
''  bow  to  appreciate  noble  passions,  as  well  as  elevated  virtues, 
**  and  whohop^  that  the  French  nation  will  yet  offer  to  pes- 
*'  ferity  the  example  of  magnanimity  and  of  generosity,  which 
"  hu  distinguished  it  till  now.    United  by  tbe  same  senti- 
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^  meats,  which  are  the  much  more  hooounible  for  the  French 
^  people,  as  they  contrast  more  with' the  passions  and  suggest 
*'  lions  which  they  have  to  guard  against,  how  durable  the  ties 
"  of  friendship  would  be  between  these  two  nations.  How 
^  valuable  the  titles  would  be  to  re-produce,  to  tie  these  knot* 
^  still  closer !  How  much  reciprocal  esteem,  Ibunded  on  hu» 
^  manity,  will  be  worthy  of  both  1  It  is  with  these  views  that 
'*  his  Catholic  Majesty  thought  proper  to  impart  to  the  French 
**  government  his  wuM  ardent  intercesthns  for  the  important 
**  aflfair  that  attracts  the  attention  of  so  many  people.  If  I 
'*  could  make  known  to  the  king,  that  his  greatest  wish  is 
**  fulfilled,  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  been  the  agent  of  such  a 
**  gk>rious  and  humane  negotiation,  happy  to  hare  served  my 
**  country  and  yours,  and  that  day  would  be  the  most  fortondte 
-•.of  my  life.'* 


No.  16. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Bouaparte  when  he  iSvas 
in  Egypt,  to  his  Brother  Joseph:  extracted 
from  the  intercepted  Correspondence  published 
in  London* 

Republic  Francaise, 
bonaparte  general  en  chef.  . 

Le  Caire,  le  7  Tftermidor,  (25  Juillet,  1798.) 

To  varrd  clans  lea  papier  public  la  relation  des  bataille  de 
la  conquete  de  PEgypte  qui  ^t6  assS  dispoti  poor  ajouter  une 
feuille  a  la  gloire  miiilaire  de  cette  armee.  L'Egypte  est  le 
pays  le  plus  ricfae  en  ble^  us,  legames^  yiaodes,  qui  existe  sur  la 
terre^  la  barbarie  est  a  son  cooopte.    U  ii'y  a  point  J'argent  pas 
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meme  poor  «older  la  troupe  je  pense  etres  en  France  dans 
inoU  je  te  recommande  met  interets.— J'ai  beaucau  de  chagrin 
domestiqiie,  car  U  voile  est  entierement  lev(e.  Toi  seul  me 
jreste  sor  la  terre  ton  amitie  m'est  bien  chere.  II  ne  m^  r«>te 
pins  poor  devimr  misantrope  qu'a  te  perdre  et  te  voir  me 
trair.-— C'est  one  triste  position  que  d'avoir  a  la  fois  tons  les 
^timens  pour  une  meme  personne  dans  son  coeur — tu 
in'entend* 

Faitf  ensorte  que  jaye  une  campagne  k  mon  arriv^e  sott  pris 
jde  Paris  ou  en  Burgogne  je  compte  y  passer  Thiyer  et  m'y 
puerrar  je  suis  aimui  de  la  nature  humaine!  J'ai  besoin  de 
solitude  et  d'isofement,  la  grandeur  m^amm,  le  sentiment  est 
dessejcbe,  la  g;loire  est  fade.  1 29  ans  j'a  toote  puis6.  II  ne  me 
reste  plus  qu'a  devinir  bien  vraiment  Egoiste.  Je  comte 
garder  ma  maison,  jamais  je  ne  la  donnerai  a  qui  que  ce  soit. 
Je  n'ai  plus  de  quoi  rivre !  Adiea,  mon  unique  ami,  je  n'ai 
jamais  etc  injaste  envers  toi.  Tu  me  dois  cette  justice  malgri 
le  desir  de  mon  coeur  de  Tetre-crtu  m'entend  1 

Jmbrassc  ta  femme  pour  moi. 

I  have  inserted  this  letter  to  prove  my  assertion  in  page  102« 
that  the  great  Bonaparte  cannot  even  write  the  language  of 
die  nation  over  which  he  tyrannises.  He  spells  it  just  as  he 
pronounces  it^  which  is  exactly  like  a  Smiojfard. 


APPENDIX  THE  SECOND. 


I  At  qui  iunt  H  qwi  RempuhUcmn  •cMjMvere?  Momimu  iceknUMml^ 
**  erueniuMoni^us^immut^WMrUia^  noceniiuimi^  idcmque  wjferbUtimi,^ 
"  qmbu9  fidet,  decusy  fietas^  pQgtremo  hontttUy  atqw  inhctusta  omnia 
*'  qtuestui  tunt^ 


IT  was  my  intention,  in  giving  an  aocount  of 
the  respectable  family  of  St«  Cloud,  and  of  sotne 
of  the  members  of  the  French  government,  to 
have  added  the  speeches  of  some  of  the  latter,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  them  with  the  speeches 
made  by  the  same  persons  under  Roberspierre's  go- 
vernment ;  in  order  to  prove,  if  further  proof  should 
have  been  thought  necessary  on  that  point,  the 
tergiversation  and  perjuries  of  all  revolutionary 
Frenchmen.  However,  I  perceived  that  that  plam 
would  have  considerably  enlarged  this  publication, 
and  might,  perhaps^  have  been,  uninteresting  to 
^me  of  my  readers.  I  have,  therefore,  confined 
myself  to  relating,  in  general  terms,  the  different 
opinions  of  the  republican-imperial  ministers  and 
legislators,  and  refer  thQ  reader  to  official  docu- 
ments for  Uic;ir  speeches. 
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The  private  iutrigues  of  the  boudoirs  do  not 
come  withiD  the  object  of  the  Appendix,  which 
18  only  to  state  the  life,  character,  &c.  of  Hie 
imperial/amify,  and  of  the  leading  persons  who 
compose  the  preseat  goveriunent  of  France.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen,  that  )>ad  the  French  nation 
searched  their  gallics,  their  bridewell,  or  a  com- 
mon brothel,  they  could  not  have  selected  a  more 
infamous  family  to  govern  them  than  that  which 
governs  them  at  tiiis  day !  This  submission,  from 
a  high«minded  people,  to  such  a  set  of  persons, 
who  now  lord  it  over  that  country,  is  hardly  to 
be  paralleled  in  history,  and  can  only  be  con* 
sidered  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  this  age  of 
wonders. 

I  have  also  thought  proper  to  add  the  varioiis 
establishments  of  the  households  of  the  different 
members  of  the  imperial  family ^  the  expenses  of 
which  are  paid  by  the  government ;  in  other 
words,  by  the  country  at  large  i  not  out  of  Bona- 
parte's private  purse,  or  the  revenue  allotted  to 
him  as  chief  magistrate.  I  think  also  fit  to  state 
that,  although  Murat,  Joseph,  &c.  are  provided 
for  in  other  couDtries,  still  the  same  establishment 
is  kept  up  for  them  in  Paris  as  before  they 
were  made  kings.  Their  pay,  as  public  function- 
aries in  the  Friench  government,  is  also  continued. 
Xlurat  is  grand  admiral ;  Joseph  Bonaparte,  grand 
elector ;  Beauhamois,  arch-chancellor  of  state  : 
Louis  Bonaparte,  constable  j  each  of  which  re* 
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ceive3  2,000,000  livres  per  annum,  about  90^000/; 
sterling,  besides  tke  expenses  of  their  household^ 
which  is  separately  paid  for  by  the  government. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  denouement  of  the 
Revolution  is,  <<  UAntichambre  qui  a  wubi  €tttrer 
mi  Sabm.*' 


The  repudiated  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE. 

This  lady  was  bom  in  Martinique,  and  first 
married  to  General  Beauharnois,  who  was  guil- 
lotined. During  the  time  of  Roberspierre  she  was 
in  prison,  and  Tallien  maintained  her  two  children, 
the  present  Queen  of  Holland  and  Viceroy  pf 
Italy,  who  were  then  at  school ;  and  occasionally 
sent  her  money^  and,  what  was  more  in  those 
times,  consolation^  Yet  this  woman,  whom  the 
courtiers  of  Bonaparte  represented  as  the  jnodel  of 
her  sex,  and  a  sovereign  pleuie  de  vertus  *,  as  a  wo- 
man who  has  a  tender  heart ;  this  woman  suffered 
her  former  benefactor  to  remain  in  the  most  abjeqt 
poverty  lor  several  years. 

After  she  was  liberated  from  prison,  she  lived 
with  Barrass  who,  on  account  of  a  family  com- 
plaint, namely,  a  bad  breath,  which  she  and  her 
children  have  to  an  uncommon  degree,  got  rid 
of  her,  by  transferring  her  to  Bonaparte, 

♦  Thwomao  had  so  mamf  virtues,  that  the  Parisians  com- 
pared her  to  a  bill  of  exchange,  "  qu'elie  ct6  tir6e  par  Barras, 
*^  cndonie  par  Cambac^rfes,  et  accept^e  par  Bonaparte  V* 

KK 
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Bajrras  played  her  a  curious  trick  when  Bona* 
parte  was  in  Egypt.  He  took  it  into  his 
head  to  seize^  au  nom  de  la  loiy  several  trunks,  full 
of  the  spoils  of  Italy,  which  Bonaparte  had  left 
under  the  care  of  his  wife,  with  strict  orders  never 
to  open  them,  as  they  contained  things  of  no 
value,  but  which  never  lAiould  be  opened  in  his 
absence.  The  unsuspecting  Josej^hine  told  this  to 
Barras,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  and  the  domi-p 
ciliary  visit  was  made.  This  was  one  of  the  causes 
why  Bonaparte  was  so  much  incensed  against  Barras, 

During  Bonaparte's  absence,  however,  she  got 
fhuceurs  from  the  army  contractors,  as  she 
was  pushed  for  money.  She  and  Madame 
Tallien,  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with 
Barras,  amassed  considerable  sums.  Even  till 
very  lately,  whenever  a  favour  was  obtained 
through  the  interest  of  the  Empress,  sh^  took  care 
to  make  a  bargain  for  herself. 

About  three  years  ago,  an  English  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance  ♦  wanted  permission  to  return 
to  England.  I  made  interest  with  the  Empress  s 
but  she  would  not  hear  of  less  than  1,000  louis, 
and  200  louis  for  her  friend,  Madame  Ferraiid  f , 
ivhich  1  was  obliged  to  engage  for  by  a  bond. 

^   f  Nov  in  London,  and  to  whom  I  appeal  for  the  truth  of 
thi(^  statement. 

f  Wife  of  ihp  General  who  killed  himself  lately  at  Santo 
pomin^^p. 
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Unfortunately  for  the  parties^  the  courier  who 
was  the  bearer  of  the  letter  from  Josephipe  to  the 
Emperor,  who  was  then  in  Poland,  arrived  at 
bead-quarters  during  the  memorable  battle  of 
Eylau.  The  issue  of  that  battle  did  not  dispose 
Bonaparte  to  be  very  obliging.  No  notice  was 
then  taken  of  the  application.  On  his  return, 
Josephine  renewed  it,  but  without  success :  her  lord 
was  in  a  great  passion  with  her.  He  not  only 
refused  what  she  asked,  but  wrote  to  his  minister 
of  war>  never  to  take  any  notice  of  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Empress^  in  favour  of  any 
English  prisoner  of  war.  Though  Bonaparte 
knew  well,  that  if  he  allowed  her  to  make  such 
applications,  she  would  soon  make  large  sums,  as 
the  English  pay  well ;  yet,  avaricious  as  he  is,  his 
inveteracy  towards  our  countrymen,  in  this  in- 
stance, predominated  over  his  avarice. 

The  rapacity  of  the  Ex-Empress  is  without  ex« 
ample.  There  is  not  a  tradesman  in  Paris  to  whom 
she  is  not  indebted.  Her  income  was  large,  be- 
sides 1,000  louis  per  month,  which  Fouch^  was 
obliged  to  allow  her,  as  pin  money,  from  his  re* 
ceipts  from  the  gaming  houses. 

Whenever  Madame  VImpiratrice  travelled 
through  manufacturing  towns,  and  the  poor  peo- 
ple presented  her  with  samples  of  their  industry, 
$he'was  good-natured  enough  to  keep  them,  but 
never  paid  for  them. 

KK2 
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About  two  years  ago,  she  was  engaged  in  an 
affair  which  caused  a  great  sensation  in  Paris. 

An  Italian  had  a  demand  upon  the  three  great 
government  contractors  *,  which  Josephine  en- 
gaged to  get  paid,  provided  she  was  not  forgotten: 
The  Italian  was  to  give  her  IOO3OO&  francs,  about 
4,000/,  sterling,  for  her  trouble.  A  Mr.  Perignon, 
a  notary  of  the  Rue  St.  Honor^,  drew  up  the 
bond;  however,  the  Italian  contrived  to  get  his 
money  without  paying  her.  The  bond  could  be 
of  no  use,  as  the  notary  had  omitted  taking  some 
precaution  with  regard  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  made  payable.  The  notary  took  a  man  of 
straw,  thinking  that  the  Italian,  who  was  a  re- 
spectable man,  would  not  think  of  defrauding  her 
Imperial  Majesfyy  otherwise  he  would  have  filled  it 
up  in  the  name  of  a  person  who  could  sue  for  the 
amount  of  the  bond  !  However,  Josephine  was 
tricked  out  of  her  money,  and  there  the  matter 
should  have  rested  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  rage 
of  Bonaparte  was  vented  against  the  notary,  who 
was  deprived  of  his  functions;  and  his  deposit  of 
56,000  francs,  (2,000/.  sterling,)  which  he  had  made, 
as  all  notaries  were  obliged  to  do,  in  the  Caisse 
d*AmoTtissement,  (sinking  fund,]  was  forfeited  ! ! 

The  Italian,  who  was  a  resident  of  Milan«  no 
doubt,  took  care  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  their 
enraged  and  defrauded  Majesties. 

•  0?erhar<I,  Desprez,  and  Yoalerberg.     Sec  page  217. 
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Her  list  of  amants  has  been  very  great:  the 
moBt  favoured  were,  besides  Barras  and  TalUen^ 
Rapp  and  Ca£arelli>  two  aids-de-camp  of  Bona* 
parte ;  Talma,  the  actor ;  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Julian,  a  spy  of  Bonaparte's  own  police;  and 
Rpstan,  the  Mameluke^  who  is  also  the  cher  ami 
of  His  Majesty  Napoleon.  The  wags  of  Paris  say, 
'*  2ue  Scstan  est  VEpotise  de  VEmpereur  et  VEpoux 
'•  de  rimperatrice  I  ! ! 

Shortly  aftjer  Bonaparte's  return  from  Egypt, 
Talleyrand  wished  very  much  to  get  them  di- 
vorced. Fouchei  however^  opposed  it ;  and  Bo« 
naparte,  from  policy,  no  doubt,  thought  proper 
to  take  the  advice  of  the  latter.  Whatever  har 
foibles  may  be  in  that  respect^  she .  deserved  a 
better  fate  than  being  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
tyrannical  humours  of  a  Bonaparte. 


MADAME  BONAPARTE  (Mother). 

This  Lady  was  bom  in  Switzerland.  She  be- 
came acquainted  at  Leghorn  with  her  husband^ 
Mr.  Bonaparte,  where  they  were  married.  Her 
intrigues  at  Corsica  are  well  known.  She  kept  a 
brothel  there,  after  General  Marboeuf^  her  keeper, 
left  that  island. 
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When  she  arrived  in  France^  ia  1793|  with  her 
•ODs,  Napoleon  and  Lucien,  she  was  supported  by 
her  nephew  Arena^  who  was  some  years  afterwards 
wantonly  murdered,  by  order  of  her  son  Napoleon*. 
She  afterwards  kept  open  house,  at  Marseilles,  for . 
her  daughters;  but  was  at  last  driven  away 
from  that  city,  by  the  police,  and  went  to  Paris. 

When  her  son  Napoleon  was  pursuing  his  victo« 
nous  career  in  Italy,  she  went  with  her  daughters 
to  see  him  in  that  country.  She  took  Marseilles 
in.  her  way,  where  she  stopped  a  few  days.  Going 
one  evening  to  the  theatre  with  her  daughters,  she 
was  recognised  by  a  commissary  of  the  police,  who 
had  caused  her  to  be  sent  away  from  that  city,  on 
the  occasion  above  mentioned.  The  commissary^ 
not  knowing  that  this  woman  was  the  mother.of 
the  conqueror  of  Italy,  went  up  to  her,  in  the 
box,  and  accosted  her  as  a  police  officer  would  a 
person  of  that  description.  He  ordered  her  to 
quit  the  box,  which  she  did;  and  in  the  lobby 
the  eclaircissement  took  place. 

This  affair  soon  transpired  ;  it  was  mentioned  in 
all  the  minor  French  papers:  those  against  the  Direc- 
tory and  Bonaparte,  as  the  duotidienne,  the  Actes 
des  Apotres,  and  the  Mirroir,  maintained  that  the 
commissary  of  police  did  nothing  more  than  his 
duty  s  whibt  the  papers  in  the  pay  of  the  Direc* 
tory,  snch  as  the  Journal  des  Hommes  Litres^ 

*  See  page  137. 
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UAmi  des  Loix,  &c.  condemned  the  condact  of 
the  commissary,  who  was  dismissed  from  his  office. 
I  have  been  told,  that  he  now  keeps  an  hotel  at 
Leghorn,  taking  good  care,  no  doubt,  never  to 
relate  the  fact,  that  the  mother  of  Napoleon,  the 
first  and  last  Emperor  of  the  French,  King 
of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  Mediator  of  Switzerland,  Maker  of 
Kings^  and  Manufacturer  of  Princes,  Dukes^  * 
Counts,  Barons,  &c.  had  kept  a  brothel,  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  pandered  away  her  own  daughters^ 
the  Princess  Eliza,  the  present  Grand  Duchess  of 
Florence,  and  the  Princess  Paulina,  the  present 
Princess  Borghese.  The  Princess  Caroline,  now 
Queen  of  Naples,  then  only  thirteen  years  of  age, 
was  the  little  Mercury  of  her  sisters. 

There  is  a  French  proverb,  2uand  le  Diable  est 
vkus  il  sefait  Hermite^  that  may  be  applied  with 
propriety  to  Madame  Letitia  Bonaparte;  she  is 
now  become  very  religious,  and  is  a  great  conser- 
vator and  amateur  of  relics.  She  is  at  the  head  of 
ardigious  order,  called  ''  Les  Soeurs  de  la  Charity," 
who  always  attend  the  sick  and  dying:  this  office 
they  of  course  perform  gratis. 

This  virtuous  old  lady  has  no  influence  whatever 
with  her  imperial  son.  Some  years  since,  when  she 
had  the  courage  to  reproach  him  with  the  unne- 
cessary ipurder  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien,  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  kicked  and  pinched,  and  afterwards 
banished   her.    Nero's  conduct    to    hi9    fuother^ 
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AgrippiMy  was  something  similar.  Were  Ma* 
dame  Letitia  handsome,  and  in  the  prime  of  ]ife» 
Napoleon  would^  most  probably^  do  the  same  as 
Nero  did  with  his  mother! 


JOSEPH   BONAPARTE,    King  of   Spain, 
Grand  Elector  of  France. 

This  is  the  el  de$t  of  the  family,  and  a  man  of 
a  very  peaceable,  mild  disposition.  When  the 
thrones  of  Naples  and  Spain  were  forced  upon 
him,  he  resisted  a  long  while,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  yield*  He  is  a  very  domestic  man,  a  good 
father,  a  good  husband,  and  the  poor  man's 
friend  *. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  served  many  years  in  an 
attorney's  office  at  Marseilles,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  a  petty  woollen  draper,  his  present 
wife.  He  was  not  brought  into  notice  till  a  year 
or  two  after  bis  brother's  elevation  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy. 

He  was,  in  the  year  1796,  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred^  and  was  after- 

*  I  know  of  several  very  charitable  acts  of  his :  amoQgBt 
others  was  that  of  allowing  a  pension  of  6^000  lifresperan* 
natn^  2401.  sterling,  to  the  venerable  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre, 
wthor  ^f  The  Indian  Cottage,  Studies  of  Nature,  Paul  and 
Virginia,  kc»  Slc% 
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wards  seat  by  the  Directory  as  amBassador  to 
Rome ;  where  he  did  not  stay  long,  on  account 
of  one  of  his  suite,  a  General  Duphot,  baring 
been  murdered  by  the  populace  of  Rome. 

He  then  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  agaip  ap« 
pointed  a  Deputy  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
When  Ronaparteusurpedthegoyernraent  of  France, 
be  made  his  brother  a  counsellor  of  state,  a  senator* 
aod  a  king. 


PRINCESS  PAULINE, 

WIFE    OF   THE    ROMAN    PRINCE   B0R6HESE. 

This  Lady  is  the  ci-devant  wife  of  General 
Le  Clerc,  who  died  in  St.  Domingo.  He  was  with 
Bonaparte  and  Murat  at  Toulon  and  Nice;  was 
imprisoned  with  them,  and  cashiered,  like  them, 
for  bad  conduct. 

Shortly  after  Bonaparte  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  after  the 
affair  of  the  13th  Vendetniaire,  he  Ynet  his  old 
friend,  Le  Clerc,  inviting  persons  in  the  Palais 
Royal  to  an  amiable  t6t€  ct  tile.  He  was,  in  short,  a 
p of  the  lowest  order. 

Bonaparte  got  him  a  situation  in  the  army 
of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  then  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Hoche.     He  was  at  Franckfort 
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on  (he  Main  when  the  news  arrived  there  of  the 
prelimiuaries  of  peace  having  been  signed  between 
Bonaparte  and  the  Archduke  Charles;  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  Le  Clerc  plundering 
and  pillaging  the  inhabitants  of  Franckfort,  al- 
though a  neutral  city. 

He  afterwards  served  in  the  army  of  Italy; 
and  Napoleon,  finding  him  a  JU  person  to  belong 
io  his  family,  gave  him  his  sister  Pauline  in 
marriage. 

Tlie  Princess  Pauline  is  a  very  handsome  deli* 
cate  woman,  although  a  courtezan  since  the  age 
of  fourteen,  when,  as  already  observed,  she  lived 
under  her  mother's  roof  in  a  state  of  prostitution. 
She  has  still  preserved  her  beauty. 

She  also  has  an  incestuous  intercourse  with  the 
Emperor  Napoleon ;  but  she  is  neither  so  insolent 
nor  so  proud  as  her  sister  Murat  She  is  very  witty ; 
and  very  frequently,  in  her  sallies,  tells  her  impe- 
rial fauiily  some  bold  truths,  and  very  often  mocks 
them.  She  thinks,  I  suppose,  that,  as  she  is  mar* 
ried  to  a  gmuine  Prince,  such  liberties  are  per- 
mitted. She  has  a  long  list  of  admirers ;  but  the 
most  favoured  is  Lafonde,  a  tragic  performer  of 
celebrity.  Prince  Borghese,  her  husbandt  is  a 
Roman  prince,  and  a  ci-devant  patriot;  was  a 
great  jacobin  when  the  French  first  entered  Rome, 
who,  in  retutn  for  bis  kindness  towards  them,  ruined 
him.  When  the  French  army,  in  1799,  were  obliged 
to  quit  Rome,  Borghese  followed. 


Bonaparte,  to  usher  in  his  imperial  dignity, 
commenced  by  giving  his  sister  in  marriage  to  a 
gentdne  Prince.  The  match  in  every  respect  suited 
BorghesCy  as  he  was  very  poor^  and  his  bride  very 
rich.  Her  riches^  which  she  brought  with  her 
from  St.  Domingo,  were  estimated  at  300,000/. 
sterh'ng. 

Prince  Borghese  is  now  Governor  of  Genoa. 
Some  new  kingdom  will  no  doubt  begiven  to  him. 


THE  PRINCESS  ELIZA, 

I.ATK   DUCHESS    OF   ^UCC4    4ND   PIOMBINO^    MOW 
GRANO    DUCHESS    OF    FLORENCE. 

THii  Princess  is  Bonaparte's  sister.  She  was 
born  in  1776^  and,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  al- 
ready a  perfect  syren.  Her  amours,  since  she  has 
been  married  to  her  present  husband,  have  been 
out  of  number.  Amongst  the  favoured  waf  Mr. 
Hengerlo,  a  rich  contractor,  but  ruined  by  the 
{government  not  long  since. 

The  insolence  of  this  woman  is  beyond  ex- 
ample. When  she  was  created  a  Princess,  she 
appointed  Mr.  D^AUgre,  son  of  the  President  of 
tlie  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  whose  private  re- 
venue is  25,0001.  sterling  per  annum,  to  be  her 
first  chamberlain.    When  I  say  «7te  appointed,  I 
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mean  that  Bonaparte  ordered  Mr.  D'Aligre  to 
accept  such  a  situation,  with  a  salary  of  about 
9001.  sterliug  per  annum.  It  happened  one  inj, 
when  there  was  a  large  party  at  this  Princess's, 
Mr.  D'Aligre  joined  the  conversation ;  on  which 
the  Princess  said  to  him,  "  Monsieur,  voire  place 
''estalaporteH !" 

Not  long  after,  when  she  was  at  a  ball,  she 
desired  Mr.  D'Aligre  to  take  several  pairs  of 
shoes  in  his  pocket,  for  her  to  chknge ;  and  Mr. 
D*Jligre  was  obliged  to  comply.  Query— What 
does  thb  man  deserve,  pity  or  contempt  f 

Prince  '  Baciochi,  husband  of  the  Princess  *of 
Tuscany,  is  a  Corsican,  and  was  originally  a 
marker  at  a  billiard-table.  At  the  revolution  he 
went  to  France  and  enlisted.  He  got  acquainted 
with  Lucien  Bonaparte  at  Nice,  when  the  latter 
was  a  Commissaire  de  Guerre,  and  the  former  was 
a  subaltern  in  the  French  army.  Baciochi  be- 
came a  kind  of  p"  p  for  Lucien;  and  they 
robbed  together  the  French  army,  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  of  as  much  as  they  could.  He  never 
advanced  to  a  higher  degree  in  the  army  than 
adjutant-general.  He  attached  himself  to  Bona- 
parte's family,  and,  in  1797,  married  the  TrfrfMoiw 
Eliza. 

He  is  not  created  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  not 
being  of  the  imperial  and  royal  blood;  but  he  re- 
mains content  with  the  title  of  Governor  General 
of  the  Grand  Duchy. 
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JOACHIM  MURAT, 

USURPER    OF   THE   THRONE    OF   NAPLES^    AND 
GRAND    ADMIRAL   OF    FRANCE/ 

The  list  of  the  French  Revolution  cannot  pro* 
duce  a  more  sanguinary,  cruel,  avaricious,  insolent 
and  proud  monster,  than  this  Murai,  who  in  eveni 
respect  resembles  his  imperial  brother-in-law  Na- 
poleon. I  have  made  myself  well  acquainted  vnth 
the  extraordinary  vicissitudes  which  have  attended 
the  life  of  this  barbarous  wretch.  The  facts  which 
I  now  offer  to  the  reader,  he  may  rely  on  being 
attthentic. 

Joachim  M urat  was  born  en  Provence,  and  is  the 
son  of  a  mattre  de  poste,  who  kept  a  small  inn.  In 
the  year  1784^  a  nobleman  stopped  at  the  post- 
house  to  change  horses,  and  being  pleased  with  the 
observations  and  answers  of  the  boy,  took  a  liking 
to  our  hero,  then  14  years  of  age.  The  nobleman 
asked  him  if  he  would  go  with  him  to  Paris :  the 
boy  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  going  to  see 
the  metropolis,  and  the  father  soon  gave  his 
consent. 

This  nobleman,  whose  name  I  did  not  take  down 
in  my  notes,  lived  in  the  RueComartin  in  Paris, 
where  Murat  did  not  stay  long  with  hrni,  why,  I 
could  never  ascertain,  and  I  do  not  think  proper  to 
state  what  I  have  vaguely  heard. 
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From  that  nobleman's  house  he  engaged  himself 
as  a  scullion  in  the  Prince  of  Conde's  kitchen  at 
Chantillj.  From  thence  I  know  that  he  was  sent 
away  for  a  petty  theft.  This  fact  wafr  brought  to 
light  about  fiye  years  ago,  in  the  following  singu- 
lar manner. 

Murat  dined  at  Recamier's,  the  banker,  and  ap- 
proved yery  much  of  the  cookery :  he  asked  M« 
Recamier  if  he  could  recommend  him  a  good 
cook,  as  his  own  was  going  away.  M.  Recamier 
said  that  it  was  very  a-propos,  as  the  man  vrho 
cooked  the  dinner  was  not  his  own  cook,  but  a  man 
out  of  place^  and  an  old  Cardan  Heu,  meaning  a 
cook  who  had  lived  with  noblemen.  Murat  re- 
quested Recamier  would  have  the  goodness  to  send 
him.  The  cook  was  desired  by  M.  Recamier  to 
wait  upon  Murat;  an  honour  which  the  cook 
wished  to  avoid.  M.  Recamier  wished  to  know 
his  reasons,  but  the  man  was  prudent,  and  said 
nothing.  He  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  go  to 
Murat. 

At  their  first  meeting,  Murat  immediately  re- 
cognized his  old  employer,  who  had  been  the 
Prince  of  Candy's  cook  at  the  time  Murat  was 
there;  the  man  knew  him,  which  was  the  reason 
why  he  declined  waiting  ui>on  htm;  however, 
Murat^  with  a  great  deal  of  effrontery,  told  him 
that  he  should  speak  to  M.  Recamier  further 
about  it.  When  Murat  saw  Recamier^  he  told 
him  that   the  cook  whom  he  had  sent  was  a 
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mauvaia  niiet,  Ac. ;  Recsmier  knew  that  (here  was 
some  mystery  in  this  affair.  He  again  questioned 
the  cook,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  then  told  him 
that  Murat  said  he  had  heard  many  bad  things 
about  him,  and  further  called  him  a  "  raauvais 
sujet;''  the  moment  the  cook  heard  that,  be  dis* 
closed  the  whole  historjr  of  Murat,  not  only  to 
M.  Recamier,  but  to  all  his  acquaintance.  This 
soon  got  to  Murat *s  knowledge,  who  had  him 
taken  up  and  exiled  to  the  Isle  de  Rbe,  together 
with  hfH  daughter  and  three  grand-children.  This 
was  don^  to  prevent  his  children  mentioning  the 
cause  of  their  father's  f-xile! 

When  Murat  was  driven  away  from  the  Prince 
of  Coiide*8,  he  lived  for  a  short  time  in  Paris,  but 
what  means  he  had  to  support  himself  I  have  boen 
unable  to  learn.  However,  a  relation  of  his  died 
and  left  him  6000  livres,  2^.  sterling.  This 
money  he  begged  of  his  father,  to  give  to  a  col- 
lege), which  was  something  like  a  convent,  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  he  was  born.  The  father 
complied  with  his  request,  and  he  was  accordingly 
entered  in  the  college  early  in  1786,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  revolution.  During  the  time  he 
was  there,  he  made  great  prfigtess  in  Latin,  mathe^ 
ma,tic8,  philosophy,  &c. 

When  the  college  or  convent  was  suppressed, 
our  heffo  enlisted  in  some  of  the  regiments  ia 
Parisj  composed  of  cut* throats,  drafted  from 
evi^ry  regiipeilt  and  from  every  quarter  of  Franee. . 
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Ha  was  particularly  noticed  bjSaoteri^  aod  he 
was  verj  active  ia  the  massacres  of  Se^mber ; 
after  the  death  of  the  king,  he  was  ordered  off 
with  his  revolutionary  cut-throats  for  the  siege  of 
TouioD. 

.  When  passing  through  the  different  towns  where 
there  were  popular  societies,  this  wretch  repaired 
thither  as  a  relation  of  the  great  Marat,  whose 
nephew  he  said  he  was;  he  always  carried  about 
him  a  bone  of  a  finger  or  toe,  which  he  displayed 
as  a  trophy  or  relick^  and  which  he  said  was  the 
jbint  of  an  aristocrat ! 

At  Toulon  he  became  acquainted  with  Bona^ 
parte,  but  the  latter  had  such  a  bad  reputation  in 
that  place  that  iven  Murat  was  ashamed  of.him, 
and  would  not  keep  his  company.  However, 
at  Nice,  they  afterwards  met  again,  where  they 
improved  their  acquaintance.  These  two  wre^hes 
caused  several  people  to  be  shot  in  a  fort,  and 
ihtj  were  standing  by,  ordering  the  soldiers  to  fire 
in  a  manner  not  directly  to  kill  their  victims,  in 
order  that  they  might  see  the  grimaces  of  Aristo- 
crats while  dying. 

These  cruelties,  added  to  divers  robberies  whidi 
these  men  committed,  caused  the  proconsul 
Auhry,  who  arrived  there  afterwards,  to  have 
them  arrested.  The  Emjperor  Napoleon,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  obtamed  his  liberation,  and  got 
W  Paris  soon  after  in  the  same  way  as  Moses  did 
when  he  conducted  the  childrw  of  Israel  out  of 
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the  bouse  of  bondage^  aod  \Ybieb  journej  "Wan,  | 
believe,  performed — on  foot ! ! ! 

Murat,  after  a  long  imprisonment  in  a  fort,  witb 
bis  friend  Le  Clerc,  afterwards  bis  brotber  in  law, 
and  wbo  was  an  accomplice  in  the  murders  and 
robberies  above  mentioned,  was  discharged,  and 
came  to  Paris. 

After  Bonaparte's  elevation  to  the  command  in 
chief  of  the.  army  of  Italj,  Murat  obtained  the 
rank  of  colonel;  was  with  him  in  bis  campaigns 
in  Italjr;  followed  him  to  Egypt;  and,  on  their 
return  to  Paris,  he  contributed  to  overturn  the  Di- 
rectory: in  return  for  which  he  was  married  to 
the  youngest  sister  of  Napoleon,  whom  the  virtu* 
ous  and  magnanimous  Moreau  bad  refused. 

Whenever  a  commission  of  blood  is  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, Murat  is  charged  with  it,  by  his  worthy 
brother  Napoleon,  although  he  has  proved  himself 
a  coward  to  the  wbole  army. 

When  at  Vienna,  in  1805,  he  was  represented, 
in  the  Moniteur,  as  having  made  some  brilliant 
charges  with  bis  cavalry.  He  was  contradicted 
by  the  late  Marshal  Lannes,  who  told  Bonaparte, 
that  if  he  did  not  contradict  those  statements  in 
the  official  paper,  be  would  take  the  first  oppor* 
tauity  of  giving  Murat  the  lie ;  which  be  did,  in 
a  very  public  manner.  Murat  did  not  resent  it, 
but  informed  Bonaparte  of  Lannes 'behaviour.  , 
Bonaparte  remonstrated  with  Lannes,  who  in  his 
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turn  became  very  violent;  upon  which  he  was  or* 
dered  off  to  Paris. 

In  the  war  with  Prussia^  the  year  following, 
Lannes  again  complained  of  the  bulletins  passing 
eulogiums  on  Marat,  when  they  were  due  to  him. 

Lannes  at  last  challenged  Murat^  who  com- 
plained of  it  to  Bonaparte*. 

The  Emperor  assumed  all  the  airs  of  majesty^ 
and  ordered  Monseigneur  Lannes  to  appear  before 
him.  He  told  Lannes,  that  to  challenge  a  Priace, 
whose  title  was  aUesse  imperiale,  (imperial  high- 
ness,) was  equal  to  high  treason;  and  that,  unless 
he  made  a  proper  apology  to  San  AUesse  hnperiale 
le  Grand  Due  de  Berg^  Murat^  he  should  be 
obliged  to  send  him  beh>re  the  Haute  Courf ! 

This  menacing  language,  however,  had  a  very 
different  effect  upon  Alanseigneur  Lannes  to  what 
Bonaparte  expected.  The  Marshal  raved  like  a 
madman ;  called  all  their  Imperial  Majesties  and 
Highnesses^  Samyards,  PoUssana,  des  /—  F^s, 
&c.  &c.  The  consequence  was,  that  Lannes  was 
put  aux  arrets,  and  sent  off  under  an  escort  to 
Paris  J. 

*  General  Sarazzin,  who  lately  arrived  in  this  country  from 
France,  challenged  Murat,  in  Italy,  aboot  nine  years  ago;  but 
the  gallant  Mural  declined  fighting.  This  proves  that  asnssias 
are  always  cowards,. 

f  A  superior  court,  where  only  public  functionaries  of  the 
first  order  are  tried. 

{This  Marshal  Lannes  appears  to  hare  been  a  man  of  a  very 
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The  conduct  of  this  ruffian  io  Spain  waa  very 
sanguinary.  Indeed^  wheneyer  Bonaparte  vranta 
some  foul  deed  executed^  he  always  commissioas 
either  Murat  or  Savary  to  execute  it. 

When  Pichegru  was  tortured,  Murat  was  always 
present;  as  also^  when  the  Duke  D'Enghien  was 
assassinated,  Murat  had  the  management  uf  the 
process  and  the  execution. 

I  haye  no  doubt  but^  if  Bonaparte  dies  a  natu- 
ral death,  Murat  will  usurp  the  sovereign  power. 
In  that  case^  the  system  in  France,  with  regard  to 
its  internal  state^  as  well  as  exterior  relations,  will 
not  be  much  changed.  Murat  is  not  so  insane  as 
Bonaparte,  but  is  equally  wicked,  and  very  am- 
bitious; of  this  he  has  not  long.since  given  proofs. 

When  these  constellations  were  all  at  Bayonne^ 
after  the  kidnapping  affair,  Bonaparte  intended 
that  bis  sister^  Madame  Murat,  should  be  ap- 
pointed Queen  of  Naples^  and  that  Murat,  not 
being  of  the  imperial  blood,  should  be  named 
Governor  General  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Murat^ 
however,«protested  against  this  affront.  A  great 
deal  of  abusive  language  took  place  on  both  sides. 
Murat  obtained  the  victory. 

independent  spirit.  A  tradesman  in  Paris,  in  whose  veracity  I 
can  trust,  told  me,  that  Lannes  had  requested  him  to  recommend 
a  footman  to  him.  He  recommended  one.  *'  De  quel  pays 
**  ett  il?**'  aaid  Lannes.  "  II  est  Corse,.  Monseignear,''  said  the 
tradesman.  ''Ah!  je  n'ea  veux  point*  Nous  en  avons  deji 
•'  assez." 
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'  Thii  mao,  who  is  known  to  all  France  ia  have 
been  an  obscure  vagabond^  still  wishes  people  to 
suppose  that  he  is  of  a  good  famtlj.  He  affects 
all  the  manners  of  a  Grand  Seigneur^  and  wishes 
to  pass  for  a  Scava$a.  If  he  could  make  it  appear 
that  he  was  descended  of  a  good  family,  this  would 
be  to  him  beyond  a  price. 

About  six  years  ago,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Paris  papers,  dated  from  Ratisbon,  stating,  ''  that  a 
'^  Count  Murat  arrived  in  that  city  from  VteDna, 
''  supposed  to  be  a  cousin  of  the  celebrated  French 
**  General  M urat.' '  As  this  was  before  the  creation 
of  noUesse  in  France,  the  article  in  question  was, 
of  course^  intended  to  make  Frenchmen  believe 
that  Murat  was  of  the  ancienrSglme! 


CAROLINE  MURAT, 

(UEEN   OF   HAPLCS,    SISTER    OF    BONAPARTE. 

A  MORE  wicked,  debauched  woman,  there  is  ' 
not  in  all  France.  This  woman  has  publicly  lived 
with  her  brothers^  Napoleon  and  Lucien,  and  has 
publicly  boasted  of  it.  She  is  extremely  jealous 
of  the  Queen  of  Holland,  as  she  wishes  to  have 
all  the  power  over  her  imperial  brother  and  lover. 
That  unnatural  connexion  is  kept  up  to  this  hour 
with  Napoleon. 
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WithLucien  Bonaparte^  Murat  was  to  have  had 
a  duel  about  his  lady;  however,  as  fighting  is  not 
Mural's /{>rfe,  the  afiair  was  decided  by  Napoleon. 
He  sent  off  Liicien  as  ambassador  to  Spain. 

Madame  Murat  has  two  lovers,  besides  her  bro- 
ther Napoleon,  viz.  General  Beaumont,  and  young 
Flaubaiilt,  her  husband's  aid-de-camp,  who  iaa  son 
of  Talleyrand's,  by  Madame  de  Flauhault,  now 
married  to  a  Portuguese  nobleman,  Mr.  de  Souza, 
wbohas  filled  various  diplomatic  missions,  and  h^is 
been  of  late  years  in  Petersburgh. 

Madame  Murat  is  also  a  notorious  swindler,  and 
is  connected  with  all  the  black-legs  of  Paris,  whom 
sbe  invites  to  her  parties,  and  who  share  the  spoil 
with  her  Majesty. 


LUCIEN  BONAPARTE. 

It  seldom  happens,  that  wicked  men  can  put 
faith  in  each  other.  A  robber  is  extremely  suspi* 
Clous  of  his  comrade,  if  he  thinks  him  to  be  as 
arrant  a  rogue  a:^  himself.  This  remark  will  apply 
to  the  distrust  and  jealousy  harboured  by  Napoleon 
against  Lucien;  who,  though  as  vicious  as  his 
brother  in  every  respect,  -is  more  calm,  more  tran* 
qnil,  is  Hiore  premeditated,  is  of  a  less  turbulent 
temper,  and  has  not  that  degree  of  insanity  about 
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him  which  his  brother  has.  lo  private  life,  Lucien  * 
is  as  bad  as  Napoleon;  io  the  political,  he  is  not 
so  dangerous,  because  he  is  not  a  military  man. 
Napoleon  well  knows  that  Lucien  is  a  man  of 
considerable  talents,  has  read  much,  and  has  cul- 
tivate^ his  mind.  He  appears  affable,  and  has  a 
great^  deal  of  the  suadter  in  tnodo.  He-  is  of  a 
very  independent  mind,  and  will  not  implicitly 
receive  a  command  from  his  brother.  Lucien  is 
too  ambitious  to  have  a  kingdom  inferior  to  his 
brothers,  Joseph,  Louis,  or  Jerome;  and  Ni^oleon 
is  afraid  to  make  him  a  king  of  a  powerful  nation. 
He  knows  that  Lucien  would  not  easily  receive 
laws  from  him,  or  put  in  force  any  decree  ema- 
nating from  bis  mad  brain;  therefore  Lucien  is 
kept  at  a' distance.  Besides,  Napoleon  knows  that 
Lucien  does  not  entertain  any  high  opinion  of  his 
talents.  I  believe  there  are  very  few  men  who 
judge  of  Napoleon's  capacity  better  than  Lucien: 
he  does  not  think  highly  of  him.  In  that  opinion 
he  and  Talleyrand  coincide. 

A  sketch  of  this  man's  life  may  not  be  uninte- 
resting to  the  reader. 

Lucien  Bonaparte  was  born  in  the  year  1774. 
He  came  to  France  in  1793,  and  became  an  as* 
sistant  usher  to  a  primary  school  at  Marseilles, 
where  he  soon  after  his  arrival  married  an  inn- 
keeper's daughter.  Some  few  year?  after  this,  he 
had  his  wife  destroyed. 

When  his  brother  was  appointed  commaader  Ib 
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chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  Lucien  obtained  the 
situation  of  a  comtniasaire  de  guerre,  in  which  post 
he  soon  amassed  a  considerable  fortune*. 

When  he  was  at  Genoa,  he  became  an  owner 
of  a  privateer,  or  rather  a  pirate.  The  depreda* 
tions  committed  by  that  vessel  excited  the  animad- 
versions of  all  the  French  papers.  One  case,  in 
particular,  made  a  great  noise  in  Paris.  A  vessel 
from  Morocco  was  bound  to  some  port  in  Italy  ; 
she  was  met  by  Lucien*s  privateer,  and  carried 

*  The  depredations  committed  by  the  difTerent  Emplbyh  ia 
the  French  armies  are  inconceivable..  I  cannot  conceire  hovr 
the  all-grasping  robber,  who  is  acquainted  with  this  mode  of 
plnnder,  permits  it  to  be  carried  on  to  such  ata  extent  as  it  is. 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  an  English  reader,  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  in  execution. 

The  person^  who  have  the  care  of  the  provisions,  clothing, 
&c.  are  called  Gardes  Magazins,  (store* keepers) ;  their  pay  is 
only  one  hundred  loais  per  annum,  but  then  only  men  of  pro« 
perty  can  make  such  a  situation  lucrative.  The  person  who 
conveys  the  order  for  the  delivery  of  the  articles  is  an  Inspec« 
tor,  who  receives  his  order  from  the  Commissary  at  War;  the 
latter  receives  it  from  the  Colonel  of  the  Regiment.  If  5,000 
pair  of  shoes,  for  instance,  are  wanted,  an  order  is  given  for 
10,000  pair, 'and  these  four  leeches  share  the  amount  of  the 
aorplos  5,000.  The  Garde  Magatin  must  make  the  advance 
lor  the  profits  of  his  three  accomplices  in  hard  cash.  By  such 
means  the  government  is  robbed  of  one  half  of  every  article 
which  is  consumed  by  the  armies.  I  have  given  this  statement^ 
as  there  are  persons  who  imagine  that  every  thing  in  the  French 
army  is  upon  the  best  footing. 

Many  men,  now  rolling  in  their  carriages  in  Paris,  were  ori- 
giaally  only  Garde*  Maganins. 
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into  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica^  where  she  was  con- 
demned; the  crew  were  imprisoned^  and  after* 
wards  sent  from  the  island  in  an  open  boah  How- 
ever^ thej  found  their  way  to  Marseilles,  and  the 
captain  found  means  to  go  to  Paris,  where  he  made 
the  affair  known. 

^The  cause  came  on  before  the  Prize  Court ;  but 
it  was  so  barefaced  a  robbery  that  the  President 
informed  the  Directory  of  it;  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  Turk  was  arrested,  and  conveyed 
under  an  escort  to  Marseilles,  where  he  and  his 
crew  took  their  passage  on  board  of  some  neutral 
for  Sicily*,  with  a  pretty  good  specimen  of  fWndi 
republican  fraternity  and  civilization! ! 

On  the  18th  Brumaire,  it  was  Lucien  who  gained 
the  day,,  as  I  have  already  mentioned  in  this  work. 
In  return  for  which,  his  brother  appointed  him 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  His  conduct  in  that 
situation  was  infamous  beyond  example:  he  robbed 
and  pilfered  in  every  direction.  His  intrigues 
and  debaucheries  with  the  fair  sex  were  number- 
less. At  his  office,  he  violated  a  young  lady  of 
eighteen;  her  screams  brought  all  the  clerks  of  (he 
office  to  the  minister's  apartment.  This  affair  made 
a  great  sensation;  and  his  anunir^  with  his  sister 
Murat  contributed  in  a  great'  degree  to  his  bro« 
ther's  removing  him  from  Paris;  and  accordingly 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Madrid.    . 

*  For  the  particulars  of  this  robbery,  I  refec  the  reader  to 
the  Moniieur  of  the  year  vli.  No.  336. 
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Very  soon  after  he  went  to  Badajos^  to  treat  for 
peace  with  Pbrtugal.  The  sine  qud  rum  was  io  be 
a  private  douceur  to  him  of  six  millions  of  livres, 
about  260^000/.  sterling ;  but^  as  the  government 
of  Portugal  bad  not  specie  to  give,  they  paid  him 
in  rough  diamonds. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Paris^  a  Mr.  Salomons^ 
a  rich  diamond  merchant,  from  London,  went 
there  to  purchase  them. 

Lucien  was  appointed  member  of  the  Tribunate 
on  his  return,  and  made  some  very  good  speeches. 
He  was  afterwards  made  senator,  but  did  not  get 
beyond  that. 

Shortly  before  the  farce  oi Imperialism  took  place, 
Lucien  married  a  Madame  Jauberton,  the  widow  of 
an  exchange  broker,  a  woman  of  loose  morals. 
"  Comment,"  said  Bonaparte  to  Lucien,  *'  vous  savez 
''  ce  qui  se  passe  maintenant,  et  vous  allez  epouser 
**  une  catin  !**  "  Eh  bien,"  replied  Lucien,  "  elle 
"  est  au  moins  jeune  et  jolie  !"  Bonaparte  felt  the 
sarcasm.  After  that  interview,  they  never  saw 
each  other.  Lucien  having  expressed  his  disap« 
probation  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien, 
and  of  the  conduct  of  his  brother  towards  General 
Moreau,  he  received  an  order  from  Regnier,  the 
grand  judge,  then  minister  of  police,  to  quit  Paris 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  France  in  eight  days,  and 
to  take  all  his  family  with  him  1 11 

MM 
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JEROME  BONAPARTE, 

A  YOUNG  man  who  has  not  a  bad  character, 
and  very  much  like,  his  two  brothers,  Louis  and 
J^oseph.  His  being  obliged  to  quit  Miss  Paterson 
was,  I  am  well  persuaded,  contraly  to  his  own 
itoclination;  but  he  could  not  oppose  the  com- 
mands of  his  brother. 


CARDINAL  FESCH. 


This  man  is  a  Swiss  by  birth.  He  was  in 
priest's  orders  when  the  revolution  broke  out  i  and 
having  always  been  a  mauvais  sujet,  was  happy 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  throwing  away  his 
calottfi,  for  something  more  profitable  and  suitable 
to  his  inclinations.  He  accordingly  b^an  by  or- 
ganizing a  jacobin  club,  at  Basle,  in  1792;  and, 
having  been  guilty  of  various  swindling  tricks,  was 
banished  from  that  place.  He  then  went  ta  Savoy, 
to  join.  General  Montesquieu,  in  whose  army  he 
served  zAfourrier.  He  gradually  advanced;  and 
Bonaparte,  when  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  made  him  a  commissaire  de  guerre. 

Commissary  Fesch  did  not  think  proper  to  follow 
his  nephew  to  Egypt^  but  continued  in  the  army. 
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He  was  AA^eh  away  from  the  amy  of  Naples 
ty  General  CbampionDefe.  He  then  went  to  Fsm^ 
,  where  he  lived  by  gamblings  and  by  wety  speeieis 
of  ricie  Btd  debsrui  beiy. 

When  Bonaparte  returned  from  Egypt^  Fesch 
was  again  employ  ed^  but  shortly  after  was  ordered 
by  his  pious  nephew  to  return  to  the  church.  When 
the  concordat  was  signed  with  the  pope,  this  wretch 
was  made  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  at  last  was 
XDade  a  cardinal. 

The  intrigues  of  his  Eminence  with  the  fair  sex, 
whilst  at  Lyons  and  at  Rome,  where  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador^  would  fill  a  volume. 


fAKNTY  D^  BEAtJHARNOIS,  Oueen  of 
Holland. 

It  is  with  infinite  regret  that  t  am  obtiged  to 
give  this  lady  a  place  in  this  abominable  desOrip^ 
tion  of  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud. 

That  she  was  pregnant  by  the  tjrrant  of  the 
French,  before  she  was  married  to  her  present  hus- 
band, cannot  be  denied.  But  his  will  is  law.  Who 
can,  who  durst  resist  his  arbitrary  mandate,  issued 
either  from  the  field,  the  cabinet,  or  the  boudoir  ? 

The  lady  I  am  now  writing  about  is  as  afiable 
now,  flS  queen,  as  when  she  was  Mademoiselle 
Fanny.     She  is  very  charitable  and  compassion* 
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ate ;  and  always  ready  to  serve  any  ode  with  her 
interest,  which  is  very  great,  having  been»  and 
still  continuing,  a  great  favourite  of  Bonaparte's. 
Upon  the  whole,  her' conduct  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  sisters  of  his  Imperial  Majesty. 


LOUIS  BONAPARTE,  King  of  Holland. 

A  GOOD,  honest,  well-meaning  young  man.  I 
believe  every  citizen  of  llolland  will  confirm  this 
statement.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  bad  things 
imputed  to  him,  in  some  publications  which  have 
appeared  in  this  country.  No  one  will  accuse  me 
#f  partiality  for  the  Bonapartean  race ;  but  truth 
compels  me  to  contradict  these  accounts.  Louis 
Bonaparte  has  never  been  on  good  terms  with  his 
wife.  Forced  marriages  seldom  make  the  parties 
happy ;  on  such  occasions  still  less. 


HOUSEHOLD  OF  THE  EMPEROR. 

First  Almoner         .  •        .        1000).  sterling  per  anunn 

Five  ordinary  Almoners        .        .      7501.  each 
Two  Chaplains        •        •  •        5001.  ditto 

A  Mailer  of  the  Ceremonies  of  the 

Chapel        ....         7501. 
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Craod  Marshal  tffihePMcefDuroeJ  SOOOl.  sterling,  per  annam. 
Three  Prefects  of  the  Palace        •        750L  each 
Two  Marshals  of  the  Household  5001.  ditto 

Foar  Fourriers  du  Palais  •  5001.  ditto    • 

Seventeen  Governors  of  the  Imperial 

Palaces       ....         lOOOl.^itto 
A  Grand  Chamberlain  .  8000^ 

Fifty    Chamberlains,  (their  number 

is  not  limited*)         .  .  lOOOL  ditto 

Two  Secretaries  of  the  Cabinet  lOOOl.  ditto 

Four  under  Secretaries  .  5001.  ditto 

Two  Librarians  •  .  3001.  ditto 

A  Director  of  Music         •  •  300U  . 

A  Composer  of  Music  of  his  Majes* 

ty's  Chapel         .         .  .         5001. 

Twelve  Singers,  the  principal,  the 

celebrated  Crescentini,  receives   20001* 
The  others        •  .  .  7^01. 

A  Director  of  the  Private  Theatres      5001. 
Performers  from  the  Public  Theatres, 

selected  to    form   the    Private    . 

Comedians  of  his  Majesty,  and 

paid  extra. 
A    Grand    Master    of  the 

(Caulaincourt) 
Six  Masters  of  the  Horse 
A  Governor  of  the  Pages 
Two  Sob -Governors 
Ten  Professors  of  the  Pftget 
Thirty-seven  Pages 
A  Grand  Master  of  the  Hunt  (Ber- 

thier)         .         •         •         •        SOOOl* 
Twelve  Deputies  .  •         750l.  each 

A  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 

(Segur)        .  .  .     SOOOl. 

•  I  understand  he  is  to  create  SCO. 
MM3 


Hone 

• 

20001. 

• 

lOOOl. 

each 

• 

J  0001. 

• 

5001. 

each 

• 

1501. 

ditto 

100  louiseach 

Ml 

Four  Ifasteffof  tbt  Ctmmnin       1000t»  ciC* 
A  First  Steward  (bam)  .  SOOOl. 

Four  Stewards  •  •  750l« 

A  Grand  Admiaiatrator  qf  the  Impcm 

rial  Forests  • 

Six  Administraton  •  • 

A  Principal  Painter 
Ten  Architects  • 

A  First  Physician 
Nine  Physicians  in  Ordinary 
A  First  Surgeon 
Eleren  Surgeons  in  Ordinary 
A  First  Apothecary 
Three  Apothecaries  in  Ordinary 
A  Superintendant  of  the  Emperor's 

Estotes  ' 
Fonr  Intendants 
A  Treasurer  General  of  the  Crown    2000U 
Thirteen  Deputy  Treasurers  5001.  each 

A  Secretary    of  Sute  of  the  Im« 

perial  Family,    (Rsgnault   de 

St,  Jean  D'Angbley)       .         SOOOl. 
This  Mr.  Regnault  enjoys  a  great  many  other  lucrative  sitsatlens. 
Viz.«-CounseIlor  of  Sute        .        lOOOl.  sterling;  per  annom 
President  of  the    Section  of    the 

Council  of  State  .  40(M.  extra 

Miniuh-e  d^Em       .        •        ,     20001. 
Grand   Proeurew  ImphUl  of  the 

High  Court        -        -        .      iJfOOl. 
Member  of  the  Grand  Order  of  the 
.  Legion  of  Honour  •  4001. 

Thus  Mr.  Regnault  is  well  pro?ided  &r. 
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5001.  each 

1500L 

20001.  each 

2UOU1* 

5001.  each 

5001.  each 

SCOl. 

1 
10001. 

5001.  each                               | 
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HOUSEHOLD  OF  THE  EMPRESS. 

A  Grand  Almooer  •  lOOOl.  tteriing,  per  aonva 

A  First  Lady  of  Honour  •  8001. 

Twenty-QHie  Ladies  in  Waiting        650U 

A  Knight  of  Honoar  •  7501. 

A  Grand  ChamberJaiu  •  15001. 

Six  Cbamberiains  •  '150U 

A  Grand  Master  of  the  Horse  lOOOl. 

Three  Masters  of  the  Horse  750l. 

A  First  Secretary  -  750K 


HOUSEHOLD  OF  THE  MOTHER  OF  THE 
EMPEROR. 


A  Grand  Almoner 

750U  sterlingi  per  anwup 

Two  Chaplains 

5001. 

A  Lady  of  Honour 

80(A. 

FiTe  Ladies  in  Waiting 

6501. 

Two  Chamberlains 

7501. 

A  Grand  Master  of  the  Hone 

lOOOl. 

Two  Masters  of  the  Horse 

7501; 

A  Secretory 

7501. 

HOUSEHOLD  OF  THE  PRINCE 
BORGHESE. 

A  Giand  Almoner. 

TwoChaplaioi. 

Four  Chambnlaint  for  the  PriAc*.  ' 

'  MM  ♦ 
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A  Grand  Manbal  of  the  Palace. 
^  A  Prefect  of  the  Palace. 
■Three  Masters  of  the  Hofse. 

•^  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

AChiefSecreUry. 


FOR  THE  PRINCESS  BORGHESR 

Two  Ladies  of  Honour. 

Kine  Ladies  in  Waiting. 

Five  Chamberlains. 

Foar  Masters  of  t  he  Horse. 

A  Chief  Secretary. 

A  Steward  for  the  Prince  and  Princess. 

An  Administrator  of  the  Household. 

A  Goyernor  of  the  Pages. 

Six  Professors  of  the  Pages. 

A  Master  of  the  Chapel. 

Two  First  Physicians. 

Two  Surgeons. 

An  Apothecar}'. 

N.  B.  The  same  Establishment  as  that  of  the  repudiated 
Empress  Josephine  is  kept  up  by  Murat  and  his  wife>  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  his  wife^  and  Louis  Bonaparte^  and  his  wife ; 
and  the  salaries  of  the  Officers  of  the  Household  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Empress. 

Although  Bonaparte  has  given  great  splendour 
and  lustre  to  bis  imperial  establishments,  he  has 
not  made  any  provision  for  the  sick  and  poor  in 
his  country.  For  the  former  there  are  but  very 
few  hospitals.    In  Paris^  where  the  population  is 
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600,000  persons,  there  is  only  one  hospital,  (Hdtel 
DieuJ  ;  but  the  accommodations  are  so.  bad,  that 
there  are  two,  sometimes  three  persons,  who  have 
different  diseases*  put  together  in  the  same  bed. 
As  to  the  poor,  there  are  a  few  workliouses  in 
Paris,  (Hospices,)  but  their  means  are  so  slender, 
that  they  can  scarcely  provide  for  more  than  two 
hundred  persons  in  all. 

The  government  is,  in  fact,  hound  to  do  it.  The 
local  taxes,  which  are  raised  upon  the  provisions  on 
entering  Paris,  bearing  the  name  of  octrois  de  bien^ 
faisance  ^,  were  to  have  been  applied  to  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  poor  only ;  instead  of  that^  they 
are  applied  to  very  different  purposes^  Bonaparte 
wants  too  much  for  himself  and  his  relations  s  he 
will  not  spftre.any  for  his  sick  and  poor  subfects. 

I  was  at  Versailles  with  a  party,  and  a  French 
gentleman  said  to  a  very  witty  young  English  lady, 
"  Well,  Mademoiselle,  what  do  you  think  of  our 
**  palaces  ?  You  have  not  any  thing  so  magnificent 
"  in  England  ?" — "  No,  Sir,  but  we  have  hospitals 
"  for  the  sick  and  poor  !" 

•  See  page  214. 
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CAMBACER^S, 
ARCH*CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EMPIBE- 

''  Ce  r^nigat  a  barbe  gru«, 

''  De  Roberspierre  anciea  patron, 

"  Porte  empreiQte  la  paillardise 

"  Sur  sa  figure  de  guenon ; 

"  Si  TOQi  avea  peaa  doace  k  fine 

^  £t  cbAte  de  reins  d'Apdlon* 

*'  Vlte,  il  yoan  suit  d  la  aonrdine 

"  11  TOQs  attrappe,  &  sans  fa^oa 

"  Do  plat  d'une  main  pateline, 

^  II  Tous  careiae  1e  menton  ; 

**  La  Inxnre  adoocit  son  ton, 

«*  Oe  petki  moms  domx,  il  toos  nomoift 

"  £t  m6me  en  plein  joar,  il  est  bonunt 

'*  A  vildiisar  son  gar(on." 

Of  all  the  noxious  ftoimalB  which  the  French 
Revolution  has  produced,  this  man  ranks  first. 
He  is  not  without  talent  and  reading ;  but  a  being 
entirely  void  of  feeling,  and  cruel,  if  it  be  neees- 
sary  to  keep  up  his  situation. 

He  is  one  of  the  greatest  epicures  in  France, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  la  meiUeure  cuisine  ^a 

Every  week  he  has  large  dinner  parlies;  and, 
generally,  once  a  month,  some  new  dish  is  in* 

*  Wbich  aignifies  the  lieit  kitchen,  or  where  the  best  oookery 
is  made* 
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f  oited  by  his  cook,  to  please  the  palate  of  this 
sensualist.  His  Maitre  d'Hdtdi  is  as  celebrated 
for  gluttony  as  himself;  to  him  the  famous  Altxa-' 
nach  des  Gourmands  is  dedicated. 

Cambac£rte  is  addicted  to  aaumutfura/propensity. 
Calanbourgs  (  puns  )  are  continually  played  oflf  upon 
him^  which  will  scarcely  admit  of  a  translation ;  and, 
even  if  they  did,  would  be  very  improper  to  be  made 
Iraown  to  an  English  reader  -,  although  every  lady 
in  Paris  is  immediately  put  aufait  to  any  thing 
that  has  been  said  about  him.  I  do  not 
know  any  individual  of  the  constellations  of  St 
Cloud  so  much  despised  as  this  man,  as  it  is  still 
in  the  recollection  of  every  Frenchman,  what  a 
sanguinary  part  he  played  when  Louis  XVI.  was 
under  trial,  and  of  what  republicanism  he  boasted* 
Now,  that  the  scene  is  changed,  he  never  walks 
out  without  being  decorated  with  all  his  stars,  five 
or  six  in  number  I 

Very  shortly  after  the  iaroe  of  his  having  been 
created  a  prince;  he  said  to  his  secretary,  Manvel  *, 
^  When  yon  are  in  company,  you  may  call  me 
**  V^trt  AU^sse  SMnissime,  (your  serene  highness), 
^*  but  when  we  are  entre  nous,  tISat  is  superfluous, 
'^  and  Manseigneur  taut  bannement  svjfira  / 1  (My 
''  Lord  only  will  be  sufficient).*'  What  a  High- 
ness! What  a  Lord! 

*  Son  of  the  performer  of  that  name,  and  who  are  both  ce> 
hbialcd  for  ctrtain  propensitiet. 
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A  sketob  of  this  man's  life  may  not  be  unin* 
teresting  to  the  reader. 

Cambaceres    was^    before    the    revolution^    an 
avocat  at  Montpellier.    After  that,  he  thought  it 
more  profitable  to  come  and  "  brailler  **•  in  Paris, 
He  could  not  get  himself  elected  as  deputy  in  his 
department,  either  for  the  Constituent  or  Legis- 
lative Assembly  -,  but  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  not  for   the    department    where    he 
came  from,  but  for  another.     He  voted  fo;  the 
death  of  the  king.      He  was  appointed  president 
of  a  committee  of  sixteen,  to  inquire  whether  an 
appeal  to  the  people  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch  could  be  granted.    The  demand  of  the 
king  was  rejected ;  and  Cambac^r^s  was  the  orator 
in  the  Convention,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee, 
and  made  a  very  violent  speech  on  that  occa- 
sion.     Carnot,  Sieyes,  Tallieu,  and  Barrere^  who 
were  also  members  of  that  committee,  have  assured 
me,  that  Cambaceres  was  the  most  violent  member 
of  the  committee. 

Cambaceres,  jointly  with  Merlin  and  Danton^ 
were  the  framers  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.. 
He  was  also  one  8f  the  members  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  aild  made  a  very  republi- 
can speech  on  a  motion  that  all  the  members  of 
both  councils  should  take  the  oath  of  hatred  to 
royalty. 

*  An  expression  of  Mirabau's.    See  note  to  page  12. 


During  the  Directory  he  was  minister  of  justice, 
and  was  ia  that  situation  when  be  conspired  with 
Bonaparte  to  overturn  that  government  which  he 
bimseif  had  framed^  to  which  he  had  sworn  fide* 
lity^  and  which^  as  minister  of  justice,  he  wa^ 
bound  to  maintain. 

This  man  is  despised  by  all  parties.  In  the 
year  179^,  a  royalist  conspiracy  was  detected  in 
Paris,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Lemaitre.  Cambaceres's  name  figured  there 
very  conspicuously.  However,  he  contrived,  by 
his  sans  culotte  phrases^  and  by  his  quibbles,  to 
get  himself  acquitted ! 

This  I  am  certain  Bonaparte  does  not  know,  and 
I  now  communicate  it  to  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
that  about  five  years  ago,  Cambacer&s  was  doing 
all  in  his  power  with  the  agents  of  Louis  XVIIL 
to  get  an  amnesty  in  case  of  a  counter-revolution  ; 
and  I  rather  think  he  succeeded,  though  I  will  not 
be  positive  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  King  has  granted  him  that  favour. 

His  salary,  as  arch-chancellor,  is  200,000/.  ster- 
ling, for  which  he  is  obliged  to  give  dinners  to  all 
the  public  functionaries,  &c.  &c. 
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LE  BRUN, 

ABCH-TREASURER  OF  THE  EM9IBC. 

A  VERY  different  character^  in  every  reipect^  to 
the  preceding.  Le  Bran  was  a  poet  before  the 
revolution  ^  Is  a  man  of  learning,  sense^  and  pro- 
bity.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly,  a»  well  as  in 
the  Council  of  Ancients,  he  was  always  distin- 
guished for  his  moderation.  He  only  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  finance.  Mr.  Le  Brun  is  not  at  aU  a 
favourite  of  Bonaparte. 
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CM.  TAHEYRAND  DE  PERIGORD, 

WIINCB     0¥     BENEVENTO,      VI€E    ARCH   CHAN- 
C£LiX)R  OF  STATE. 

Salary  one  millioQ  of  lirres  per  annum— 4<5,OOOl.  sterling; 


**"  La  KoaviftT  dans  son  terns,  Peeigord  dans  U  nitre, 

^  Purent  imts  deux  EtS^ues  ttAutun, 

«•  Taotvppb  est  ieporirait  de  I'un — 
''JMf'^n  AlouuDi  €iU  cMMil  Vature !  I" 

CIIBNIE&*. 

Trb  reader  mtnf  kiTC  perceived  that  some  kind 
(tf  iotiraaey  existed  between  M.  Talleyrand  and 
nryseff;  that  intimacy  existed  for  upwards  of  15 
OMntk^  during^  which  tinie^  I  am  certain  that 
one  d^g  did  not  pass,  without  my  seeing  that  'gen- 
tleman* 

I  belieye,  therefore,  no  man  has  had  better 
mean»  of  forming  a  judgment  of  bim^  than  /  have, 
had.  Nor  can  it  have  escaped  the  reader^  that 
TaHeyrand's^  conduct  to  me  personally  was  not 
inch  as  to  entitle  him  to  any  share  of  my  esteem. 
But  I  say  honestly,  that  I  have  no  ill  will  towards 
him  on  account  of  the  treatment  I  received  fVom 

♦  The  above  lines  were  written  by  Cheoier,  and  were  rery 
orach  approved  in  Paris.  La  Roquet  was  a  former  Bishop  of 
Autun,  and  Molihre,  it  seems,  had  him  in  view  When  he  wrote 
his  celebrated  comedy  ot  Tartufie. 
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him.  I  know  that  he  acted  in  lubservience  to  the 
will  of  his  tjrant. 

An  injury  received  naturally  excites  indigna* 
tioUj  and  the  person  injured  is  easily  excused^  if  he 
embraces  an  opportunity  presented  to  him  of  re- 
venge.— I  act  however,  on  the  present  occasion^ 
on  quite  different  principles;  I  write  not  from 
resentment  of  the  wrongs  I  have  suffered^  or  from 
personal  feeling ;  I  write  that  the  world  may  be 
made  acquainted  with  facts  which  as  yet  are  not 
generally  known.  If,  in  writing  on  the  atrocities 
of  Bonaparte,  I  have  let  epithets  escape  me^ 
which  may  be  thought  too  strong,  my  defence  is, 
that  a  historian  ought  to  do  justice,  and  when  he 
describes  the  cruelties  of  a  tyrant,  he  must  call  him 
cruel.  Were  the  devil  to  sit  to  a  painter,  it  vrould 
be  impossible  that  the  artist  could  represent  him 
as  an  angel!  He  must  draw  the  likenes9>  and  the 
correctness  of  the  likeness  must  be  the  criterion  of 
his  talent. 

I  believe  no  man  who  has  appeared  on  the  po- 
litical stage  within  these  twenty  years,  if  we  ex- 
cept Bonaparte,  has  excited  more  conversation 
than  this  M.  Talleyrand. 

Talleyrand  de  Perigord  is  of  a  very .  ancient 
family,  and  was  destined  for  the  church;  before 
thirty,  he  was  Bishop  of  Autun,  at  the  Queen's 
particular  request,  who  was  very  much  displeased 
with  his  ^^ratn^;  therefore,  to  silence  him,  her 
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majeflty  was  adrised  to  prevail  upon  tlie  king  to 
make  bim  a  Bishop. 

This  elevation  silenced  Talleyrand^  but  did  not 
cure  him  of  his  vices;  a  short  time  before  the  revo- 
lution^ be,  together  with  the  celebrated  Seaumar^ 
chaiSj  was  exiled  from  Paris  for  acts  of  swindling. 

He  was  nevertheless  appointed  a  deputy  to  the 
4iats  giniraux,  in  his  quality  of  Bishop.  It  was 
Talleyrand  who,,  out  of  pique  to  the  clergy,  made  a 
motion  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  November^ 
1789,  for  the  confiscation  of  church  property.  He, 
with  Sieyes  and  Mirabeau,  was  the  founder  of  the 
first  jacobin  club. 

This  was  the  Bjshop  who  celebrated  high  mass 
on  the  altar  of  liberty  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  on  the 
I4ih  July,  1790,  and  who  consecrated  the  colours 
of  the  departments,  calling  them  the  sacred  ban^ 
Hers  of  liberty. 

In  the  year  1793,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Chauvelin 
to  this  country  as  charge  d'afiaires ;  this  appoint- 
ment was  particularly  urged  by  the  king,  as  he 
considered  Monsieur  Cbauvelki  more  attached  to 
the  revolutionary  party  than  to  himself. 

Talleyrand's  appointment  gave  likewise  sati.<^- 
faction  to  the  commune  of  Paris,  and  to  the  Jaco- 
binical members  of  the  executive  govemmenf, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  double  game  he  was 
playing*. 

•  Talleyrand  was  then  a  paasioimr  of  ftbe  King. 
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The  machiaations  of  Talleyrand  with  persons 
in  this  country  are  well  known  in  France.  I  am 
certain  they  are  not  in  England^  otherwise  people 
in  this  country  would  not  have  been  so  liberal  of 
the  word  '' patriots/*  *'  friends  of  the  people^  &c/' 
which  they  bestowed  upon  certain  demagogues  in 
this  country. 

After  the  memorable  10th  of  August,  our  cabi- 
net notified  to  Mr.  Chauyeliq^  that  J^e  could  no 
longer  be  recognized  here  as  ambassador  from 
France.  But  Talleyrand  informed  our  ministers 
that  he  had  had  a  special  appointment  from  the 
king^  which  he  could  prove  by  producing  his  cre- 
dentials ;  and  for  that  reason  he  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  this  country. 

However^  he  thought  proper  to  return  to  Paris 
for  fresh  instructions  from  the  new  government. 
As  it  was  their  wish  to  have  a  person  of  confidence 
in  England^  Talleyrand  received  new  credentials^ 
and  returned  here*. 

•  To  pro^  that  Talleyrand  was  an  agent  of  the  French 
gpTernmest^  after  the  10th  of  August,  I  have  only  to  cite  a 
passage  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  ktmself,  in  justification  of 
his  conduct,  when  he  quitted  the  ministry  for  a  short  time,  pr^ 
▼ions  to  the  18th  Bruniaire.  It  is  entitled,  "  Eclaircissemitu 
"  dornih  par  U  Citoym  TALLBVaAND  i  ses  Concitoynts.  Forth 
•«  an  vii." 

Talleyrand  having  been  accnued  of  treason,  of  aristocracyi 
&c.  by  the  Parisian  jonrnalisto,  who  also  blamed  the  conren- 
iion  for  erasing  him  from  the  list  oremigrants^  replied  thus  :-« 

"  Mais  qaols  soat»  doroandent  encore  ces  hommes,  les  niotif: 
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After  the  death  of  the  king,  Talleyrand  being 
afraid  that  our  gerernment  would  send  him  out 
of  the  country^  contrived  with  his  friends  at  Paris 
to  obtain  a  decree  of  outlawry  against  him  as  a 
traitor  and  an  emigrant,  in  consequence  of  some 
letters  from  Talleyrand  to  the  king,  which  they 

qoi  ont  determine  la  Convention  Nationale  a  rayer  Talleyrand  ? 
Ici  la  question  change ;  toutefois  la  r6ponse  est  simple  et  assu* 
r^ment  bien  decisive.     Ces  motifs,  les  voici : 

"  Je  fas  envoye  i  Londres  pour  la  deuxieme  fois,  le  7  Sep- 
tembre  1792,  par  le  Conseil  Executif  Provisoire.  J'ai,  en  ori* 
ginal,  le  passeport  qui  me  fut  delivr6  par  le  Conseil,  et  qui  est 
ligii^  des  six  membres,  Lebrun,  Danton,  Serran,  Claviere^ 
Rolani,  et  Mongi.  II  a  et6  mis  sous  les  yeux  de  la  Convention, 
ao  moment  ou  elle  daigna  s'occuper  de  moi :  et  je  le  montrerai 
a  quiconque  desirera  le  voir.  Ce  passeport  est  con9u  en  ces 
termes:  Laiuez  pasier  Ch.  Maurice  Talleyrnndr-'^Uant  it 
Londres  par  nos  ordres,  J'etais  done  bien  autoris^  i  rester 
hors  de  France  jusqu'a  ce  que  ces  ordres  eu»ent  €i^  revoqu^ : 
or,  lis  ne  I'ont  jamais  et6 ;  je  n'ai  done  pu  ^tre  en  contraven- 
tion par  mon  absence.  Cepeadant,  ne  voulant  pas  la  prolon* 
ger,  qu'ai-je  fait  ?  ce  qae  tout  citoycn  aurait  fait  a  ma  place. 
J'ai  attendu  T^poqae  memorable  ou  la  Conyentlon  receuvra  son 
independance:  je  lui  ai  fait  connattre  ansiitdt /wttr  ^vot ///ai> 
parti,  pourquoi  Je  n'etuH pas  renirs;  et  je  lui  ai  demandi  qn'^lle 
lev&t  les  obstacles  qui  s'opposaient  a  mon  retour  dans  ma  patrie, 
lort  en  rapportant  le  decr^t  d'accusation  dont  j*avais  6t^  frapp^, 
M>it  en  m'indiqnant  nn  tribunal  poor  y  «tre  jug4.  Je  tui  a! 
demand^  sar-tont  qo'elle  ne  regardAt  pas  comme  £migi^  ceini 
qui  pr^ntait  nn  titre  d'absence  aussi  Ugitime.  Ma  doabla 
demande  fut  parfaitement  accueiliie.  Ainsi,  jfitais  sorti  de 
Prance  puree  que  j*y  Seais  autoriss,  que  f  avals  repi  niime  de 
la  co^fUmce  du  gouoemement  des  ordfh  positifs  pour  a 
iipmJ' 
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pireteaded  were  found  iq  tbeThuillerieflu  Our  mi* 
niaters^  however,  soou  discovered  tbie  cloven  foot, 
and  be  was  sent  out  of  the  country ;  from  hence 
he  went  to  America.  During  his  stay  there,  he 
lyas  in  continued  correspondence  with  his  govern- 
ment, and  after  the  fall  of  Roberspierre,  the  sen- 
sual Ex-Bishop,  wearied  with  vegetating  like  to- 
bacco leaves,  returned  to  Europe.  He  remained 
at  Hamburgh  till  his  outlawry  (although  only  a 
matter  of  form )  was  reversed.  Chenier  was  the 
mover  of  it,  and  it  met  with  no  opposition. 

On  Talleyrand's  return  to  Paris,  he  was  very 
much  courted  :  Madame  de  Stael  introduced  him 
every  where.  Having  been  in  England,  in  America, 
and  in  Germany,  he  of  course  had  a  great  deal  to 
say  on  all  those  countries ;  and  as  he  was  the  only 
man  of  any  note,  who  had  returned  of  late  from 
foreign  parts,  his  conversation  was  liked,  and  his 
opinions  had  great  weight. 

Charles  de  la  Croix  being  a  very  duU^  heavy 
man^  it  was  not  very  difficult  for  a  man  like 
Talleyrand  to  get  him  removed.  His  appoint- 
ment was  generally  approved  of,  excepting  by 
Rewbell,  who  always  disliked  Talleyrand*  and 
considered  him  as  a  dangerous  man^  opt.  only  for 
France,  bqt  for  all  Europe. 

.HispnUtc  conduct,  as  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
is  so  well  known  to  all  Europe,  that  it  would  be 
impertinent  in  me  to  make  it  a  particular  subject 
of  discussion,   as  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
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the  general  history  I  have  given  of  the  govern- 
ments of  vrfaieh  he  has  beeo  tbe  minister.  I  vvill, 
however,  endeavour  to  gite  a  sketch  of  his  privaie 
character  And  life. 

Tallejraiid,  as  vrell  as  a  great  many  other  rfe- 
volulionary  anthropophagi  of  France,  has  obtained 
a  reputation  for  taleni,  to  which  he  is  not  entitled : 
as  a  minister  of  a  mad  revolutionary  tyrant,  Tal- 
leyrand was  formed  for  distinction;  but  the  same 
Talleyrand,  as  a  minister  of  a  regular  government, 
would  make  no  figure. 

Mably,  speaking  of  Richelieu,  says,  "Ce  queMa- 
"  chiarel  conseille  au  tyran  qu'il  instruit,  Richelieu 
"  I'ex^uta.  La  cour  pleine  d'espions  et  de  d^la- 
"  teurspar  les  quels  Richelieu  voittout,  entend  tout, 
"  est  present  par  tout,"  Ac.  Ac.  These  observations 
can  be  applied  to  Talleyrand;  every  measure 
of  the  revolutionary  governments  of  France,  whe- 
ther of  the  directory,  or  of  Bonaparte,  was  no 
sooner  suggested,  than  Talleyrand  was  and  is 
ready  to  execute.  The  espionage  which  he  es- 
tablished exclusively  for  his  own  purposes,  to  an 
uncommon  extent,  not  only  through  all  France, 
but  over  all  Europe  and  America,  has  given  him 
great  iniuence  over  the  councils  of  the  French 
cabinet.  Whatever  Talleyrand  communicated  to 
his  government  he  alwayi  gave  in  the  shape^  of 
an  opinion;  he  knew  the  fact  from  his  own 
secret  agents ;  when  some  tim*  after  the  govem- 
meat  came   to  the   knowledge  of  the  fact,  then 
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Talleyrand  was  considered  as  the  politieal  pro- 
phet. Bonaparte  has,  however^  rivalled  him  in 
this  itystem  of  exterior  police^  and  not  long 
since,  he  positively  ordered  Talleyrand,  on  pain 
of  being  disgraced,  never  to  send  out  any  agens 
secrits  without  his  knowledge. 

But  can  Talleyrand  ever  be  disgraced  ?  I  say 
no.  He  may  have  what  he  really  has  now^ 
otium  cum  dignitate,  but  no  positive  disgrace  can 
ever  overtake  him.  He  has  been  the  political 
tutor  of  Bonaparte,  to  whom  no  other  lessons  will 
be  agreeable. 

Independently  of  this  consideration,  Talleyrand 
knows  too  many  secrets;  he  knows  the  various 
persons  in  the  different  government  offices  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  private  individuals  who  are 
now,  and  who  have  been  the  stipendiaries  of 
France;  therefore,  if  he  were  dismissed,  he  could 
do  incalculable  mischief.  To  get  rid  of  him  with 
safety,  the  little  life  that  is  in  him  must  be  taken 
from  him  :  he  is  too  dangerous  a  man  to  be  pro* 
voked  into  afrandeur. 

From  his  appearance  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  there  was  much  energy  of  mind  left;  it  isim;* 
possible  to  see  a  more  lifeless  ill-shaped  being. 
His  debilitated  frame  is  moved  on  by  a  club  foot^ 
and  all  that  is  left  are  the  remains  of  fire,  which 
flash  from  a  very  fine  blue  eye. 

I  am  persuaded  that  Talleyrand  has  more  moral 
depravity  than  any  Frenchman  ever  possessed:  not 
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even  excepting  Richelieu  or  Mirabeau^  (bough  he 
has  less  talent  than  either  of  these  two.  Such  a  mass 
of  corruption  and  turpitude  was  nerer  before  col* 
lected  in  the  person  of  one  man*.  Yet  there  is  a 
certain  je  ne  sgais  quoi  about  him^  M^bich  makes 
bis  company  agreeable.  He  possesses  the  suaoiter 
in  mado  to  an  extraordinary  degreef  :  to  his  equals 
as  well  as  to  his  inferiors  he  is  affable;  and  as  that 
is  not  the  case  with  Frenchmen  in  general^  who 
€re  extremely  rough  and  brutal  to  those  who  they 
think  stand  in  need  of  .their  assistance^  Talleyrand 
naturally  commands  a  more  ready  obedience  to  his 
orders. 

The  requisites  for  a  great  minister  Talleyrand 
does  not  possess ;  he  is  not  sufficiently  read  in  po- 
litics or  in  history. 

Talleyrand  would  much  rather  have  served  a 
Bourbon  than  a  Republic:  although  he  frequently 
took  the  oath  of  hatred  to  royalty^  and  made 
republican  speeches^  and  wrote  or  caused  to  be 
written^  republican  pamphlets^  still  he  is  far  from 
being  a  republican*  His  present  tyrant  he  hates 
and  dreads;  there  is  not  a  man  in  all  France  who 
hates  and  despises  Bonaparte  more  than  Talley- 
rand^ and  Bonaparte  knows  it.     The  minister  has 

*  Carnot^  speaking  to  me  of  Talleyrand,  said,  "  Oest  de  la 
M-^ — e  cfi  bat  de  Sate !  /'*     (T d  in  silk  stockings*) 

t  The  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael  said,  "  Oest  un  diplomatt 
si  habile,  que  quand  on  lui  donne  un  coup  de  pied  dans  U  derri^re 
ilriidevanl,** 
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bot  an  indifferent  opinion  of  tho  talents  of  his 
mafiter^  and  vice  versa;  but  the  latter'  says,  cet 
homme  mttrap,  and  for  that  reason  he  keeps  him. 

Messrs.  Hauterive  and  Durant  are  the  men 
who  have  made  Talleyrand's  reputation*.  It  was 
ih^  who  drew  up  all  his  diplomatic  reports, 
manifestoes^  &c. 

Tallejrand  has  also  a  well  organised  police  in 
Paris ;  a  great  many  emigrants  who  are  indebted 
to  him  for  their  return,  ser?e  him  gratuitously  iik 
that  way,  in  hopes  of  getting  a  situation  under  go« 
▼emment. 

His  spies  a  gage,  are  Montheraud,  D'ArbdU^ 
whom  I  have  bad  occasion  to  mention  in  the 
Preface,  Mr.  de  Saint  Fox,  Montlausier,  and 
the  ci-devant  Duke  de  M— y,  L . 

Talleyrand  certainly  opposed  the  usurpation  of 
Spaio,  and  one  day  at  a  public  levee,  when  Bo^r 
naparte  bad  the  impudence  to  ask  him  if  the 
Prince  of  Asturias  had  not  slept  with  Madame 
Talleyrand,  he  boldly  answered,  "  il  ne  faut  pas 
"  parler  des  Princes  d'Espagne,  cac  cela  ne  eontri- 
^'buepasalagloiredevotreMiyestenialamienne*;" 
and  I  was  told  by  persons  who  were  present,  that 

•  These  two  gentlemen  were  his  Cktfs  de  division,  which  is 
like  our  under  Secretary  of  State. 

t  It  it  known  that  because  Talleyrand  opposed  the  usur* 
pation  of  Spain,  Bonaparte  made  him  become  jailor  of  th^ 
Spanish  princes. 
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Bonaparte  never  looked  so  sillj  ia  his  life,  as  he 
did  at  that  reply. 

The  riches  which  Talleyrand  has  acquired  are 
immense;  but  this  ought  not  to  be  a  subject  of 
wonder.  In  every  political  negotiation  he  says,  "  U 
mefaut  tant."  What  he  did  in  the  American  ne* 
gotiation  during  the  Directory  is  well  known,  wfaeo 
he  said,  "  U  faut  de  I'argent,  heaucotm  d'argeta 

When  the  German  indemnities  were  under  dis- 
cussion at  Ratisbon  in  the  year  1802,  the  suras 
paid  by  the  German  princes  to  Talleyrand  were 
immense. 

When  the  Freilch  government  sold  Louisiana  to 
America,  a  considerable  sum  was  kept  back  by  the 
Americans,  to  satisfy  the  American  claimants. 
Talleyrand,  who.  was  in  the  secret,  bought  up, 
whilst  the  negotiations  were  carrying  on,  a 
great  many  claims,  for  which  be  gave  perhaps  SO 
or  30  per  cent.  He  sent  for  that  purpose  an  Ame- 
rican merchant,  resident  in  Paris,  Mr.  P r   to 

this  country,  who  jointly  with  a  yetj  emiLat 
mercantile  house  in  London,  in  the  American 
trade,  bought  up  American  claims  to  an  immense 
amount. 

• 

Frenchmen  call  Talleyrand  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Afffdrs  for  aU  Europe,  meaning  that  he 
furnishes  information  to  every  cabinet  in  Europe 
of  what  is  passing  in  the  cabinet  at  St.  Cloud. 
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The  followiag  singular  storj  was  related  to  me 
by  Fouche  several  years  ago^  as  a  proof  of  Tal- 
leyrand's treasons*. 

A  foreign  spy,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  had  procured 
the  copy  of  a  secret  treaty  between  the  Emperor 
Paul  and  Bonaparte.  The  spy  was  arrested,  and  a 
copy  of  the  treaty  found  upon  him;  at  the  police  he 
confessed  that  he  had  it  indirectly  from  Talleyrand's 
office.  The  Ex-bishop  was  sent  for  to  the  Thuil- 
leries;  he  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  affair,  but 
said  he  was  sure  of  finding  out  the  person  who 
betrayed  his  secrets ;  the  spy  said  he  got  it  from 
a  person  who  was  not  employed  in  Tallej rand's 
office. 

Talleyrand  returned  a  short  time  after,  and  said 
that  his  private  secretary  Laborie  was  the  traitor. 
Accordingly  Laborie,  who,  as  Fouche  pretends, 
was  the  victim^  and  not  the  traitor^  was  arrested,  and 
was  to  have  been  shot !  That  was  rather  too  se- 
rious for  Talleyrand,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
drcssj  he  got  the  sentence  changed  to  a  voluntary 
deportation. 

Laborie  remained  in  Holland  five  years^  and 
then  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  established  a 
paper  manufactory. 

*  Foacli^  and  Talleyrand  are  sworn  enemies.  Bonaparte 
said  once  to  Fouche,  "  Is  it  not  true  you  hate  Talleyrand  ?*• — 
"  Oh;   no/'  replied  he,    «'  i  do  not  hate  hifn,  but  I  despise 

him  y* 
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There  is  scarcely  a  commercial  town  in  Europe 
\vhere  Talleyrand  has  not  money  placed  for  mer* 
cantile  speculation.  The  house  of  Ozy  and  Co. 
at  Hamburgh,  was  established  with  a  capital  fur- 
nished by  Talleyrand.  The  same  with  the  house 
of  Boppicheimer  at  Paris^  and  another  at  Trieste 
in  which  Talleyrand  had  placed  enormous  sums  of 
money*. 

In  all  stock-jobbing  speculations,  Talleyrand  is 
sure  to  be  successful ;  his  two  stock-jobbing  friends 
are  Montheraud  and  Cazenove,  who  are  his  daily 
associates.  He  can  circulate  any  report,  and  pro^ 
cure  it  credit,  at  least  he  did  so  while  he  was  mi- 
nister f. 

*  Bonaparte,  in  one  of  his  good  humoured  moments^  asked 
Talleyrand  by  what  means  he  became  so  rich?  "Sire,"  replied 
he,  "  I  bought  7/frs  CaiuoUdhon  the  18th  Brumaire/'  It  is  well 
known  ths^t  the  French  funds  were  then  as  low  as  5;  since  Bo- 
naparte's elevation,  they  progressively  rose.  This  was  paying 
Bonaparte  a  compliment. 

-f  I  had  only  printed  one  number  of  the  Argus,  when 
Talleyrand  requested  me  to  call  on  him  one  evening;  it  was  the 
evening  of  the  publishing  day ;  it  was  very  late.  The  minister 
said  to  roe — ''  I  have  some  very  good  news  to  give  you;  Austria 
''and  Prussia  have  accepted  the  guarantee  for  Malta:  I  have 
"  jn«t  received  a  Courier  from  Otto.  The  Courts  of  Prussia  and 
**  Austria  notified  the  same  to  that  of  St.  James\  and  every 
''  thing  will  go  on  smooth — touies  lu  difficulih  som  maintcnant 
*'  ^^B;5>/«w««;'*  those  were  his  very  words.  "  Kow  you  can  state 
'*  it  in  to-morrow's  Argus  as  official/' 

I  accordingly  went  to  the  office;  ihe  paper  was  already  set 
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Talleyrand  also  speculates  largely  in  colonial 
produce>  and  in  other  merchandise. 

But  with  all  his  riches^  he  is  not  profuse^ 
Bor  is  he  niggard  I  j.  His  parties  were  never 
Aomeroui,  except  when  he  gate  diplomatic 
dinners.  Hi$«  private  society  is  select ;  every 
evening  he  plays  bis  rubber  at  wbist^  at  half  a 

tip,  aii(!  I  inserted  the  following  article  in  very  large  letters  at 
the  end  of  the  last  column : 

"  Paris,  tih  Brumaire,  30th  Octohtr. 
'*  Argm  Qficcj  4  o'clock  in  the  Morning, 

"  It  is  with  the  highest  satisfaction  wc  stop  the  press  to  state 
"  that  we  have  received  intelligence  from  tjie  first  authority, 
"  that  all  the  differences  between  the  two  governments,  rela* 
"  tive  to  Malta,  have  been  amicably  adjusted.  Austria  and 
«<  Prussia  are  become  the  guarantee  of  that  island,  at  the  re* 
'^  quest  of  the  British  and  French  governments^  The  grand 
**  master,  prince  Ruspoly,  is  to  proceed  immediately  to  take 
^  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  order/* 

Who  could  doubt  for  one  moment  the  truth  of  this  statement 
as  thus  communicated  ?  The  stock-jobbers  in  Paris  took  the  bait, 
and  the  foods  in  consequence  rose  5  per  cent. — The  reader  will 
feadily  perceive  that  the  citizen  minister  caused  this  article  to 
be  inserted  for  stock -jobbing  purposes.  The  English  news- 
papers  immediately  attributed  that  fabricated  intelligence  to  the 
proper  motive!  and  it  was  from  thai  channel  I  first  learned 
that  I  had  been  imposed  upon  by  Talleyrand. 

I  expostulated  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  told  him  that 
the  veracity  of  the  paper  would  henceforward  be  called  into 
question.  "  Vos  Joumaux  de  Londres  ne  disait  pas  toujowrs  la 
tirittJ*  "  True,*'  said  I,  "  but  then  they  never  give  rumours 
as  official,  nor  are  they  desired  to  insert  such  intelligence  by 
any  Minister."  "  Eh  bien/'  said  he  jocosely,  "  ce  n'cstpas  la 
"  sfule  difference  qui  existe  cntre  les  Minislres  dcs  deux  Nations  J* 
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iouis  or  louis  pointy  with  Mr.  Crawfurd,  an  English 
gentleman  (who  had  been  many  year^  in  India^ 
and  I  belieire  uncle  to  General  Crawfurd)^ 
Messrs.  Montheraud,  Cazcnove^  and  de  Saints 
Foix. 

Talleyrand  has  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in 
France;  but  he  seldom  uses  it. 

What  could  ha?e  induced  that  emaciated  bein^ 
to  narry  his  present  wife  is  inexplicable.  That 
Bonaparte  insisted  upon  his  marrying,  I  know  to 
be  a  fact^  in  order  that  Talleyrand,  being  a  bishop, 
might  for  ever  be  precluded  from  making  his 
peace  with  the  Bourbons.  But  that  he  should 
marry  wch  a  woman,  is  astonishing. 

Madame  Talleyrand  was  originally  a  daughter 
of  a  land  waiter  at  Tranquebar^  where  she  mar* 
ried  a  man  of  the  name  of  Grant,  with  whom  she 
went  to  reside  in  our  India  settlements* 

Mrs«  Grant  being  a*  very  handsome  woman,  it 
was  not  long  before  she  had  an  intrigwe  with  Mr. 
F-  '  ■  -s ;  an  action* for  crim.  can.  was  institutedl, 
and  was  tried  before  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  who  was 
then  Chief  Justice  at  Bengal*. 

Madame  Grant  afterwards  became  acquainted 
with  a  Mr.  Whitehill,  commooly  called  Governor 

*  It  was  singular  enoagh  to  see,  during  the  last  peace.  Sir 
£1ijah  Impey,  Mr.  F— -«?,  and  Talleyrand,  diuing  together 
in  company  with  Madame  Grant,  ^vho  was  not  then  yet  married 
to  the  £x«bishop,  but  who  lived  with  him  as  his  mistress. 
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Wbitehill*,  vfho,  from  some  cause  not  exactly 
known  to  ine,  was  obliged  to  leave  India ;  with 
this  gentleman  she  came  to  France  in  the  year 
1786. 

Mr.  Wbitehill  having  amassed  a  very  consider* 
able  fortune  in  India,  was  extremely  lavish  of  his 
riches  on  Madame  Grant.  He  bought  an  hotel 
for  her^  furnished  it  in  a  most  magnificent*style^ 
purchased  jewels  to  the  amount  of  20,000i.  sterling, 
and  bought  in  the  French  funds  a  life  annuity  for 
her  of  30,000  livres  per  annum^  about  12002. 
sterling  f, 

Mr.  Whitehill  introduced  her  to  Mr.  Delessart, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  after  the  Revolution, 
who  became  her  admirer.  When  the  troubles 
broke  out  in  Paris,  she  went  to  Chantilly  to  live 
with  Mr.  Whitehill,  who  had  a  house  there. 

After  the  lOtb  of  August  1792,  Mr.  Whitehill 
sent  her  over  to  England,  to  accompany  his  wife's 
daughter,  then  12  years  of  age,  who  was  to  go  to 
a  boarding-school  near  Canterbury,  and  Mrs.  Grant 

.*  Uncle  to  the  celebrated  Eliza  Draper. 

f  I  have  mentioned  these  particulars  to  shew  the  ingratitude 
•f  that  woman.  She  is  a  princess,  and  the  wife  of  the  richest 
man  in  France.  Mr.  Whitehill,  an  old  man,  upwards  of  80 
years  of  age»  is  without  a  sous.  He  frequently  applied  to  her 
for  relief,  but  ail  application  was  long  vain;  within  these  18 
months^  she  pays  for  his  board  and  lodging  60/.  per  annum. 
Generous  Princess ! 
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was  to  stay  there  with  her  till  affairs  became  more 
tranquil  in  France. 

When  the  communication  between  the  two 
countries  was  stopped,  Madame  Grant  not  hearings 
any  thing  more  of  Mr.  Whitehill,  took  Frmch 
leave  of  his  daughter^  and  came  to  the  metropolis, 
where  she  Ipd  a  very  gay  life.  Marquis  de  Spinola, 
who  h&d  been  a  diplomatic  character  in  this 
country,  I  believe  minister  from  Tuscany,  took 
her  into  keeping,  and  after  the  fall  of  Rober* 
ipierre  he  went  to  Paris,  to  which  place  his  clierc 
amie  accompanied  him.  There  she  was  again  on  the 
pave:  the  doors  of  her  old  keeper,  Mr.  Whitehill, 
were  of  course  shut  to  her  on  account  of  her  in- 
famous conduct  towards  the  child,  which  she  left 
at  school,  and  without  giving  herself  any  trouble 
to  inquire  after  her. 

Madame  Grant  now  became  known  as  a  piMic 
woman  of  the  town,  in  which  situation  Talleyrand, 
on  his  return  from  America,  became  acquainted 
with  her.  The  minister  soon  repented  of  his  new  ac- 
quaintance, as  she  gave  him.  a  present  which  was 
not  very  agreeable  to  him  * :  it  seems  that  he  was  not . 

*  A  celebrated  Germaa  physician,  of  the  name  of  Saiffert, 
who  had  been  doctor  to  the  late  Queen  of  France,  Princess  of 
Lamballe,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  cured  Mi.  Talleyrand  and 
Madame  Grant  of  a  certain  ilhiess,  and  \%bich  he  did  gratis  : 
rery  soon  after  Talleyrand's  elevation  to  the  ministry,  he  had  the 
doctor  baoisbed  from  Paris^  because  the  minister  and  his  mistreat 
were  of  opinion,  '*  que  le^dtcteur  Saiffert  savait  trop/*    The 
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very  angry  with  her  for  it,  for  they  have  lived  to- 
gether ever  since^  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
body! — So  much  for  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Benevento'*^! 

doctor  remained  three  years  ia  exile,  and  was  afterwards  al* 
lowed  to  return  to  Paris. 

*  It  is  almost  incredible  that  this  woman  can  scarcely  write 
or  read;  Her  ignorance  is  proverbial.  Talleyrand  says,  sach 
a  woman  is  not  dangerous,  either  as  the  mistress  or  wife  of  a 
minister. 

When  Madame  Talleyrand  was  asked  from  what  country 
she  was,  she  replied  Jc  suis  d'lade,  instead  of  des  Inda,  or  de 
rinde^. 

I  have  seen  several  letters  written  by  her,  the  most  curious 
productions  I  have  ever  seen.  She  writes  thus:  ave  vH  din 
he  I  er  {stvez  vous  din6  hier) ; 

Some  time  since  Madame  Talleyrand  wrote  to  her  maatua 
maker,  requesting  her  to  send  home  immediately  her  rohc  dc 
Catin,  instead  of  Saiinf. 

The  following  instance  of  Madame  Talleyrand's  wit  and  genius 
was  the  chit-chat  of  Paris  about  seven  years  ago. 

A  short  time  after  Mr.  Denon  had  published  his  Travels  rato 
Hgypt,  he  was  invited  to  dine  at  Talleyrand's.  The  minister 
told  his  lady,  that  he  had  asked  a  great  sfavani  to  dinner;  that  he 
would  be  seated  next  to  her,  and  she  should  read  his  travels,  so 
that  she  might  say  a  ci^  il  thing  to  him  on  that  subject :  send  to 
Chevaliert,  said  Talleyrand,  and  let  him  give  you  Denon's 
Travels.     Madame  forgot  the  name,  and  desired  Chevalier  to 

.  •  D'Inde  signifies,  in  French,  a  turkey,  but  iU  application 
rt  always  the  same  as  goese  in  English. 

t  She  spelt  the  word  satin  with  a  C  instead  of  aa  S,  whkb 
gave  it  another  meaning,  as  Catiii  signifies  W e. 

{  Talleyrand's  librarian; 
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FOyCHE, 

SENATOR,  LATE  MINISTER  OF  POLICE,  DUKE  OF 
OTRANTO,  GRAND  CROSS  OF  THE  LEGION  OF 
HONOUR,  KNIGHT  OF  THE  ROYAL  ORDER  OF 
THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE  OF  WIRTEMBERG. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  this  man  is  the 
terror  of  France  and  of  Europe;  but  I  can  assure 
the  reader,  that,  however  great  Fouche's  crimes; 
were  during  the  reign  of  Roberspierre,  he  has,  since 
his  ministry  under  Qonaparte,  been  moderate,  and 
has  often  resisted  the  wild,  mad,  and  vicious  in* 
structions  of  his  master ;  of  which  I  have  already 
given  some  examples  in  the  preceding  pages. 
Fouch^  has  been  dismissed.  The  Parisians  will, 
I  am  persuaded,  regret  the  change.  ^ 

send  the  traveb  of  an  author  who  ended  in  on,  as  she  had 
already  forgotten  the  name.  Mr.  Chevalier  not  having  the 
remotest  idea  that  Madame  wished  to  read  Denon,  sent  her 
Robinson  Cmsoe. 

Madame  studied  very  hard  at  her  lesson ;  the  day  arrived. 
She  said  to  Mr.  Denon»  "  Yon  must  have  suffered  much  in  that 
barbaroQs  country.'' — "  A  great  deal«  Madame/' — "  As  long  as 
your  man  Friday  was  alive,  it  was,  I  suppose,  more  comfortable 
than  after  his  death?  how  could  you  support  his  loss,  Mr.  Ro» 
UnsoQ  P'  I  leave  the  reader  ta  juHge  what  eflect  ibis  coaveiw 
sation  had  on  the  gnesu,  who  were^j^teced  near  Mftteme  Tal*  ^ 
ieyrand  aad  Mr*  Denon^Bobinson. 
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Fouclie  is  a  native  of  Nantes.  His  father  i^vas 
a  very  respectable  ship  biscuit^baker^  and  had  also 
a  similar  establishment  at  Brest,  to  supply  the 
royal  navy.  His  eldest  son  is  now  a  merchant  al 
Nantes ;  aqd  his  s^ond^  who  is  the  subject  of  this 
article^  had  bis  first  education  at  an  Oratoire^  and 
afterwards  entered  into  holy  orders.  After  the 
revolution  he  married  ;  and  his  atrocities,  commit- 
ted at  Lyons,  where  he  was  pro-consul  with  CoUoC 
d'Herbois,  are  to  be  found  in  all  public  papers. 
But  I  have  heard  it  said,  and  I  believe  it,  that 
Fouche  was  only  the  tool  of  Collot.  I  admit  that 
is  but  a  poor  apology ;  but  I  know  several  mea 
who  acted  conspicuous  parts  in  the  revolution,  but 
who  were,  before  that  period,  known  to  be  humane 
good  men.  Fouche,  to  my  knowledge,  is  very 
charitable.  I  know  that,  when  minister,  he  distri- 
^buted  every  month  out  of  his  private  purse  130 
louis  to  poor  families. 

His  talents  are  nttich  over-ratedt  He  is  no 
scholar,  but  very  rusi^  and  has  a  great  deal  of 
wbal  the  French,  call  espriU  In  private  life  he 
is  very  domestic  and  kind.  Although  very  rich,  he 
lives  retired.  I  believe  his  hoe  for  Bonaparte  is 
like  Talta/rand's.  Fouch^,  like  TaHeyrand  also, 
spoke  his  mind  freely  against  the  usurpation  of 
%Mtitt.  i  have  already  noticed  his  disapprobation 
of  the-Avrder  of  the  Duke  D'Eoghien^  and  of  the* 
scfRiir  of  Mofemi,  as  well  as  his  preventing  Sir 
George  Rumbold's  being  put  to  de^tb.    Fouche*s 
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crimes^  as  member  of  the  CoDVentian^  were  great. 
His  moderation^  as  minister  of  the  police^  under 
Bonaparte,  ought  to  be  considered.  Had  Foucb6 
been  as  sanguinary  under  Bonaparte  as  be  was 
mder  Roberspierre*  he  might  have  caused  much 
ttiseiy  to  many  families* 


GENERAL  CLARKE^ 

Dues  OP   FBLTRBj    MINlBTBR   OF  WAAj 

Is  by  birth  an  Bnglishmau;  his  father  was  ail 
Englishman^  and  a  common  soldier  in  the  regi* 
ment  of  Berwick;  and  his  mother  an  Irish  wo** 
asan,  of  the  family  of  the  Shee's* 

Clarke's  uncle^  Mr.  Shee,  who  is  now  a  prefect 
at  Sftrasburgh^  was  the  fac^totmn  in  the  late  Duke 
of  Orleans's  family^  into  which  he  btroduced  his 
nephew*  The  Duke  gave  him  a  captain's  oofa^ 
BBtssioB  in  his  own  regiment,  and  made  him  his 
.private  Secretary.  He  was  io  London  with  the 
Duke  in  179 1 «  when  that  nobleman  was  sent  here 
Ml  a  mission  by  Louis  XVI. 

The  Duke  carried  off  firom  this  country  a  youag 
lady  of  a  good  family;  he^  however^  soon  cast  he( 
off,  and  foircsd  her  upon  Clarke,  who  was  com* 
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plaisant  enough  to  marry  her*.  "When  the  Duke 
was  marked  as  the  object  of  vengeance  by  bit  own 
party,  Clarke  was  villain  enough  to  act  as  a  spy 
upon  his  benefactor. 

In  return  for  his  services,  Clarke  was  employed 
under  Carnot  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
in  the  War  department. 

When  Bonaparte  was  pillaging  and  plundering 
in  Italy,  Clarke  was  sent  by  the  Directory  to  an* 
nounce  his  dismissal ;  he  however  thought  it  was 
better  to  reconcile  matters  between  government  and 
the  general  f. 

When  Bottaparte  at  Venice  arrested  Mr.  D'An- 
traigues,  a  French  emigrant,  but  then  minister  of 
Russiaj  Clarke  was  appointed  to  inspect  his 
papers. 

When  Bonaparte  went  to  Egypt,  Clarke  was  out 
of  employ;  an  active  ndilitary  employment  he 
cannot  undertake,  as  he  is  afflicted  with  a  com- 
plaint which  prevents  his  riding  on  horseback. 

After  the  18th  Briimaire,  he  was  appointed  mi- 
nister to  the  new  King  of  Etruria ;  and  when  the 
invasion  of  these  isles  was  projected,  he  succeeded 
General  Duroc  as  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Bonaparte* 

General  Clarke  is  a  man  of  considerable  talents, 
is  t  very  good  scholar,  and  understands  many  Ian- 
. 

*  They  were  afterwards  divorced. 
t  See  page  83  of  this  work. 
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guages:  to  those  advantages  may  be  added  that 
of  a  prepossessing  figure.  Of  his  private  character 
I  will  give  the  reader  an  idea^  by  quoting  an  ob- 
servation of  his  tyrant  respecting  him. 

Bonaparte  said  once^  in  the  presence  of  TaH- 
leyrand,  Fouche,  and  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'An- 
geley,  ''  J'aime  beaucoup  Clarke."^''  Sire,  c'ca 
**  tin  homme  qui  a  beaucoup  d'esprit/*  v^as  the  an- 
swer. '' Ce  n'est  pas^pour  cela;  je  Vatme  parce* 
*'  qu*U  n'aime  personne / '* 


ALEXANDER  BERTHIER. 

FRINGE  OF  NEUFCHATEL,   TICE  CONSTABLE^    ANP 
MARSHAL   OF    FRANCE. 

EARTHIER  is  descended  from  a  noble^  though 
not  ancient  family.  He  served  in  the  American 
war  with  La  Fayette.  He  is  Very  fond  of  mo- 
ney ;  but  I  never  heard  any  thing  v^rong  in  his 
conduct,  so  as  to  disgrace  him  as  a  man.  Hp 
ought  not  to  be  put  on  a  footing  with  a  Murat  or 
a  Savary. 
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GENERAL  CAULAINCOUJIT, 

BIJKE  or  yiCENCB,  GRANP  MASTER  OF  THl) 
HORSE,  AND  FftEKiCU  AVBAB8AD0R  AT  P£T£«S*t 
BURORr 

Th|8  man  if  of  i^  ancient  poble  ffunilj.  His 
conduct  in  the  affair  of  th^  Dt^e  D'EnghiefH  I 
have  already  noticed. 


BIGOT  DE  PREAMENEAU, 

MINISTER    OF    WORSHIP, 

Formerly  an  advocate,  and  was  professionally 
employed  in  the  affair  of  the  necklace. 

A  nephew  of  this  man^  of  the  name  of  Joyau, 
was  one  of  the  persons  concerned  in  Georges'  con- 
spiracy. When  he  was  under  sentence  of  deaths 
application  was  made  to  the  uncle  to  petition 
Bonaparte^  who  probably  yvould  not  haye  refused 
a  pardon.  The  hard-hearted  wretch,  however^ 
would  not  allow  any  one  to  speak  to  him  about 
his  nephew. 
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CHAMPAGNY, 

DUKE  OF  CADORE,  MINISTER  FOR  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, 

Was  ^  lieutenant  in  the  nav/,  before  the  revo- 
lution. He  continued  in  that  situation  till  1790, 
when  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Legisla^ 
ti ve  Assembly.  JJuri ng  the  rigime  of  Roberspierre 
and  of  the  Directory,  he  was  in  emigration,  and 
was  erased  from  the  list  of  imigrh  by  Bonaparte, 
who  soon  after  appointed  him  his  minister  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna. 

This  man  is,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a 
niaiSf  (a  simpleton),  a  very  different  man,  in  every 
respect,  from  Talleyrand ;  but,  as  he  is  nothing* 
more  than  a  principal  commis  in  a  suit  of  embroi- 
dery, he  will  do  as  well  as  any  other. 


REGNIER, 
GRAND  JUDGE,  AND  MINISTER  OF  JaSTICE, 

Another  imbecile  of  the  first  order.     This  per- 
WM  originally  aa  advocate  of  Nancy.    He 
hsi»  been  ^deputy  of  differeut  repr?s^tativ«  bQ4ies; 
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oA,  as  he  was  a  great  promoter  of  the  18th 
Brumaire^  Bonaparte  made  him  his  Minister  of 
Justice.  Shortly  after  the  peac6  of  Amiens,  Bona- 
parte united  the  ministry  of  justice  with  that  of 
police,  dismissed  Fouch^,  and  created  a  new  title 
of  Grand  JudgCj  in  addition  to  that  of  Minister  of 
Justice. 

Having  shewn  himself  too  weak  in  Moreau^s 
affiiir,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  police,  which  was' 
again  restored  to  Fouch^. 

The  ministry  of  justice  is  perhaps  the  most  lu- 
crative of  any  in  France :  the  salary  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  other  ministers,  200,000  livres  tournois 
per  annum,  about  8,000/.  sterling;  but  the  fees 
devolving  to  *the  minister  amount,  on  an  average, 
to  near  30,000/.  sterling  per  annum. 

This  Mr.  Regnier  is  a  great  gourmand;  and  he 
had  once  a  quarrel  with  his  cook  about  a  carp: 
*he  minister  insisted  that  it  was  only  a  carp  de 
Moselle — whereas  the  cook  affirmed  it  was  a  carp 
duBJUnH 

He  is  what  the  French  term  an  itre  nul 


DECRES, 

MINISTER  OF  THE  MARINE, 

An  (mcien  baron:  is  one  of  the  most  brutal  men 
on  earth.    In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  till 
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within  these  eight  years,  he  was  at  sea«  He  was 
at  the  battle  ot  Aboukir>  from  whence  he  escaped 
and  arrived  at  Malta,  where  he  remained  some 
time ;  he  then  ventured  out  in  his  ship,  the  JVilliam 
Telly  of  74>  and,  after  an  obstinate  engagement  with 
two  of  our  ships,  was  taken. 

The  inveterate  hatred  of  this^man  towards  the 
Cnglish  js  without  example.  Bonaparte  knows 
that,  and  therefore  retains  him  in  his  service,  as 
that  quality  only  is  to  him  a  great  recommendation. 
To  shew  the  enmity  of  Decr^s  to  our  nation,  I  will 
relate  the  following  anecdote. 

When  Bonaparte  and  his  Court  went  to  Rouen, 
during  the  last  peace  with  England,  he  was  ac« 
companied  by  his  Minister  of  Marine.  On  the 
quay  the  Minister  was  met  by  a  person  whom  he 
had  commissioned  to  procure  him  a  confidential 
secretary.  The  person  told  him  that  he  had  al- 
ready spoken  to  a  young  man,  who  was  a  good 
scholar.  '*  I  do  not  want  a  scholar,"  said  the 
Minister,  in  a  rage :  *'  get  me  somebody  qui  salt 
"  baltre  les  Anglais  T — *' J5raw,"  said  Bonaparte, 
who  was  present  at  this  conversation  \ — a  proper 
and  fit  expression  to  be  used  by  a  Minister  on  a 
public  quay  ! 
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GAUDIN, 

MINISTER  OF  FINANCE, 

Was  a  clerk  in  a  banking-house  before  the 
revolution,    A  man  of  no  talent  whatever* 


MARET, 

DUKE  OF  BASSANO,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE> 

Is  the  son  of  a  petty  apothecary  at  Dijon.  He 
came  to  Paris  pour /aire  fortune  par  la  rivdutmi; 
in  which  he  pretty  weU  succeeded. 

He  commenced  his  career  by  taking  shorthand 
notes  for  the  Moniteur,  of  the  speeches  of  the 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  soou 
ingratiated  himself  with  Mr.  TrouvS,  the  proprietor 
of  that  paper^  and  a  Inm  sansjcuhtte,  who  gave  him 
a  share  in  it. 

Mr.  Maret  having  been  noticed  by  Roland, 
Brissot,  and  Le  Brun^  then  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairis,  he  was  sent  here  with  Chauvelin  and 
Talleyrand.  After  the  death  of  the  king  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  with  Chauvelin.     He  was  3ent  back 
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to  this  ootmtry  on  a  second  mission;  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  proceed  further  than  Canterbury. 
He  then  returned  to  Paris. 

A  short  time  after,  he  was  appointed  minister 
to  Naples,  and  on  his  way  to  that  city,  he  was  ar<- 
rested  by  the  Austrians  on  a  neutral  country,  in 
company  with  SemonoiHe,  who  was  going  as  am<» 
bassador  to  Constantinople,  and  conveyed  to  the 
prison  at  Mantua,  and  afterwards  to  the  fortress  of 
Brunn,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  exchanged 
for  the  daughter  of  Louis  the  XVI. 

On  his  return,  he  was  employed  in  the  negotia- 
tions at  Lille,  and  after  the  18th  Brumaire,  was 
made  Secretary  of  State. 

He  is  a  man  of  very  little  talent  or  information, 
but  a  good  commis,  and  corrects  the  bulletins,  ma* 
nifestoes,  and  other  lucubrations  of  the  tyrant^ 


REGNAULT,  de  St.  Jean  D'Angeley, 

MINISTER  AND  COUNSELLOR  OF  STATE,  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  IMPERIAL  FAMILY,  GRAND  AT- 
TORNEY-GENERALj  &C.  &C. 

Was  an  advocate  before  the  revolution.  He 
was  at  that  period  appointed  deputy  to  the  states 
general,  and  was  always  considered  a  moderate 
tMn,  ttid  crf'liberal  principles. 
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tn  the  time  of  Roberspierre»  he  was  proacribedj 
and  he  was  not  a  member  of  eitiier  of  the  legisla* 
tive  bodies  in  the  time  of  the  directory ;  bat  he 
was  appointed  commissioner  or  governor  of  Malta, 
when  Bonaparte  took  that  island.  Having  been» 
as  already  stated^  a  great  partisan  of  Bonaparte 
on  the  18th  BrumairCy  he  was  made  counsellor  of 
state,  and  is  now  a  very  important  personage  ia 
the  government  of  St.  Cloud. 

Mr.  Regnault  is  a  man  of  considerable  abilities. 
I  do  not  know  a  man  in  France  tlmt  can  be  afe 
present  compared  to  him  :  he  is  a  good  scholar^  a 
good  orator,  and  a  profound  statesman.  And  Bo- 
naparte finds  him  one  of  his  most  useful  mini* 
sters. 

Mr.  Regnault  is  kind  to  his  friends,  and  very 
useful  to  every  person  of  his  acquaint^ce.  I 
never  heard  any  body  speak  ill  of  him. 


SEGUR, 

GRAND   MASTER  OF  THE  CEREMONIES,  AND 
COUNSELLOR  OF  STATE, 

*  Son  of  the  late  Marshal  Segur ;  a  man  of  great 
talents,  and  author  of  several  political  works.  He 
was  employed  by  the  old  Court  of  France  as  am- 


bassador  to  the  courts  of  Russia^  Prussia,  aad 
Rome.  When  at  the  former,  he  accompanied 
Catherine  on  her  celebrated  journey  to  Chersan, 
and  it  was  in  a  pleasure  yacht,  that  he  sketched  a 
treaty  of  alliance  between  the  two  countries  in 
thyme,  which  so  much  pleased  Catherine^  that 
she  signed  a  treaty  with  France. 

He  was  not  employed  either  by  the  committee 

of  public  safety,  or  by  the  directory,  but  on  tte 

19th  Bnimaire,  he  was  made  member  of  the  corps 

Ugislatifj  after  that  he  was  made  Counsellor  of  State 

'and  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies, 

This  man^  whose  son  was  assassinated  by  order 
of  Bonaparte,  as  I  have  already  noticed  ^,  has  heea 
ever  since  crouching  at  the  feet  of  his  son*s  mur* 
derer.  To  console  him  for  the  loss  df  his  son, 
Bonaparte;  gave  him  200,000  livres;  (8000/.  ster- 
ling,} pour  monter  sa  maison  (to  furnisji  fais 
house ! ) 

This  mian  is  one  of  the  most  abject  valets  at  the 
Court  of  Sf,  Cloud. 

*  See  page  160. 
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GENERAL  SAVARY,  DuKE  op  RoviOO, 

KIK18TER   or   rOLICB. 

1 

This  man  has  been,  for  several  years  past,  the 
director  of  Bonaparte's  own  police,  and  is  con- 
sidered in  France  as  a  common  braoo  ;  be  murders 
with  his  own  hands.  I  have  already  in  this  work 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  his  having  mnrdered 
Dtssdix,  and  of  his  conduct  to  the  Spanish  royal 
family,  Jfcc.  -With  the  exception  of  Bonaparte 
and  Murat,  I  am  persuaded  a  more  crnel,  sangui- 
nary man  does  not  exist  than  this  Duke  of 
Rovigo. 

He  is  descended  from  a  good  family  in  Langue- 
doc  ;» his  wife  is  also  a  lady  of  good  connections,  a 
native  of  St.  Domingo.  Yet  Savary  is  not  to  be 
equalled  for  his  horrid,  disgusting,  and  low  man- 
ners. He  is  very  absent  in  company;  he  starts  up 
every  moment ;  it  would  seem  that,  his  murdered 
victims  are  constantly  in  his  mind's  eye.  This  is 
the  man  who  has  the  care  of  Bonaparte's  medicine 
chest ! — Query,  why  has  not  a  medical  man  the 
care  of  it  ? 
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TH£ 

MARSHALS  OF  FRANCE. 

Salary  4^0001.  sterling  per  annum^  independentlj 
of  the  other  posts  they  hold. 


Next  to  the  shame  and  indignation  which 
Frenchmen  feel  in  being  gorerned  by  such  a 
family  as  that  of  the  Bonapartes,  we  may  reckon 
their  feelings  when  they  contemplate  the  charac-* 
ters  of  some  of  the  Marshals  of  France.  Formerly 
this  was  a  title  conferred  upon  persons  of  unsullied 
honour;  now^  the  greatest  refuse  of  the  French 
mrtay  are  promoted  to  that  rank.  It  is  true^  that 
Generals  Marmont  and  Macdonald,  both  men  of 
unsullied  honour^  are  now  Marshals,  but  they 
were  not  when  these  titles  were  first  created.  Why 
not  take  men  who  have  had  certainly  more  military 
reputation  than  either  Augereau^  Victor,  or  Ney, 
Soult,  or  LefeTre  ?  But  no !  Bmaparte  wished 
to  shew  the  world  that  he  can  raise  thieves,  drum-^ 
Hiers,  and  stable  boys,  to  the  digniiy^f  Marshals 
snd  Dukes.  The  first  Marshal,  according  to  the 
alphabet^  which  I  shall  introduce  to  the  reader^ 
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MARSHAL  AUGEREAU, 

DUKE   OF    CA8TIGLI0NE. 

He  is  the  son  of  a  petty  green*grocer,  in  the  Rue 
Mouffetard*.  When  very  young  he  was  a  com- 
mon thief,  and  was  imprisoned  as  such.  He  then 
was  pressed  into  a  regiment,  composed  of  thieyes 
and  vagabonds,  called  La  Ugion  dz  Corse.  The 
famous  Mirabeau  was,  for  a  short  time,  an  officer 
in  that  corps. 

When  Augereau  arrived  at  Toulon,  he  was  de- 
tected in  house-breaking,  for  which  he  was  burned 
in  the  back  and  sent  to  the  gallies,  from  whence, 
by  extraordinary  good  fortune,  he  escaped,  by  the 
assistance^  of  a  young  German  nobleman,  who  was 
also  on  board  the  gallies,  but  whose  friends  con* 
trived  means  for  his  escape,  which  he  effected  with 
Augereau.  They  both  went  to  Germany;  and 
his  galley  friend  procured  him  a  situation  in  one  of 
the  Austrian  regiments,  from  which  he  afterwards 
deserted. 

Augereau  enlisted  in  almost  all  the  armies  in  the 
North  of  Europe,  and  as  soon  deserted. 

In  the  year  1787,  he  was  a  mmrquer  at  a  billiard* 
table  at  Francfort.  In  the  house  there  lodged  a 
very  eminent  watch-maker,  from  Geneva,  who  had 
a  great  stock  of  watches  with  him.    It  was  ihea 

•  A  street  like  Dyot  Street,  St.  OiWt,  and  irorM^  if  possiW*. 
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fair  time.  Our  hero  coDtrived  meaiu  to  rob  him  ; 
but  he  was  immediatelj  detected^  and  the  property 
found  upon  him. 

For  that  offence,  Augereau  had  the  honour  of 
being  burned  a  seccmd  time  in  the  back,  and  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labour,  which  is  to  work  in  the 
ditches  about  the  town,  and  clean  the  streets, 
chained  by  the  leg  to  a  wheelbarrow*. 
After  two  years  imprisonment  he  was  liberated, 

I  and  got  back  to  France.  He  then  enlisted  in  the 
French  army.  From  that  he  deserted,  and  went 
to  Spain^  where  he  enlisted  in  the  Wallon  regiment. 
He  soon  deserted  from  Madrid,  after  having  robbed 

I    several  churches,  and  went  to  Lisbon. 

I  In  that  city  Augereau  conducted  himself  with 
propriety.  He  had  carried  off  a  good  booty  from 
Spain,  which  enabled  him  now  to  make  a  decent 
appearance.  He  gave  lessons  in  fencing.  He 
staid  at  Lisbon  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  em- 
barked for  Naples.  The  reason  why  he  quitted 
Lisbon  was,  that  his  depredations  in  Spain  became 
known  there. 

At  Naples  be  soon  got  scholars,  whom  he  taught 
fencing ;  but  still  he  entered  into  the  Neapolitaa 
ftnny  as  a  serjeant.  He  was  well  received  in  the 
bouse  of  Le  Comte  de  Talleyrand,  uncle  to  the  £2 ; 

•  In  Ihe  years  1800  and  1806,  this  same  Augereau  -was  at 
FriiQcfort  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  French  army ! ! 

3P  F 
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Bishop  of  AutuD,  and  condacted  himself  with 
propriety. 

However^  the  reyolution  of  France  was  too  daz- 
zling a  thing  to  escape  the  ardent  imagiaation  of 
our  hero.  He  accordingly  embarked  at  Naples,  in 
the  year  1791,  for  Marseilles,  from  whence  he 
soon  made  his  debdt  in  Paris. 

At  that  period  a  German  Legion  was  forming  at 
Paris,  to  be  composed  of  foreigners  only.  Aa- 
gereau  presented  himself  to  the  person  who  was 
charged  to  examine  and  inquire  into  the  characters 
of  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  prior 
to  their  being  received.  He  recommended  himself 
by  boasting  of  his  desertions  from  the  armies  of 
cfvery  crowned  head  in  Europe. 

The  gentleman  *  in  question  at  first  objected  to 
him,  as  he  was  a  Frenchman ;  but  as  Augereau 
spoke  German  like  a  native,  and  pressed  very  hard, 
he  was  received  as  serjeant  in  that  regiment,  which 
was  first  ordered  to  Flanders,  and  then  to  La 
Vcfidie. 

When-  Tallien  was  on  a  mission  in  that  province^ 
he  disbanded  the  regiment,  on  account  of  its  in- 
famous conduct.  Augereau  was  then  already  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  had  interest 
enough  to  get  a  commission  of  Giniral  de  Brigade 
in  the  army  which  was  sent  against  the  Spaniards. 

•  Doctor  Sa'ifTert.     See  the  article  Tallevraad. 
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After  peace  was  signed  with  Spain,  he  was  or- 
dered to  Italy,  where  be  distinguished  himself  for 
his  bravery,  his  rapacity,  and  cruelties.  The  riches 
which  he  amassed  in  Italy  were  enotmous.  He 
sent  off  baggage  waggons,  (caissons,)  full  of  plun- 
der, to  a  confidential  person^  who  was  always  in  a 
town  near  where  the  army  was.  The  soldiers  said 
proverbially,  wiien  they  saw  any  thing  heavy 
laden,  ''  II  est  charge  comme  un  caisson  d'Au- 
gereau ! " 

It  was  Augereau  who  was  the  Directorial  Ge- 
neral on  the  18th  Fructidor,  and  it  must,  be  a 
strange  rencontre  for  those  persons,  like  Barihdemy, 
Barhi  Marbois,  and  others,  who  were  seized  in  a 
brutal  manner  by  this  same  Augereau,  now  to 
meet  him  in  the  imperial  drawing-room. 

Bonaparte  did  not  wish  him  to  go  with  him  to 
Egypt.  He  was,  after  the  peace  of  Germany,  ap- 
pointed a  Deputy  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
where  he  was  till  it  was  suppressed  by  Bonaparte. 

Augereau  that  day  reproached  his  old  colleague 
for  not  asking  his  assistance  on  that  occasion. 

Bonaparte  soon  after  employed  him,  and  made 
him  one  of  his  Marshals.  However,  at  the  battle 
of  Eylau,  he  bitterly  reproached  Bonaparte  for 
the  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  so  many  lives.  He 
was  ordered  aux  arrits,  and  sent  to  Paris  under  an 
escort.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was  exiled  to  his 
estates. 

Augereau  is  about  sixty  years  of  age:  a  mora 
F  p8 
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ilMookio^,  f ul^tfr  Aiikti,  i»  dot  to  be  Met  wfth. 
His  language  is  as  birbiirous  as  his  manhers.  F. 
and  B.  issue  from  bis  mouth  everj  mitiifte^  tven 
at  the  imperial  levees. 

He  is  immensely  rich.  He  lately  saw  a  youngs 
Udy,  of  a  good  family^  at  his  notary's;  he  pre* 
tended  to  have  a  great  passion  for  her^  and  in 
twenty-four  bolirs  after  the  first  interview  he  mar**- 
ried  her.  He  settled  ten  millions  of  liVres  upon 
her^  near  450,0002.  sterling,  and  made  her  a  pre* 
sent  of  jewels  to  the  amount  of  IS^OOOf.  sterling ! 


BRUNE, 

MARSHAL  Of  FRANCE. 

This  man  was^  when  the  revolution  broke  out, 
a  journeyman  to  a  printer^  of  the  name  ti[  A?/!* 
jievitte,  the  samie  person  who  preserved  Thoknas 
Paihe  from  starving. 

Brune  was  one  of  those  persons  who  attacked 
the  Bastile ;  then  became  a  membet'  of  tb«  Jacobin 
Club,  and  the  confident  of  Danton,  who  employed 
him  in  the  massacres  in  the  prisons,  oh  the  Sd  Sep- 
tember 1792. 

It  was  this  wretch  who  carried  about  the  head 
ted  heart  of  the  Princess  of  Lamballe,  and  eicfai* 
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bited  them  under  the  prisoa  windows  of  the  un- 
fortunate royal  family  in  the  Temple. 

In  fin^9  there  is  hardly  a  crime  of  which  this 
Brune  has  not  been  guilty.  He  travelled  about 
with  the  guillotine  ambulante,  and  extorted  money 
^rom  people^  threatening  them  with  the  guillotine; 
pthers  be  denounced  ^s  royiUists^  in  hopes  of  plun- 
4ei'ing  them  in  case  they  sliould  be  guillotined. 

After  wading  through  blood  and  guilt,  he  ob- 
tained a  comoiand  under  Bonaparte,  in  Italy  •  Hifi 
depredations  in  Switzerland^  in  the  year  1797,  are 
well  known.  Brune  is  considered  a^  a  great  cow- 
ard. I  have  beard,  from  la  distinguished  Dutch 
o^cer,  that  Bru^e  was  in  bed  the  day  when  our 
^0>y  was  defeated  at  the  Helder. 

Brune  is  in  disgrace,  because  he  robbed  a  great 
deal  in  Germany.  He  has  been  obliged  to  account 
to  Bonaparte.  Another  reason  assigned  for  his  dis- 
grace is,  that  he  received  a  considerable  sum  of 
jmoipey  from  Bonaparte,  to  lay  a  plan  for  carrying 
off  the  king  of  Sweden.  Brune  kept  the  m^n^y, 
ivithout  attempting  the  enlivement. 

The  Ladif  of  the  M.^rshal  wa^  formerly  a  gold 
burnisher,  and  earned  about  fifteen  pence  per  day; 
yet  she  said,  in  my  hearings  ''  that  she  wa^ 
5'  astonished  how  the  Parisians  could  walk  on 
"  foot !" 
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MARSHAL  BERNADOTTE, 

PRINCE  OF   PONTO  CORTO, 

Served  in  the  ranks  before  the  Revolution,  and 
was  before  that  period  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Serjeant.  After  that  grand  epoch  for  all  galley 
slaves  and  scoundrels,  his  dvism  got  him  promo- 
tion. He  has  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
Revolution  been  considered  as  an  infuriated  jaco- 
bin, because  it  was  more  to  his  interest  to  be  that 
than  a  royalist.  But  I  never  heard  of  his  having 
been  guilty  of  any  murder  or  robbery,  no  more 
than  what  the  French  Revolutionary  Generals  have 
uniformly  done.  His  wife,  the  sister  of  Madame 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  mock  queen  of  Spain,  is 
the  daughter  of  a  petty  woollen-draper,  a  Mr. 
Clary,  of  Marseilles. 

Since  the  former  editions  of  this  work  have  been 
published,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  has  been 
murdered,  and  also  Count  Fersen,  a  great  enemy 
of  the  tyrant  of  the  Continent.  Every  impartial 
man  will  easily  discover  who  promoted  the  assassi- 
nation of  these  two  personages.  The  cousequence 
of  it  is,  the  election  of  the  ex-serjeant  as  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden. 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  me  to  be- 
come the  ComeUus  Nepos  of  the  French  Revolution- 
ary frfgoficfe,  who  have  disgraced  the  name  and 
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character  of  a  soldier  by  their  crimes  of  every 
sort.  I  have  therefore  only  given  a  sketch  of  their 
origin^  progress^  &c.  But  I  think  proper  to  say 
a  word  or  two  more  about  this  new  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden^  whose  way  was  paved  to  that  elevation 
by  treason,  rebellion,  and  assassination  !  - 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  D'Antraigues,  a  French 
emigrant,  but  an  accredited  Minister  from  Russia 
at  Venice,  was  by  order  of  Bonaparte  arrested  iu 
that  city,  in  the  year  1797,  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nations.  It  was  Bernadotte  to  whom  the 
charge  of  arresting  the  said  Minister  was  confidedJ 
Mr.  D'AfUrcdgues  having  remonstrated  with  the 
Republican  Bernadotte  about  this  arbitrary  act, 
he  sent  him  the  following  message :  ''  II  n'est  pas 
*^  que^ftion  id  de  droit  du  justice,  mats  du  droit  de  la 
^' force,  et  je  mis  le  fltis  fort.  Mr.  D'Amtrai- 
'^  CUES  est  noire  ennemi;  s"U  6toU  vaingueur,  il  nous 

''  feroit  fusUkr;  je  suis  le  plus  fort,  etje  me  f 

•'  deluiir 

After  the  peace  of  Campo  Fonnio,  Bernadotte 
^was  sent  to  Vienna ;  when  in  that  city,  he  organ* 
ized  and  fomented  treason,  assassination;'  sedition, 
and  tumult;  he  was  plotting  the  overthrow  of  that 
government  to  which  he  was  accredited.  As  am- 
bassador of  peace,  he  employed  two  persons  whom 

I  well  knew,  a  Mr.  P m,  a  native  of  Silesia, 

and  a  Mr.  Von  K— n— 1,  a  native  of  Vienna,  to 
procure  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  Francis. 

Franfois  de  Neuf chateau,  now  a  Senator  of  Bonar 
p  p  4 
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parte's^  was  appointed  by  the  Directory  to  repair 
to  Sdtz,  in  Germany^  to  confer  with  Count  Lehr  - 
BACH^  the  Austrian  Minister^  then  at  Rastadt^ 
about  the  i>re^Mefeci  insult  offered  by  the  Court  of 
Vienna  to  the  Ex-^erjeant  Bernadotte.  But  Mr. 
Fran9oi8  told  me  not  very  long  since,  that  it  was 
such  an  infamous  affair^  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Serjeant  was  so  outrageous,  that  he  was  ashamed  to 
demand  a  second  conference  on  that  subject.  Such 
is  the  character  of  the  new  Crown  Prince  of  Swe* 
den,  and  the  neighbour  of  Alexander.  I  should 
imagine  that  Beraadotte's  brother^  the  galley  sla?e« 
is  the  grand  Duke  of  Russia  in  petio. 


MARSHAL  BESSIERES, 

DUKE    OF    ISTRIA, 

Is  of  a  good  family;  and  has  proved  himself^ 
since  he  commanded  in  Spain,  to  be  cruel  and  san* 
guinary.     Before  that  he  bore  a  good  character. 


MARSHAL  D'AVOUST, 

D17&E   OF    ]lktf«RSTADT9 

Is  a  ct'dcoara,  but  a  most  contemptible  black* 
guard;  and  conunitted,   before   and  during  the 
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regime  of  Roberspierie^  the  sane  eold-bl«od^d  hor- 
rors as  be'  did  in  Saxony  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Prussian  war. 

This  Duke,  when  he  comrnanded  the  camp  sSt 
Ostend^  caused  a  German  of  the  name  of  Bulaw 
to  beshot^  accusing  him^  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
bis  money^  of  being  a  spy  *•  In  a  conyersation 
which  I  had  on  that  subject  with  RSal  and  Reg- 
flier,  the  Grand  Judge^  on  behalf  of  the  unfor- 
tunater  man's  widow^  who  had  come  to  Paris>  they 
positively  said^  that  D'Avoust  had  murdered  him  to 
get  his  mofiey.  The  Grand  Judge  further  said« 
^'  that  he  had  written  to  Ostend  to  get  the  minutes 
*'  of  the  trials  but  that  he  could  never  obtain 
''  tibtos/'  This  conversation  took  place  fifteen 
months  after  Mr.  Billow  was  shot.  Madame 
Billow  never  recovered  a  shilling  of  the  property^ 
which  amounted^  according  to  her  account^  tp 
upwards  of  2,000  louis. 

This^  reader,  is  one  of  the  Marshals  and  Dukes 
of  Bonaparte ! 


JOURDAN 


Was.  created  a  Marshal,  but  he  has  been  erased 
from  the  list.  He  still  holds  a  situation  about  the 
person  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.    I  most  do  Crenerri 

♦  See  page  97. 
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Jonrdan  tlie  justice  to  state,  that  I  neyer,  either  in 
Germany  or  France^  have  heard  any  thing  to  his 
disadvantage.  The  very  circumstance  of  his  hav- 
ing heen  disgraced  by  a  Napoleon  is  a  sufficient 
recommendation  to  him . 

General  Jourdan^  before  the  revolution,  kept  a 
petty  haberdasher's  shop. 


MARSHAL  KELLERMAN, 

DUO    D£   YAIiHY, 

Is  a  German  by  birtb^  but  has  been  in  the 
French  service  these  many  years.  It  was  Keller- 
man  v^ho  defeated  the  Prussians  near  Vaimy^  in 
Champagne.  I  do  not  know  what  his  abilities 
were  formerly.  Since  I  have  known  him>  he  has 
appeared  to  me  a  stupid  man^  and  a  Idchevdlei 
•f  Napoleon;  another  Segur. 


MARSHAL  LEFEVRE, 

DU&E    OF    DANTZIG. 

'  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  write  this  article 
without  thinking  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho» 
when  the  latter  is  promised  a  governorship.  No 
scene  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  that  which  is 
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exhibited  iivhea  LefeTre  and  his  wife  are  together : 
it  reminds  me  of  High  Life  below  Stairs. 

Lefevre  was  originallj  a  priyate  in  a  regiment 
of  Alsaee,  of  which  province  he  is  a  native.  When 
the  revolutioa  broke  out,  he  became  a  violent  ja^  ' 
cobin,  a  great  robber  and  swindler ;  but  I  believe 
his  hands  are  clear  of  blood.  He  was  made  6e* 
neral  in  the  time  of  Roberspierre^  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Fkurus.  After 
that  he  was  always  employed  in  different  armies, 
and  was  very  active  in  favour  of  Bonaparte's  revo- 
lution of  the  18th  Brumaire. 

He  was,  in  consequence^  made  a  senator ;  and, 
after  the  siege  of  Dantzig,  was  made  a  duke.  Of 
all  the  vulgar  brutes  tbat  ever  disgraced  the  society 
of  man,  this  is  one  of  the  most  prominent.  •  The 
first  time  I  saw  this  barbarian  was  at  Madame 
Recamier's  assembly.  He  was  inquiring  of  a 
young  man  the  names  of  several  ladies  who  were 
dancing,  or  passing  by  him.  The  inquiries,  so 
often  repeated,  tired  the  jroung  man's  patience, 
who  said  to  him,  rather  angrily,  not  knowing  it 
was  General  Lefevre,  *^  D*oit  DiaUevenezvaus?** 
The  other  replied,  ''  Je  viens  de  la  lune,  oh  je  rCaL 
"  jamais  vu  vn  J—  F—  de  tan  espice :  Je  m'appde  le 
'«  GifUral  Lefevre  /" 

Madame  Lefevre  excites  more  risibility  than 
any  heaux  espriU  ever  did,  by  her  vulgar  language! 

Madame  la  Duchesse  was  many  years  a  washer- 
woman  to  the  barracks  at  Strasburg^    When  she 
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married  Leferre,  she  became  a  ravaudtuse,  (a  mend- 
er of  stockings  and  lioeo)^  and  discontinued  wash- 
ing for  the  soldiers.  When  her  husband  JEraf 
joined  the  armj^  about  a  year  before  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  with  Austria  in  the  jear 
1792,  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Dantdg  was  appoint- 
tA  Ranaudeuse  to  the  army! 

When  Lefevre  became  General,  hifi  wife,  who 
went  again  to  liye  at  Strasburg;  would  not  give 
up  her  old  trade  of  washing,  saying,  she  did  not 
know  what  might  happen.  However,  at  last  she 
came  io  Paris ;  and  now,  that  she  is  so  great  a 
woman,  she  goes  very  often  to  court,  and  con- 
tributes very  much  to  the  mirth  of  the  courtiers 
by  her  vulgar  stories.  To  give  them  a  place 
here  would  be  to  insult  the  delicacy  of  an  Eogw 
lish  ear. 

Lefevre  is  atill  a  great  robber.  Some  of  his 
rooms  are  filled  with  church  plate,  stolen  in  Ger- 
many. After  his  elevation  to  the  duchy  of  DanC- 
zig,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  voted  him  a  pre- 
sent of  500,000  livres.  When  the  Dantzig  depu- 
ties who  w£re  at  Paris  waited  upon  him,  to  give 
it  him,  the  NoUe  Duke  refused  taking  it— m  Uores 
—but  insisted  upon  it  va francs,  which  makes «  dif- 
ference upon  the  whole  sum  of  about  SOO  louts  1 

Sudi  a  pair  of  portraits  were  never  seen,  nor 
even  imagined,  but  by  the  humorous  CmvanUs. 
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MARSHAL  MASSENA, 

PRINCE   OF    £8LING«    DUKE   OF    RITOtl. 

This  man's  father  was  a  wine  merchant  at  Nice, 
and  our  hero  was^a  serjeant  in  the  army  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  The  cause  of  Liberty  induced 
the  Savoyard  Serjeant  to  desert,  and  enrol  himself 
in  the  French  army.  Being  of  an  enterprising 
disposition,  he  soon  found  means  of  gettmg  himself 
promoted.  He  was  in  all  Bonaparte's  first  cam- 
paigns in  Italy,  and  contributed  very  much  to  the 
success  of  the  French  army,  from  his.  knowledge 
of  the  country,  &c. 

Massena  is  very  fond  of  money ;  but  I  never 
heard  that  he  had  committed  any  unnecessary 
cruelty.  I  know  he  does  not  like  Bonaparte,  and 
is  of  a  very  independent  mind.  He  was  very 
much  in  favour  of  Moreau,  which  caused  him  to 
be  exiled  from  Paris.  However,  the  tyrant  can- 
not do  without  generals ;  therefore,  ivhen  the  war 
\^'ith  Austria  commenced,  in  1805,  Massena  was 
recalled  from  banishment,  and  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy. 
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MARSHAL  MORTIER, 

DUILE  OF   TRETUE^ 

Is  a  native  of  Dunkirk,  and  was  a  clerk  in  the 
counting  house  of  De  Vinck  and  Co.  merchants  in 
that  city*.  He  first  served  as  a  serjeant  in  the 
National  Guards,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Jemappe* 
He  is  without  any  military  reputation,  and  only 
hecame  General  of  Division  after  the  elevation  of 
Bonaparte  to  the  Consulate. 

He  commanded  in  Hanover,  where  he  committed 
a  great  many  depredations. 

The  Duchess  of  Trevise  is  an  innkeeper's  daugh- 
ter of  Coblentz. 


MARSHAL  MACDONALD 

Is  of  Scotch  extraction.  Macdonald  served 
before  the  revolution  in  one  of  the  Irish  Legions. 
He  is  a  very  able  officer,  and  in  every  respect  too 
good  a  man  to  belong  to  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud. 

On  Morean's  trial  he  took  a  very  active  part  in 
favour  of  that  General,  for  which  he  was  exiled. 

Very  lately  he  was  appointed  to  a  command^ 
and  was  created  a  Marshal. 

*  The  same  who  was  recently  robbed  of  his  property  by 
Bonaparte.    See  page  S 1 7 . 
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MARSHAL  MARMONT, 

DUKE   OF    RAOU8A, 

Is  of  a  very  good  family,  an  able  officer^  and  a 
gentleman  in  conduct  and  behaviour.  He  is  mar* 
ried  to  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Perr^aux, 
the  banker. 


MARSHAL  MONCEY, 

DUKE  OF   CORIOLIAKO. 

This  man's  name  is  not  Moncey:  he  was  ori- 
ginally a  valet  to  a  gentleman  of  that  name.  He 
is  not  considered  as  a  man  of  any  military  talents  | 
nor  have  I  ever  heard  any  thing  to  his  disparage- 
ment. 


MARSHAL  NEY. 

DUKE   OF   ELCHIHGEN. 

This  is  an  atrocious  brigand  of  the  first  order. 
He  is  the  son  of  a  knife-grinder  at  Soar  Louis, 
Before  the  revolution  he  engaged  himself  to  aa 
officer  who  was  in  garrison  tbere^  and  came  with 


his  master  to  Paris.     He  soon  left  him^  on  account 
of  some  petty  theft,  and  lired  as  hostler,  about  as 
twelvemonth,    at  a  livery  stable  in  the  Rtie  des 
Petiies  Ecuries,  Fauxboiirg  Poissomiiere.    He  became 
tired  of  his  place,  and  ran  away  with  t\^o  horses. 
He  was  caught  and  imprisoned  for  it.    The  revx>- 
lution  saved  him,  as  well  as  many  others,  from 
the  galleys.     He  embarked  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  soon  made  his  way  in  the  world.     He  is  mar- 
ried to  a  niece  of  Madame  Campan,  who  kept  a 
boarding  school  at  St.  Germaifi.     The  Duchess  of 
Elchingen   was    debauched  by  Louis  Bonaparte, 
previous  to  her  marriage.     She  was  one  of  the 
Dames  (VHonneurs  of  the  repudiated  Empress  Jo- 
sephine, and  most  probably  holds  the  same  situa- 
tion in  the  establishment  of  the  new  Empress. 


MARSHALS  PERIGNON  &  SERRURIER. 

Both  oflBcers  of  the  ancien  regime.  I  have  never 
heard  any  thing  disrespectful  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen. 


MARSHAL  SOULT, 

DU&E   OF   PALMATIA. 

A  Brigandy  in  every  sense  of  the  word :  a  com- 
mon thief  before    the  revolution.    This  man  of 
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coarse  embarked  in  the  cause  of  French  liberty^ 
4Panie  et  de  corps.  He  served  in  the  ranks^  and, 
owing  to  his  revolutionaiy  speeches^  soon  got  pro* 
moted.  His  Zady,  who  is  a  Dame  d'Honneur  of 
the  Empress's  household^  was  a  shopkeeper's  daugh- 
ter at  Soldingen,  in  Westphalia^  and  a  notorious 
prostitute. 


MARSHAL  VICtOR, 

DUKE  OF  E£LLUNO» 

Was  a  drummer  in  the  anwy  before  the  revo^ 
lution.  This  man  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
great  cowBfd,  but  a  daring  fellow  in  organizing 
robberies  of  couriers,  and  other  domestic  vil* 
lainies. 
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Dius  much  for  the  present  Marshals  of  France, 
the  sucpessors  of  the  flower  of  the  Fnench  nobility  ] 
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DUROC, 

GRAND  MARSHAL  OF  THE  PALACE,  AND  DUKB  OP 
FRIOULI,  ^ 

The  son  of  a  tavern  keeper,  is  a  person  of  very 
inditferent  talents,  either  as  a  soldier  or  as  a  polU 
tician.  I  am  persuaded  that  he  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  his  own  country.  To  inake  up 
for  the  deficiencies  of  his  head,  I  can  say,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  he  has  ft  good  heart. 
He  is  kind,  benevolent,  generous,  and  obliging. 
If  1  am  asked,  why  Bonaparte  keeps  a  man  about 
him  who  has  710  head^  but  d  good  lieart  .^— the  latter 
of  which  is  certainly  no  recommendation  to  him ; 
I  must  reply,  that  the  scandalous  Chronicle  of 
Paris  accounts  for  it  in  a  way  which  I  think  unfit 
to  explain. 

General  Duroc  is  a  very  handsome  man,  and  of 
very  engaging  manners. 


GENERAL  JUNOT, 

DUKE  OF  ABRANTES, 

Was  a  livery  servant  before  the  revolution.  In  the 
early  period  of  his  military  career,  he  served  in  the 
ranks;  and  what  brought  him  into  the  notice  of 
Bonaparte  was  the  following  trifling  occurrence : 
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Bonaparte  wanted  a  dispatch  written  on  the  field 
of  battle :  neither  his  aids-de-camp  nor  secretary 
were  then  near  him.  He  called  out  to  tlie  soldiers 
nearest  to  him, "  Grenadiers,  which  of  you  can  write 
*f  a  good  hand  ?"  Junot,  stepping  out  of  the  ranks, 
recommended  himself.  He  was  promoted  that  in* 
stant  to  the  rank  of  seijeant ;  after  that  lie  was 
soon  made  an  officer,  being  a  great  defender  and 
champion  of  the  cause  of  liberty.  This  man  is 
yery  rftpacious^  rusd,  and  cruel.  The  horrors  com- 
mitted by  him  in  Portugal  are  stiU  fresh  in  the 
l^ind  of  the  public. 


GENERAL  COUNT  RAPP, 

FIRST  Aip-DE-CAMP  OF  THE  EMPEROJl  NAPOLEON, 

Was  originally  a  servant. at  Cobnar,  in  Alsace, 
and  afterwards  a  soldier  in  the  army.  He  advanced 
by  his  own  merit,  having  the  advantage  of  know* 
ihg  how  to  read  and  write  the  German  and  French 
languages,  which,  was  then  a  great  acquisitioq. 
He  served  in  General  Dessaix's  brigade,  who  soon 
made  him  his  aid-de  camp.  He  was  with  him  in 
Egypt,  and  returned  to  Europe.  Rapp  was  not 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  his  General, 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  ndiveti  about  this  man, 
and  much  good  nature.  I  believe  no  one  can 
QQ2 
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accuse  Rapp  of  ever  haviQg  been  gnilty  of  a  bad 
action,  if  we  except  hk  recent  exactions  at  Dan(r 
zig>  of  wbich  place  he  was  governor  for  about  s^ 
yean 


GENERAL  HULIN, 

COMMANDANT  OF  PARIS,  AND  GRAND  OFFICER  OF 
THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR. 

This  was  the  man  who  presided  at  the  mocf^ 
trial  of  the  Duke  P'Enghien,  who  has  been  Gq- 
rernor  of  Berlin^  Commandant  at  Vienna^  and 
who  now  wears  the  Prussia^  order  of  the  Black 
Eagle. 

Hulin  wasj^  when  the  revolution  broke  out,  a 
pan  who  took  in  washing  * ;  and  his  customers;^ 
an^ongst  others^  were,  the  Duke  of  E|ourbon,  (fa- 
ther of  the  Duke  D'Enghien),  and  the  Queen  of 
France. 

He  lyas  present  at  th^  takitig  of  the  Bastille^ 
and  conducting  the  governor,  Delauncey,  to  the 
ffdtel  de  Ville,  made  the  signal  to  the  rabble 
to  murder  that  poor  defenceless  man  ^ ;  and,  on 

*  Men  in  general^  in  Paris,  go  about  with  their  carts  to  take 
away  the  linen ;  it  is  seldom  that  the  women  do  the  out*door 
basineas. 

I  See  the  Moniteur  for  1789,  No.  22,  and  70. 
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the  memorable  6th  of  October,  headed  the  mob  go- 
ing to  Versailles.  In  every  massacre  which  took 
place  ID  Paris,  Hulin  took  the  lead*  He  and  General 
Brune  were  the  most  prominent  persons  who  con- 
ducted the  murders  in  the  prisons  on  the  Sdof  Sep* 
tember,  1792. 

This  man  was  particularly  selected  by  Rober- 
spierre  and  Dan  ton  for  the  commission  of  crimes  *. 

After  the  fall  of  Roberspierre  he  was  out  of 
employ,  but  subsisted  by  swindling,  robbing,  and 
coining.  He  never  was  punished,  because  he 
always  called  himself,  when  taken  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  the  Conqueror  of  the  BastiUe. 

In  the  year  1797,  his  friend  Augereau,  whom 
he  assisted  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  procured  him  a 
situation  in  the  army;  however,  he  made  no  figmre 
there. 

When  Bonaparte  returned  from  Egypt,  he  was 
enlisted  for  the  grand  day  of  the  18th  Brumaire  ; 
and,  in  return  for  that  service^  he  was  made  a 
Colonel.  After  that  he  was  soon  noticed  by  Bo- 
naparte for  his  wickedness,  and  for  that  reason  ob- 
tained promotion.  He  is  now  the  grand  confident 
of  the  Grand  Empereur. 

*  It  is  ?ery  extraordinary^  that  the  same  men  who  were  no- 
ticed by  Roberspierre  are  likewise  so  by  Bonaparte. 
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GENERAL  SEBASTIANI, 

OAAND  OFFICER  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUE. 

This  man  is  a  Corsican^  and  a  relation  of  the 
imperial  family  of  the  Bonaparte's.  A  worthy 
rival  of  a  Hulin,  a  MuiT^t^  and  a  Savary.  A  more 
eniel  mind  never  existed  than  in  this  Sebastiani^ 
which  he  bears  under  an  apparently  amiable  and 
interesting  countenance.  In  all  kidnapping  and 
assassinating  expeditions^  Sebastiani  is  generally 
consulted. 


GENERAL  BARAGUAY-D'HILLIERS, 

,     ORAHD  OFFICER  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOU^» 

Was  a  petit  gentUhomme  before  the  revolution, 
but  a  very  immoral  man.  He  spent  hb  days  and 
nights  in  brothels  and  gaming  houses  (tripdts)  i 
the  accomplice  of  Barras  and  General  Beumom 
ville.  He  embraced  the  cause  of  liberty  for  the 
same  reason  as  many  others  did.  In  the  tiide  of 
Roberspierre  he  was  employed  by  him  as  a  numtan 
(spy)  of  the  prisons.  By  Bonaparte  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner  in  the  camp  at  Bou- 
logne, when  Moreau  was  under  trial.  He  is,  no 
doubt,  a  duke  or  a  prince  in  petto. 
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GENERAL  BEURNONVILLE, 

SENATOR,  &C. 

Was  a  common  soldier,  and  a  rery  bad  charac- 
ter before  the  revolution;  he  spent  his  time  in 
gaming,  and  other  vicious  pursuits.  He  did  not 
make  a  conspicuous  figure  during  the  revolution^ 
being  a  dull,  heavy,  stupid  man.  In  the  course 
of  that  revolution  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
plundering^  or  he  would  perhaps  have  been  an, 
qmatfur^  like  so  many  others. 


GENERAL  VANDAMME, 

enAND  OFFICER  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR, 

Is  the  son  of  a  notary,  at  Cassel,  in  Flanders. 
In  his  native  place,  (through  which  I  passed  a 
twelvemonth  ago,  and  where  I  heard  a  great  deal 
of  him),  he  was  guilty  of  several  robberies,  and 
was  very  near  being  sent  to  the  galleys ;  a  humane 
judge,  who  was  the  fri(i|id  of  the  father,  saved 
him.  He  made  his  escape  from  Cassel.  This  was 
three  months  before  the  revolution.  When  that 
grand  day  of  liberation  to  galley  slaves,  &c,  arrived, 
Vandamme  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier;  but 
was  soon  promoted,  on  account  of  his  civism  and  * 
republicanism. 

QQ4 
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When  PichegrA  invaded  Flanders»  in  1794, 
Vandaoime  commanded  the  rear-gnaid,  and|  pass- 
ing  throagh  his  uative  town,  committed  every 
horror  imaginable.  The  very  judge  who  had  saved 
his  life  was  arrested  by  him  and  sent  to  Paris,  and 
was  robbed  of  all  his  property  by  Vandamme. 

This  monster,  when  he  was  at  Nkupart^  \n 
Flanders,  caused  some  emigrants,  who  had  been 
made  prisoners,  to  be  assembled  on  the  great 
square,  and  there  he  went  and  shot  them  himself, 
one  after  the  other,  to  the  number  of  forty  I  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Vandamme  is  the  bosom 
friend  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ? 

When  this  villain  commanded  in  Germany,* 
nnder  Moreau,  in  1796,  his  cruelties  and  depre- 
dations were  so  great  and  numerous,  that  that 
virtuous  general  cashiered  him  and  sent  him  home. 
He  was  not  employed  afterwards,  till  the  tnightyy 
benevolent^  virtuous  Napoleon  returned  from  Egypt, 
and  again  restored  Vandamme  to  his  rank  in  the 
army  1 


GENERAL  DUPONT, 

Is  of  a  good  family,  and  himself  a  >ery  good 
man.  He  has  had  a  good  education,  which  he 
received  at  the  military  school  at  Bnenne  *,  and 

•  Sec  page  74, 
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since  then  pursued  bis  studies  at  a  college.  He 
is  a  veiy  good  poet^  a  good  scholRr,  and  a  gentle- 
man. His  capitulation  in  Spain, had  very  nearly- 
cost  him  his  life*  He  was  to  have  been  tried  by 
the  Haute  CouTy  (supreme  court,)  being  a  grand 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  but  when  the 
news  of  Janot's  capitulation  arrived  at  Parisj  which 
was  only  one  day  b^ore  the  trial  was  to  have  taken 
place»  Bonaparte  countermanded  it.  When  I  left 
Paris,  in  May,  last  year,  Dupont  was  still  confined 
in  the  prison  of  L'Abbaye. 


GENERAL  LOISON> 

SOTERKOR  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  PALACE  OF  ST. 
CXOITD,  AND  GRAND  OFFICER  OF  THE  LEGION 
OF  HONOUR, 

Is  the  son  of  a  pettifogging  attorney.  From^ 
his  infiuicy  he  was  considered  as  a  mauvais  sujet ; 
and,  very  shortly  before  the  revolution,  he  was 
guilty  of  a  murder  and  robbery,  and  was  obliged 
to  flee  from  the  place  of  his  nativity.  In  the  year 
1790,  he  entered  the  army^  and  procured  promo* 
tion  by  proving  himself  a  staunch  robber  and  a 
staunch  republican ! 
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GENERAL  ANDREOSSI 

Is  of  a  very  good  family,  and  a  man  of  talenti. 
I  bad  an  opportunity,  not  long  since,  of  seeing  a 
copy  of  instructions  from  bis  government,  when 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  this  country.  As  I 
am  almost  sure  that  no  ambassador  will  ever  be 
received  here  from  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  it  is  useless 
to  make  any  comment  on  them. 
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THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR  ♦• 

The  members  of  this  order,  which  laid  the 
fouDdatton  for  the  new  noblesse,  are  of  a  strange 
and  heterogeneous  mixture.  Their  number  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  an  official  return.  The  or- 
ganization is  thus : — 

The  1st  degree  is.  The  order  of  the  Grande  Croixp 

and  the  members  are  called 

Monseigneur. 
«d.  That  of  Grand  Officer  of  the 

Legion. 
dd.  Commandant  of  the  Legion. 

4th,  Officer  of  the  Legion. 

Sib,  Ugionnaire,  a  Member  of  the 

Legion. 

Every  officer,  from  -general  to  colonel,  and  all 
^the  members  of  the  senate,  and  counsellors  of 

*  AVhen  this  order  was  first  established,  the  Parisians  were 
not  ajparing  ia  their  calembourgs ;  seeing  a  member  of  the  iegion 
they  said,  '*  Voila  un  des  honoris,"  wbich^  properly  translated^ 
means  one  of  those  who  had  attained  to  honour;  but  they  pro- 
nounced it  by  way  of  pun,  "  un  deshonorS/*  which  means  a  man 
dishonoured:  the  pronounciation  is  the  same,  and  the  pun  strikes 
the  ear ;  but  the  writing  difiering,  though  the  sound  be  the 
same,  it  would  not  be  intelligible  without  this  explanation. 
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state,  are  entitled  to  become  l^gkmnaires,  and  the 
higher  degrees  of  the  order  depend  upon  the  Em* 
peror's  pleasure.  The  salary  attached  to  the  first 
order  is  10^000  livres  per  annum ;  to  the  second 
6000  livres;  ;  to  the  third  4000  livres;  to  the 
fourth  2000  livres ;  and  to  the  fifth,  onlj  200  livres 
per  annum. 

According  to  the  last  Isiyr  for  the  creation  of 
boblesse,  entitled  the  tnqjorat,  every  Legionnaire 
is  called  a  Chevalier  ;  and  if  he  can  prove  that  he 
possesses  landed  property  to  the  amount  of  1202. 
sterling  per  annum,  the  title  becomes  heredi- 
tary*. 

Every  general  of  brigade  is  a  baron,  and  of 
course,  if  either  he,  or  any  other  man,  can  prove 
that  he  possesses  landed  property  to  the  amount  of 
750/.  sterling  per  annum,  the  title  becomes  here- 
ditary, and  he  can  assume  any  name  or  title  he 
pleases:  this  privilege  of  changing  the  name  is  of 
great  use  to  many  of  these  nevf  nobles  ! 

Every  general  of  divisi<m,  senator,  and  coun- 
sellor of  state,  is  called  Count.'  And  any  person 
can  become  a  Count,  vrho  has  12001.  sterling 
per  annum,  landed  property.  And  to  become  a 
Duke>  and  to  make  the  title  hereditary,  it  is  neces^ 
.  sary  io  have  landed  property  to  the  amount  of 
8000{.  sterling  per  annum. 

*  I  have  heard  waiters  at  public  houses  answer  soms 
ragamuffin  soldier  who  h|id  the  crotx  d^honneur,  by  way  of  ridi* 
cule.  Qui,  Mm  Chevalier  / 
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fHE    ORAKD     CHANCELLOR    OF    TQE   LBQION  OF 
HONOUR^   IB 

Mh.  liACEPEDlS.  A  Senator, 

This  gentleman  is  a  celebrated  naturalist,  and 
has  therefore  been  selected  Chancellor  of  this 
grand  and  noble  mifi  ^crie.  The  political  life 
and  perjuries  of  the  Orrid  Chancellor  ought  to  be 
recorded. 

Previous  !:  revolution  he  was  keeper  of  the 
king's  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities^  and  published 
"  a  Treatise  qn  Rqptiles*." 

In  tbe  year  17^1^  he  bccan^  a  member  of  the 
legislative  body,  and  shewed  himself  an  infuriated 
jacobin.  When  President  of  that  assembly,  he 
ered  an  ddress  from  the  English  Whig  Oluli^ 
..uich  congratulated  the  assembly  on  their  revo- 
lution infuJOurQflibertt/,  &r^.  &c. 

He  also  proposed  the  naturalization  of  Dr. 
Priestly,  :  id    on  casion  he  made  a  very 

republican  speech,     ^.ic  %/as  not  a  member  of  the 

*  See  an  analysis  of  that  work  in  the  MonUeur  of  17d9, 
No.  99. — I  hope  Mr.  De  Lac6p£de  will  give  a  continuation  of 
fhat  work,  in  whiph  he  will  not  forget  the  reptilet  w^ich  ha^CL 
started  t^p  sinc^  he  pnblished  hb  first  Edition  I 
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Convention :  but  when  the  council  of  Five  Hun^ 
dred  had  decreed^  that  all  its  members  and  every 
other  piibHc  functionary  should  take  the  oath  of 
hatred  to  royalty,  Mr.  De  Lacepede  presented 
himself  at  their  bar,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation 
from  the  National  Institute^  to  express  the  senti- 
ments of  that  learned  body  on  this  occasion.  I 
think  proper  to  give  here  a  general  outline  of  this 
farce,  in  which  the  President  Treilhard  and  Che- 
nier  performed. 

On  the  21it  January,  1796,  the  anniversary  of 
the  murder  of  Louis  the  XVI.  Treilhard  was 
President  of  the  Council  of  500.  The  names  of 
the  members  being  all  called  over,  they  each  of 
them  took  the  following  oath :  ''  1  SWEAR 
HATRED  TO  ROYALTY!!!" 

A  deputation  from  the  Institute  appeared  at  the 
bar;  Lacepede  at  their  head.  After  dwelling  on 
the  necessity  of  the  regime  of  libertj/  and  equaUttf^ 
for  the  promotion  of  arts  and'Sciences,  the  orator 
said,  '*  the  Institute  has  deputed  us  to  come  here 
in  their  name,  and  swear  here,  in  your  presence, 

HATRED    TO    ROYALTY." 

The  deputation  was  invited  to  the  honour  of 
the  sitting !  and  the  President  was  desired  by  the 
council  to  give  Mr.  De  Lacepede  the  accoUade 
fratemelle  (the  fraternal  embrace).  That  cere- 
mony being  over,  a  deputation  from  tjie  conserva- 
tory of  music  was  introduced,  when  the  following 
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terses  were  sung ;  the  words  by  Chenier^  and  the 
mosicbjGossEC. 

''  Dieu  puissant,  daigne  souteuir 

^  M6tre  r^publique  oaissante,  ^ 

••  Qa'a  jamais  dans  I'aTenir 

"  Elle  soil  libre  et  florissante. 
**  larons,  le  glaive  en  main,  jarons  d  la  patrie^ 
"  De  conserver  toujours  Pegaliti  chirie, 
**  De  vivre,  de  p6rir  pour  elle  et  pour  nos  droits, 
^  De  venger  Puniversopprimi  par  les  Rois. 
"  Si  ^uelque  Usurpateur  vicnt  auervir  la  France^ 
- €«  Qu'iliprouve  auuUU  la  puhlique  vengeance; 
"  Ski*il  tombe  sous  lefer,  que  ses  membres  sanglan$ 
*'  Soient  livres  dans  la  plaine  aux  vautours  devoram." 

PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH*. 

^'  It  was  on  this  day  and  hour,  in  which  I  am 
'^  now  speaking,  that  the  tyrant  expiated  for  his 
"  crimes.  For  the  sake,  of  public  justice^  it  wa% 
*'  much  to  destroy  that  culprit;  but  for  the  nation 
^'  it  would  have  been  very  little,  if,  by  that  blow, 
''  royalty  had  not  been  annihilated* 

"  So  much  wickedness,  so  much  bloods  so  many 
f'  crimes,  were  ne?er  expiated  by  the  death  of 
^'  one  man ;  and  this  great  revolution,  the  like  of 
''  which  the  universe  has  never  witnessed,  raised 
''  upon  the  bloody  ruins  of  an  infamous  throne, 
''the  immortal   edifice  of  a  republic  pure  and 

''spotkssnr 

*  I  hope  some  friend  about  the  person  of  the  degraded 
wife  of  Bonaparte,  will  shew  her  this  speech  of  Mpnseigneur  le 
€omle  Treilhard! 
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After  enlarging  upon  the  viotories  achieved  by 
the  *'  pure  and  spotless  republicans^*'  and  upon 
the  virtuous  French  blood  that  had  been  spilled, 
the  spotless  President  says, "  Shades  of  our  brethren, 
''  receive  our  oaths  !  Hatred,  eternal  hatred,  to 
«  Royalty!! 

<<  But  the  blood  of  republicans,  which  has  mois- 
**  tened  our  field  of  glory,  does  not  constitute  the 
<«  most  odious  horrors  ^hich  the  tyrants  have  oc-* 
'*  casioned  us.  The  laws  of  nations  have  been 
'^  violated,  every  tie  of  humanity  has  been  dis* 
«  solved,  the  first  principles  of  nature  have  been 
«  trampled  under  foot;  anarcliy,  robbery,  orga- 
^'  nized  assassination  I  Behold  the  work  of  des-* 
«*  potism !  behold  the  fruits  of  royalty  *!!!*' 

After  a  long  train  of  reasoning  on  the  necessity 
of  combating  royalty,  the  pure  and  spotless  Presi- 
4dent  says— ^^  Hatred  to  royalty,  which,  we  have 
«*  sworn  and  decreed,  is  part  of  our  very  existence ; 
<^  its  sentiment  is  so  ardent^  nay,  so  profound, 
'^  that  it  preponderates  over  every  other  thought. 
'<  Our  last  tyrant  was  unanimously  found  guilty, 
^  and  we  this  day  persevere  in  pronouncing  his 
<«  guilt ;  we  vow  an  hatred  to  royalty,  which  never 
*'  can  be  extinguished.  No  national  happiness 
i'  can  exist  under  the  government  of  a  crowned 
^  head,  no  happiness  without  liberty  and  equality  ! 

^  And  1  ^j,  and  you  know  i^  to  be  so^  t||at  these  are  the 
'f  works*'of  Frfjic*  lib^r^y  ! 
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^'  Say,  advocates  for  kings»  ifi^hat  crimes  ara 
*'  strangers  to  royalty  ?  Of  what  perfidy  and 
<^  villainy  is  not  she  capable  ?"  After  the  most 
absurd  and  ridiculousy^^arm^tad^  that  ever  came 
out  of  the  mouth  of  a  juggler  at  a  country  fair, 
the  **  spotless"  President  concludes—"  Pestilence, 
*'  famine,  discord,  and  wretchedness  will  overtake 
<'  tts,  if  ever  we  hav^  a  crowned  head  to  govern 
<^  us^,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  universe^ 
^^  I  swear  everlasting  hatred  to  royalty  ! !  I" 

Chenier  followed :  he  said  that  he  had  nothing 
to  add  to  that  excellent  s(>eech  of  the  President  \ 
but  begged  of  him  to  accept  the  fraternal  em« 
brace  of  the  four  secretaries  in  the  name  of  the 
council. 

From  the  Hall,  the  Council  and  the  Directory 
went  in  procession  to  the  Champ  de  Mars^  and  on 
their  way  baited  at  the  place  where  Louis  was  guiU 
lotined,  and  there  danced  the  Carmagnole^  &c. 

Mr.  de  Lacep6de  is  now  the  humble  ralet  of 
Napoleon,  who  inflicts  more  curses  npoa  the 
French  nation,  than  those  with  which  the  Presi^ 
dent  Treitfiard  threatened  them.  The  contrast  of 
Mr.  de  Lac^pede's  speeches,  when  President  of. 
Bonaparte's  senate,  wherein  he  expatiates  on  the 
necessity  of  having  privileged  ordtr^i  hereditary 
titlfts,  fcc.  &c.  with  \Am  speeches  of  former  times^ 

*  Here  Mf.  Treilhard^s  spoken  trutk  malgriluu 
KB 
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is  striking^  and  proves  him  to  be  what  all  revolu- 
tionary Frenchmen  are  I 


TREILHARD, 

BIINISTER  OF  STATE,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SECTION 
OF  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  COUNCIL  OF  STATE; 
AND  MEMBER  OF  THE  GRANB  CROIX  OF  THB 
LEGION    OF   HONOUR. 

WaSj  before  the  revolution,  an  advocate^  and 
known  as  a  swindler  and  a  forger.  He  was,  how^* 
ever,  considered  as  a  very  able  lawyer,  and  was 
in  consequence  elected  member  of  the  first 
National  Assembly.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Convention,  and  was  attached  to  the  Ro- 
berspierrean  party.  He  was  a  member  also  of 
the  Council  of  500,  and  made  the  famous  speech 
in  favour  of  republicanism,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  murder  of  Louis  XVI.^  Treilhard  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  negotia.tors  at  Lille,  and  at 

*  In  a  speech  which  he  made  as  PresideDt  of  the  Coancil 
of  500,  on  the  18th  of  Fractidor,  that  perjurer  says,  "Vile 
"  criminals  and  slaves,  who  attempted  to  destroy  the  republic 
"  and  give  us  a  nuuter  I  they  ought  to  know,  that  we  will 
'*  all  sooner  perish  than  be  governed  by  a  crowned  villain'' 
(fripon).  —  See  Moniteur  of  the  22d  Fnictidor,  year  6— 
No.  552*  How  do  you  like  your  present  nuuter.  Count 
Trtilhard? 
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Rastadt  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  Directory; 
but  obliged  to  resign,  public  opinion  having  been 
so  decidedly  against  him. 

He  is  a  very  able  man,  but  his  villainies  and 
extortions  can  find  a  parallel  only  in  the  French 
revolution. 


FRANCOIS  DE  NEUFCHATEAU, 

SENATOR,  AND  GRAND  OFFICER  OF  THE  LEGION 
OF  HONOUR. 

Another  camelion  and  perjnrer,  but  lest 
atrocious  than  the  character  immediately  pre« 
ceding. 

Mr.  Frauj^is  is  the  son  of  a  country  school- 
master at  Vricourt  in  Lorraine.  The  lord  of  the 
manor.  Count  de  Morvillier,  paid  the  expenses 
of  his  education  at  the  college  of  Neufchateau. 
Having  made  considerable  progress  in  his  stu» 
dies,  he  was  soon  called  to  the  Paris  bar,  and  prac- 
tised in  that  city  as  aoocat  au  parlement ;  but 
having  married  a  niece  of  the  celebrated  comedian 
PreviUef  alliances  which  were  considered  ii^  France 
before  the  revolution  as  derogatory;  he  was  for 
that  reason  erased  from  the  list  of  aoocats  to  the 
parkment.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  through  thel 
intrigues  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  procuied  him  ^ 

Rita 
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fitiiation  at  Martinique.  He  did  not  remain  long 
there,  but  letomed  to  Europe  in  good  circum- 
stances,  having  xharried  an  old,  rich,  ngljr  wo* 
man ;  Im  first  wife  had  died  before  he  left 
France. 

When  the  revolution  broke  out,  he  enlisrted 
under  its  banners;  but  his  intrigues  could  only 
obtain  him  the  post  of  juge  depaix,  in  some  coun- 
try plsice  in  the  canton  of  Vichery.  In  the  year 
1791,  be  was  dected  a  member  of  the  legislative 
body,  and  when  the  functions  of  that  body  ex- 
pired, to  make  .way  for  a  national  convention^ 
Mr.  Franyois  addressed  the  assembly  in  very 
patriotic  {savs  cubtte)  language^  pointing  out 
<'  the  necessity  of  a  republican  form  of  ^veni- 
"  ment  for  France,  in  preference  to  any  other, 
*^  and  descantipg  osx  the  horrors  and  absurdities 
"  of  all  hereditary  governments  */* 

Mr.  Franfois^  notwithstanding  his  patriotism^ 
was  not  employed  by  the  ccmmittee  of  poUic 
safety,  but  iu  the  government  of  the  directory  tie 
filled  successively  th^  situation  of  minister  of 
justice^  of  the  interior,,  and  a  member  of  the  di- 
rectory. He  also  on  the  Champ  de  Mars^  as 
President  of  ^at  body,  made  a  very  republican 
q^eecb  on  the  amiiversary  of  the  murder  of  the 
lusgj,  and  took  the    oatl^   of  hatred   to  royaV 

•  S«aN9b  tfft  erf  die  Jtf<M(cMrfip«thi  year  ITM. 
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tjr  *.  Yet  this  perjurer  to  his  God,  and  traitor  to 
his  king,  contributed  to  place  the  crown  of  the 
Bourbons  upon  the  head  of  a  foreign  vagabond' 
the  terror  and  scourge  of  France.  This  Fran9ois 
de  Neufchateau,  who,  as  minister  of  the  interior^ 
took  the  oath  of  hatred  to  royalty  in  the  year 
1799,  was  in  1804  the  orator  of  the  senate  who 
addressed  Bonaparte,  beseeching  him  to  assume 
the  imperial  purple  f . 

Frenchmen  apologize  for  Mr*  Francoises 
speeches  of  the  present  day,  by  saying  that  he  is 
a  dramatic  poet%,  and  that  he  makes  them  by 
way  of  persiflage,  in  order  that  when  the  tyrant 
shall  be  destroyed,  he  may  say  he  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  make  the  Bmapartean  race 
appear  ridiculous.  This  appears  to  me  trop  re» 
cherchi ;  I  believe  Mr.  Francois  to  be  an  infamotts 
perjurer^  and  cringing  courtier. 

*  See  his  upeech  in  the  MomtcuT  of  No.  124  of  the  year 
1798.  And,  when  minislei*  of  the  interior  in  the  year  ibllowing, 
he  published,  on  the  same  occasion,  a  circular  letter  to  the 
constituted  authorities,  ordering  them  ''  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  just  punishment  of  the  last  king  of  the  French.^* 
Mr.  Franfoii  is  not  like  th%poeti  in  the  time  of  Saul,  who  were 
frophcts  as  well  as  poei9* 

t  See  the  public  newspapers  of  June  1804,  or  the  Annaal 
Register  of  thUt  year. 

X  He  IS  the  author  of  Pamela,  a  comedy  in  Bte  acts,  in 
▼erse,  &c. ;  The  Death  qf  Abel,  a  tragedy  iii  veriei  betiilff 
many  poetical  productions. 
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COUNT  Ri^L, 

COUNSELLOR  OF  STATE,  DIRECTOR  GENERAL 
OF  THE  HAUTE  POLICE  FOR  THE  NORTHERN 
AND  EASTERN  DEPARTMENTS,  AND  GRAND 
OFFICER  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR: 


•'  VAssanin  mr  la  route  est  prffhabie  &  rhypocrite  Rialj 
"  vaut  V0U8  difiet  du  premier,  et  le  second  avec  lee  dehors 
"  dc  la  vertu  vous/aii  iomber  dans  ses  pi^ges," 

DlCnONNAlRE  DE8  JaCOBINS. 

A  GREATER  truth  was  never  uttered  than  the 
above,  as  to  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Real ;  with  the 
exterior  of  an  amiable  good  man,  he  has  no  more 
feeling. than  a  statue.  His  sole  object  is  money 
and  police ;  he  could  as  little  live  without  having 
employment  in  the  police  as  he  could  without 
money  ^.  He  is  extremely  rapacious,  and  yet  not 
niggardly  :  provided  he  held  a  situation  in  a  police 
office,  he  would  not  care  whether  it  was  under  a 
Bourbon,  a  Roberspierre,  or  a  Bonaparte.  This 
man,  although  the  agent  of  cruelty,  will,  when 
he  speaks  of  those  cruelties,  weep  over  the  relation 
like  a  child.     It  could  not  be  supposed,  from  hit 

*  R^I  IB  so  very  partial  to  police,  that  he  issaes  inritetion 
tirdt  to  diDner  or  eveaiDg  partief,  with  "  police  gSnirale** 
ffinted  at  the  head. 
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maaner  of  recounting  them^  that  he  had  had  any 
share  in  them. 

I  recollect  dining  with  him  about  a  month  -  after 
Pichegru  was  assassinated ;  the  company  was  very 
numerous.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  different 
conversations  he  had  had  with  that  general  after 
his  arrest  ^  and  he  spoke  with  so  much  apparent 
feeling,  and  even  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  not 
one  person  in  the  company  could  refrain  from  fol- 
lowing his  example ;  and  no^  one  could  have  sup- 
posed that  the  narrator  was  the  agent  in  the 
murder. 

Real  was  a  procureur  au  clidtelet  *  before 
the  revolution,  but  was  erased  from  the  list,  on 
account  of  a  great  many  depredations  committed 
on  his  clients  and  others,  who  had  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  confide  in  him.  He  is  descended  of  poor 
parents,  but  was  educated  at  the  expense  of  a 
bishop,  who  was  the  uncle  to  a  lady  who  stood 
his  godmother.  Real  has  now  a  sister  who  is  an 
attendant  at  a  common  bathing  house,  and  whose 
children  go  on  errands  for  her  neighbours. 

It  is  very  natural  for  Mr.  Real  to  have  become  a 
great  admirer  of  the  new  order  of  things. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  revolution,  he 
was  not  in  any  official  situation,  but  was  prin- 
cipally occupied  in  newspapers,  and  employed 
by. different   ministers    to  write  pamphlets /x^ur 

•  Attorney  of*  court,  aimitar  to  our  King's  Bench  Court.  « 
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travaUler  retprit  public.  After  the  10th  of  August, 
179s,  when  the  revolutionary  tribunal  was  organ- 
ized, R^al  was  appointed  attorney  general  ^^ 
{accusaieur  'public)^  after  filling  that  post  for  three 
months,  he  was  appointed  procureur  de  la  e(mi* 
mune  de  Parts,  (a  recorder).  At  the  trial  of 
Brissot  he  appeared  as  witness  against  him;  after 
which  he  was  sent  into  the  prison  of  the  Luxem* 
bourg  by  Roberspierre,  as  a  spy,  fa  tnouitm). 
He  there  performed  his  part  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  employer;  a  great  many  hundreds  were  sacri« 
ficed  by  Real  in  this  infamous  way.  To  look  at 
the  man,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  him  capable  of 
a  bad  action,  and  I  do  really  believe  that  in  dining 
with  a  person  he  is  capable  of  signing  his  death 
warrant  en  riant,  and  when  his  victim  is  sacrificed, 
will  shed  tears  for  him.  Such  a  character  as 
Real's,  I  believe,  never  before  existed. 

Although  employed  in  such  an  abominaUe 
mission  when  he  was  in  prison,  he  was  uncom- 
monly kind  in  every  respect  to  those  whom  he 
did  not  denounce ;  and  those  to  whom  he  was  kind 
tO'dajf,  he  would  denounce  to-morrow. 

After  the  fall  of  Roberspierre,  the  committee 
of  public  safety  declined  employing  him.  He 
then  commenced  a  newspaper  entitled,  Z.e  Journal 
de  VOppo9Uion,  ^in  which  he  accused  the  committee 

•  •  Every  court  in   France    has   its    attorney  general  and 
a  d«pttt;r. 
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and  conTention  of  reactions,  of  aristocracy,  &c« 
In  the  same  paper  he  gave  occasionally  some  in* 
teresting  accounts  of  what  had  passed  in  prison 
when  he  was  there.  This  was  evidently  done  to 
make  it  appear  that  he  was  not  employed  by 
Roberspierre ;  however  he  continued  to  be  un- 
popular with  all  parties.  He  was  never  employed 
by  the  Direotoiy  till  a  short  time  previous  to  its 
subversion,  and  that  only  in  a  very  inferior  situ- 
ation. Therefore  from  1794  till  1800,  he  practised 
as  avocat:  he  was  the  counsel  for  the  revolutionary 
committee  of  Nantes,  and  for  Babcsuf  and  Drouet, 
who  were  tried  for  a  jacobin  conspiracy*. 

R6al,  during  that  long  period,  proved  himself 
constantly  a  most  violent  sans  culottes  on  one  oc* 
casion  he  presented  a  petition  at  the  bar  of  the 
couventionj  from  one  of  the  sections  of  Paris^  com* 
plaining  of  a  powerful  re-action.  The  orator,  d- 
tkvantCOoym,  now  his  Epccdleni^  Count  Bdal^&Virsh' 
ed  his  speech,  demanding  larSpuMiqued^mocratigw, 
oulamort! 

It  is  well  known  that  on  every  anniversary  of 
the  king's  murder,  'R^al  inserted  the  following  ad- 
vertisement in  his  Journal  de  VOpposition  : — ^^  Les 
hoM  fotriotes  sani  vmMis  par  k  citoym  Rial  *a 
96  riunir  U  31  Jalhvkr  pour  manger  vne  tcfe  de 
cochan!'* 

The  great   regenerator    Napoleon  appointed 
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iUal  a  counsellor  of  state  as  a  reward  for  his  ex- 
ertions on  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  the  section  to 
which  he  belongs  in  the  council  is  that  of  ;iitfioe 
mdkgidMian^!!! 


COUNT  MERLIN  OF  DOUAY, 

COUNSELLOR  OF  STATE^  AND  PROCUREUR  IM* 
PERIAI.  (imperial  ATTORNEY  GENERAL)  TO 
THE  COURT  OF  CASSATION^  GRAND  OFFICER 
OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR. 


<'  Merlin  de  Douai tuccessivement  Conseil  du  Due  d^OrUanSy 
<^  Ami  de  Danion,  de  Chaboi,  deMaraty  de  Roberspierre  fy 
*<  Auieur  de  laLoi  de$  SutpeciSjAvocat  dei  Septembriteurs^ 
<^  MiiUitre  diigracii  de  la  Police^  puii  MinUtre  de  la  Jus^ 
'<  ticS;  vain  comme  un  Paon^  paiient  comme  un  Chat,  cruel 
**  comme  un  Tigre,  sembloii  n'avoir  turvicu  auxfadione 
**  dont  il  avttit  SlS  fame  et  le  valet  que  pour  imuiter  d  lajus^ 
'<  tice  de  la  Providence.  II  se  sauva  de  PEchqffaud  en  tfu 
"  Irani  au  Directoire/*  ifc,  Sfc. 

This  is  the  character  of  Merlin^  extracted  frond 
a  well  written  French  paper  published  in  the 
time  of  the  Directory,  called  ''  L'Ami  des  Lfris/' 

•  The  council  of  state  is  divided  into  sectioiif**See  page 
lit. 
t  And  now  of  Napaleon  Bonaparte. 
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25tb  June/  1798. -^A  greater  miscreant  than  this 
man  never  existed.  He  has  been  nick*named 
MerUn  Suspect,  Merlin  Pottnce,  &c,  I  do  not 
know  a  maa  more  execrated  than  this  valet  of 
Roberspierre  and  Bonaparte. 

Merlin  is  the  son  of  a  labourer  in  a  village 
called  Anchin:  when  about  twelve  years  of  age 
he  went  to  live  as  servant  at  the  convent,  and  as 
he  had  a  tolerably  good  voice,  he  soon  got  ad- 
mitted as  a  singing  boy;  and  having  insinuated 
himself  with  the  monks  of  the  convent,  they 
took  him  in,  gave  him  a  good  education,  and 
sent  him  to  the  college  of  Douay.  He  was, 
when  he  had  finished  his  education,  received  an 
advocate.  His  religious  benefactors  continued  to 
support  him;  in  return  for  which,  when  the  re- 
volution broke  out,  he  robbed  them  of  some 
money  which  they  had  placed  in  an  establish- 
ment at  Cambray. 

Merhn  became  a  member  of  the  first  assem* 
bly;  at  that  period  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  appointed  him  his 
turnime  ffJlffhires.  In  return  for  which,  he  con- 
trived, With  the  assistance  of  General  Clarke,  to 
get  the  Duke  guillotined,  after  having  jointly 
plundered  him  of  an  immense  property. 

In  the  time  of  Roberspierre,  Merlin  framed  his 
l^sw  of  suspect,  which  bears  a  great  affinity  to  a 
recent  decree  of  Napoleon.  I  have  therefore 
given  them  both  a  place  here,  in  order  to  prove 
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the  ftffinity  of  the  characters  of  Maximilian  Ro- 
berspierre  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte:  the  former 
was  the  scourge  of  France,  the  latter  the  scourge 
of  the  universe. 

This  Merlin,  in  the  time  of  Roberspierre,  also 
proposed  a  kind  of  catechism  to  be  put  to  the 
members  of  the  convention,  and  the  popular  so- 
cieties, which  ran  thus  :— 

What  was  your  fortune  before  1789  ? 

What  is  it  now?  (in  1793) 

What  were  your  opinions  in  1789  ? 

What  have  you  done  to  deserve  the  guillotine  in 
case  of  a  counter  revolution  ? 

After  the  fall  of  Roberspierre,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  government.  In  the 
time  of  the  Directory  he  was  successively  minister 
of  police,  of  justice,  and  a  member  of  the  Di- 
rectory. His  villainies  and  his  cruelties  rendered 
him  so  extremely  obnoxious  to  all  parties,  that 
he  soon  was  obliged  to  resign  in  deference  to 
public  opinion. 

On  the  18th  Brumaire  he  was  without  employ- 
ment, but  the  great  encourager  and  protector  of 
all  criminals.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  made  him  one 
of  his  counsellors  of  state,  and  he  now  takes  his 
seat  at  the  council  in  the  same  section  with  his 
friend  Real,  viz.  justice  and  legislation ! !  ! 
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MERLIN»S 
LOI  DES  SUSPECTS, 

Passed  in  the  JRcign  of 
Maximilian  Robsbsmirre. 

The  National  Convention, 
after  having  heard  the 
Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Legislation,  on  the 
Maimer  of  executing  its 
Decree  of  the  12tb  of 
this  Month,  decrees— 

Art.  1st.  Immediately  after 
the  poblication  of  the  present 
decree,  dli  swpicioui  people, 
who  remain  on  ^e  territory 
of  the  Repablic,  mui  xvho  arc 
9HUfiic,  9kaU  h€  put  mdir 
wrrcsu 

Shall  be  coastdered  as  sits- 
pieioiis  people. 

Ist.  These  who  by  their 
ceodttet,  either  by  tberr  con* 
neelieBs^  by  their  coaversa- 
tien.  Off  by  their  writiogs^ 
harrebeea  partnaasof  tyraimy 
and  federalism,  and  eaemtes 
of  liberty. 

ddly.  Those  wb^  are  not 
able  to  puftift,  im  the  manaer 
pMBcribed  by  the  kw  of  the 
19tb  March  fcist,  the>r  meaiM 
ol  esMtenoi^  and  the  procrf 
tbal    they     Imts    acqvMled 


IMPERIAL  DECREE. 

At  the  Palace  of  the  Thuil- 
leries,  March  3,  1810. 

Napoleon,  Emperor  of 
the  French,  King  of  Ita- 
ly, Protector  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine, 
Mediator  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  '&c.  &c« 

Upon  the  report  of  our  Mi- 
nister  of  the  General  PoHce  ; 
Considering  that  there  ia  a 
certain  number  of  our  subjects 
detained  in  the  state  prisons, 
whom  it  is  not  conrenient  to 
bring  for  trial  before  the  courts 
of  justice,  nor  set  at  liberty ; 
That  several  of  them  have, 
at  di^erent  epochs,  made  an 
attempt  upon  the  safety  of  the 
state  ;  that  they  woold  be  con- 
demned by  the  courts  to  capi- 
tal ptinishmcnts,  but  that  su« 
perior  considerations    oppose 
themselves    to    their     being 
broaght  to  ttisA ; 

That  others,  aflter  having 
figured  as  chieft  of  bands  in 
the  civil  wars,  have  taken 
again  to  flagrant  crimes,  and 
that  motives  of  getterai  inte* 
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tbemselrea  of  their  civic  du- 
ties. 

SdJy,  Those  who  have  been 
refused  certificates  of  civism. 

4thly^  ne  public  funaioiu 
ariet  suspended  from  their 
fitnctions  by  the  national  cou" 
vention,  or  by  Us  commissaries, 
and  not  reifUegratcd,  princi- 
pally  those  who  have  been,  or 
ought  to  be  deprived  in  virtue 
of  the  law  qf  the  lOth  August 
last ;  aud  aH  those  who  have 
been  employed,  and  who  can- 
not  be  brought  to  trial. 

5lh]y,Tho6e  of  the  d-deaant 
nobleSj  together  with  the  hus- 
bands, wives,  fathers,  mothers, 
sons  or  daughters,  brothers  or 
sisters,  agents  of  emigrants, 
who  have  not  manifested  their 
attachment  to  the  Revolution. 

Art.  II.  Those  who,  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  speak  of 
the  misfortuues  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  pity  the  fate  of  the 
French  people,  and  are  always 
ready  to  spread  bad  news, 
with  an  affected  sorrow. 

Abt.III.  Those  vho  have 
changed  their  conduct  and 
language,  according  to  events, 
who,  silent  with  regard  to  the 
crimes  of  the  royalists,  of  the 
federalists,  exclaim  with  em« 
phasis  against   the   faults  of 


rest,  in  like  manner,  prevent 
them  from  being  brought  to 
trial; 

That  several  of  them  art 
either  robbers  of  Diligences, 
or  men  habituated  to  crime, 
whom  our  courts  are  not  able 
to  condemh,  although  they 
should  have  a  certainty  of 
their  guilt,  and  in  whose  cases, 
they  know  that  their  enlarge* 
ment  would  be  contrary  to  the 
interest  and  safety  of  society  ; 

That  a  certain  number  of 
them  having  been  employed 
by  the  police,  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  having  iailed  in  fi- 
delity, can  neither  be  brought 
to  trial,  nor  set  at  liberty, 
without  compromisingthe  safe* 
ty  of  the  state ; 

Finally,  that  some  of  them, 
belonging  to  the  different 
anited  countries,  are  danger- 
ous men,  who  can  neither  be 
put  on  their  trial,  because  their 
crimes  are  either  of  a  political 
naturctor  anterior  to  the  union, 
and  that  they  could  not  be  set 
at  liberty  without  compromis- 
ing the  interests  of  the  state  ; 

Considering,  however,  that 
our  justice  requires  us  ta  as- 
sure ourselves,  that  those  of 
our  subjects  who  are  detained 
in  the  state  prisons  are  those 
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the  patriot!,  and  affect,  to 
appear  RepnbricaDs,  an  au« 
gterity,  a  studied  severity, 
which  are  in  contradiction 
with  each  other. 

AiT.  IV.  Those  wJio,  having 
always  the  words  of  liberiy, 
republic,  and  country,  on- their 
lips,  frequent  the  ci-dcvanl  no- 
bles, the  priests,  cantre-rSvO' 
ItUionaires,  the  aristocrats,  the 
feuiilofu,  and  interest  them- 
selves for  them. 


for  lawful  causes,  with  a  view 
to  the  public  interest,  and  not 
from  private  considerations 
and  passions ; 

That  it  is  fit  to  establish,  for 
the  examination  of  every  case, 
legal  and  solemn  for  ins ; 

And  that,  in  forming  the 
process  of  this  inquiry,  giving 
the  first  decisions  in  a  Privy 
Council,  and  reviewing,  auew^ 
every  year,  the  causes  of  the 
detention,  to  ascertain  whether 
it  should  be  prolonged,  we 
should  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  state,  and  that  of  its 
citizens ; 

Our  Council  of  State  having 
been  heard. 

We  have  decreed,  and  do 
decree  as  follows : 

THE  DECBBB, 

which  professes  to  be  for  the 
reluf  of  certain  state  prisoners 
in  France,  proceeds  to  the  en- 
acting clauses  and  'provisions, 
which  are  comprised  in  five 
distinct  ai.d  .several  chapteis. 

The  first,  intitled,  "  For^ 
''  malities  to  be  observed/or  the 
'*  detention  in  the  State  Prisons,^ 
provides  that  no  person  can 
be  detained  in  a  state  prison^ 
bat  by  virtue  of  a  decision 
made  upon  the  report  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  or  the  Minister 
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of  Police^  in  « triry  CotmciU 
This  deieQtion  it  noC  to  b«  pro* 
longed  beyoAd  a  year^  utdem 
by  a  new  order. 

The  second  chapter  regu- 
lates "  ^n^pcciMK  qf  £UU€  pri- 
^*  9om»*  and  prorides  that 
commissionera  shall  inspect 
them  once  a  months  make  mi- 
note  inquiry  into  v^eiy  cir* 
cnmstance  affecting  them«  and 
discharge  ail  snch  as  are  not 
detained  strictly  according  to 
law. 

The  third  chapter  respects 
persons  put  in  iurveiliance^ 
of  whom  a  list  is  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Minister  of  Po- 
lice. 

The  fourth  chapter  relates 
to  the  "  regime  and  adtninu 
"  ttration  of  the  state  pru 
^^  tons."  The  allowance  to 
each  prisoner  is  to  be  two 
francs  per  day,  besides  ordi- 
nary maintenance. 

The  Rfth  chapter  fixes  the 
number  of  state  prisons,  which 
are  limited  to  eight*  viz.  the 
Castles  of  Saumur,  Ham,  If« 
Lanskronn,  Pierre-Ch&iel,  Fe- 
nestrelle,  Compiono,  and  Vin- 
cennes. 
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CHENIER, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  INSTITUTE,    AND    OFFTCER  OF 
THE  XEGION  OF  HONOUR. 


The  character  of  this  man  is  so  well  known  tp 
every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  revolution- 
ary annals  of  France,  that  it  is  almost  superfluous 
to  give  him  a  place  here.  My  only  object  in 
doing  that  is,  tp  give  some  few  liofs  from  his  ex- 
cellent Poem,  published  about  four  years  lago, 
called, "  EpUre  et  VoUatre**  in  consequence  of  which 
he  lost  a  situation  of  about  1^200/.  sterling,  per 
annum,  ^  Inspector  General  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Chenier  was  born  in  Morocco,  where  his  father 
was  many  years  French  comuI.  He  is  a  man 
of  talents,  and  a  good  poet.  He  praised  oU  par- 
ties—Marat, Roberspierre,  and  Bonaparte.  What 
induced  him  to  write  the  last  Poem,  f^r  which 
he  incurred  the  tyrant's  dii5gFace»  wa^»  that  he 
wished  to  become  a  senator ;  in  which  demand 
Bonaparte  did  not  thmk  proper  to  acquiesce^  un« 
lest  Chenier  would  employ  his  muse  for  him. 
Accordingly,  he  wrot^  a  tragedy^  la  five  acts, 
called  Ci/rtki^  which  was  played  the  day  of  the 
coroMKtiofi,  foot  completeiy  damned.  Chenier,  ne- 
vertheless, insisted  upon  having  his  senatorship ; 
bat  Napoleon  would  not  comply. 

A  gnsat  many  Crimea  }m  tem  mpv^d  to 
ts 
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Chenieft  during  the  revolution ;  among  others,  was 
that  of  not  attempting  to  save  his  brother,  who. 
was  guillotined. 

In  the  BfAtre  a  VcUaire,  Chenier,  after  com- 
plimenting his  hero  for  what  he  had  done  to  en- 
lighten mankind,  and  on  account  of  the  know- 
ledge he  propagated  in  France,  jointly  with  Diderot, 
D'Jkmbert,  Montesquieu,  Bttffbn,  &c.  says — 

"  Faut*il  done  s'^tonner  si  la  France  iinanime^ 
''  Aa  d^lin  de  its  ans,  brigua  l^honneur  sublime 
*'  De  l^er  Mir  le  marbre  a  la  post£rit^ 
*'  Les  traits  d'an  fcrivain  cher  i  l*humasiiti  f 
"  O  gintreox  concours  des  amis  de  Titude  ! 
"  Non«  ce  a'est  pas  ainsi  ^ue  Phumble  serritude, 
"  Offrant  comme  un  tribut  son  hommage  impostear, 
**  CoQsacre  a  la  puissaDce  un  marbre  adulateur. 
*'  Tairons-nous  ce  beau  jour  oik  Paris  dans  PivresSe 
**  B'an  triemphe  paisible  honoiait  la  TieiUesse? 
*'  Qa*cu  ^taleaTec  pon^  aox  yeux  des  conqaeran^ 
"  DesgardeSf  desyaincos,  des  ^tendards  saaglans, 
"  Le  glaive,  hnmide  eocore,  et  iumant  de  carnage, 
''  Et  le  profane  encens  rendu,  par  Tesclavage : 
**  Ta  garde  etait  an  penple  accooru  sur  Ces  pas ; 
'*  n  b^niisail  ton  nom^^  tt  portak  dans  ses  bras ; 
"  DtB  plenrs  de  sa  tendresse  U  ranimait  ta  vie; 
"  A  vanter  un  grand  kommeil  condamnait  Penvie; 
"  Admirait  les  Eclairs  qi|i  briUaient  dans  tes  yeux ; 
"  Contemplak  de  ton  front  les  sDlons  radienx, 
"  Creus^  par  soizante  ans  de  travaux  et  de  gloire, 
"  Et  qni  d'nn.  sitele  entier  semblaient  tracer  rhistoir«. 
"  Ce$temp$4^ni9mtpluM:  leinttreisomniMuheaum, 
"  Let  Franfaiisoiu  tombis9(msd<$. vetches  nomeanx 
**  Malheur  anx  partisans  d'un  4ge  tim4raire» 
f«  Tcop  loi^temps^gari  sur  les  pas  de  Voltaiire ! 
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"  Nims  canservons  le  droit  depenser  en  tecrii  ; 
''  Mais  la  sottise  prhche,  a  la  raison  sc  taii^ 
"  Aux  acceus  prolong^  de  I'airain  monotone, 
''  S'^voillant  en  sursaut^  la  pesante  Sorbouno 
^'  Rederoande  sea  bancs,  i  I'ennui  consacr^s, 
"  £t  les  argamens  faux  de  ms  docteun  fonrria." 

The  following  lines  very  much  displeased  the 
tyrant,  and  principally  caused  the  author's  dis- 
grace :— 

"  Tacite  en  traits  de  flamme  accvse  nos  sejans 

''  Et  son  nam  pronancefaii  pdltr  let  tyrant  *  !** 

The  following  tribute  to  Frederic  the  Great,  in 
the  same  poem,  likewise  gave  offence,  as  Bonaparte 
thought  the  poet  wrote  those  lines  to  mark  the 
contrast  between  him  and  Frederic  :-— 

"  Frederic  a  Berlin  t*appellait  pr^s  de  Ini, 
**  £t  r6gal  d'un  grand  homme  en  derenait  I'appoj* 
"  La  regnait  cbez  un  roi  Pesprit  philoiopbiqae, 
"  Et  I'empire  &  sou  per  passai^  en  r^poblique. 
''  Frederic  oubliait  de  fastueux  ennuis : 
**  Tout  riait  k  sa  table,  except^  Maupertuisf  • 
''  Recherchant  la  favour,  craignant  le  ridicule, 
"  Et  cru,  lorsqu'il  flattait,  par  un  prince  incridule, 
"  Maupertuis  de  la  conr  exila  les  bous  mots, 
"  £b !  qui  ne  connait  point  la  gravity  des  sots? 
"  Aux  bons  mots  toutefois  rarement  elle  ichappe* 
"  Medecin  de  Tesprit  plus  encor  que  du  Pape, 
*'  Tu  con^oR  le  projet  de  gu^rir  un  Lapon 
''  Se  croyant  a-la-fois  Fontenelle  et  Newton, 

•  See  page  197  of  this  work. 

t  President  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Berlin. 
SS3 
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autocrat  became  the  ally  of  Bonaparte.  Shortly 
after  the  accession  of  Alexander,  she  was  exiled 
from  Russia,  on  account  of  the  following  letter, 
written  by  her,  addressed  to  Bonaparte,  under  cover 
to  Perregaux,  which  was  intercepted  by  Count 
Pahlen,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Police. 

*'  J'ai  assist^  au  courouuement  du  nouvel  Em- 
'*  pereur :  c'est  une  belle  ceremonie.  Je  I'ai  vu 
<*  partir  du  Kremlin  pour  se  rendre  k  laCathedrale^ 
•'  oil  Tattendait  I'arcbevdque  Pltitaw.  Devant  tui 
**  marchoient  les  assassim  ds  son  grand  Pire,  a  c6t6 
**  deluU  ceux  de son  Pire;  et  derriire lui,  les siens  !!!'* 


I  COULD  extend  this  Appendix  to  a  very  great 
length ;  it  would  make  a  volume  apart,  to  give  the  ^/ 
characters  of  all  the  pei*sons  who  are  members  of 
the  present  French  government.     But  I  think  I 
have  gone  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  reader,  that 
the  men  who  have  disorganized  Europe,  shaken 
the  basis  of  all  political  institutions,  and  spread 
desolation  and  havoc  in  their  own  country,  under 
pretence  of  establishing  a  republic  on  the  priop 
ciples  of  liberty  and  equality,  now  bow  and  crouch 
at  the  feet  of  a  foreign  adventurer.    Welt  may  aU. 
the  friends  of  liberty    apply  to  these  men  the 
Spanish  proverb— 

"  Aviendo  pregonado  vinof  veniemvinagreTV* 
After  baying  crietl^up  their  wioe^  they  sell  us  vinegar !  f  . 
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